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National Society Of 
‘CcPCU Holds Annual 
eeting In New York 


'267 Persons Receive CPCU Desig- 
nation at National Conferment 
at Waldorf-Astoria 


E. MYERS NEW PRESIDENT 


ucceeds M. L. Landis; Otto, John- 
son, Chellberg, Others Speak; 
Toale General Chairman 


' The national conferment of the Char- 
Frere Property & Casualty Underwriter 
F(CPCU) designation was held at the 
aldorf-Astoria, New York, in the pres- 

ce of more than 1,000 persons on 
ednesday, October 2. The affair 
All-Industry Luncheon sponsored by 

e Society of CPCU’s as one of the 
ssions of their annual meeting. A 
otal of 267 persons from 103 cities and 
9 states fulfilled the requirements for 
the designation this year and increased 
Pthe total number of graduates of the 
Minstitute to 1,957. This was the first 
? thering of the national CPCU Society 
be held in this city. 
Present in New York 
ward were 140 of the new designees 
trom 30 states. Those who could not 
Pattend will receive their diplomas at one 
the regional diploma presentation 
heetings which will be held under the 
nsorship of the various chapters of 
the society during the next two months. 


Officers for New Year 


I The Society of Chartered Property and 
Masualty Underwriters announced elec- 
tion of the following officers for 1957-58: 
Gerald E. Myers, W. A. Alexander & Co., 
Chicago, president; Bernard J. Daenzer, 
s meurity- Connecticut Companies, New 

aven, and Robert O. Young, Insurance 
Go. of North America, Cleveland, vice 
Presidents; Alphonso Ragland, Ragland 
erence Agency, Dallas, Tex., secre- 
ti y; and R. Maynard Toelle, American 

Foreign Insurance Association, New 

York, treasurer. Mr. Myers succeeds 
q ilford L. Landis, Van Wert, Ohio, 
fentral Mutual Insurance Co., who was 

elected president a year ago. T he desig- 

ations were conferred and the profes- 
fional charge administered by Dean 
arry J. Loman of the American In- 

Stitute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters. He called attention to the 

ct that this was the fifteenth year 

the CPCU designation has been awarded. 

e first meeting for this purpose was 
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Dechert Regrets 
Arkansas Defying 
Federal Courts 


Department of Defense General 
Counsel Says It Weakens This 
Nation’s Influence Abroad 


HIS TALK TO AD MEN 


America’s Export of Ideas Stress- 
ing Freedom and Other 
Liberties Explained 
Depart 


Robert Dechert, thie! counsel, 


ment of Defense, ovation in Phila 
delphia last 
Life 
His theme 


got an 
after addressing the 
A ssc 
was the tremendous influence 
civilization of 
thinkers of 
and 


week 


Insurance Advertisers clauion 


on the 
the 


ideas 


humanity and 


dissemination by 


of 


great 


past their profound wise 


and philosophy. Talking informally, but 


in a manner which has won many 
(he 
for years been general counsel of 
Mutual Life) Mr 
the platform to the floor in order to be 
to those y 


a leather 


an 
13. 

ny 
h 


Penn 


audience in his civic role as 
Philadelphia's leading lawyer as 


Dechert stepped from 


closer seated before him ar 


rying he dove 
it at out 
of the thinkers, 


having been published centuries ago, 


receptacle 
to take 


of those 


nt 


intervals an edition 


works some 
and 
which are part of his fine private collec- 
tion of 
works. 


first editions or other ancient 


the 
their 


This was followed discussing 
of 


emphasis 


by 
witl 
thought 
of 


export American ideas 


on freedom of and 


movement, encouragement 
the 


rights 


equal 
individual and 


of 


rights, protection of 


respect for sovereign other 


nations, 


Comments on Arkansas Situation 


In concluding his remarks Mr. Dechert 
expressed regret over the effects of the 
his dis 


in 
the 


Faubus 
of 


action of Governor 


of the orders United 
States courts in 
at Little 
for causing the 
that city. 
“As to the 
tion 
Dechert, 
has 


regard 


the school integration 


situation Rock and his respon- 


sibility mob violence in 


Arkansas situa 
Mr 


It 


harm the 


done abroad,” continued 


“it 


has 
is incalculable and sad 
against 
S 


assisted the propaganda us 


now flaring oviet 
the 


Elsewhere 


in newspapers of the 


and countries Russia dominates 


around the world in nations 


where our export ideas have become 
increasingly effective influence 
the United States has weakened. Such 
a loss of influence may prove very costly 
to us not only because of change of 
sentiment with respect to America but 
in dollars and cents as well. It also 
damaging in our efforts to bring about 
more peaceful relations between na- 


tions.” 
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The funny hole 


in Me (ooper’s b 











N ANY a New Yorker shook his head, and 
‘YI not a few snickered, when they saw the 
hole” in Peter Cooper’s new building. 


But to the benign gentleman with the ruff 
of graying whiskers it was all so simple: Some 
day someone would perfect the passenger 
elevator. 

The mere fact that there wasn’t one in 
1853 would mean little to a man who, with 
his own hands, had built and driven the first 
American locomotive. Whose money, and 
faith, were to help see the Atlantic Cable 
through all its disasters to final success. And 
who would “scheme out” a Panama Canal 
plan fourteen years before DeLesseps. 

But Peter Cooper’s belief in the future ran 
in a vein far deeper than simply the material. 
For his “building with a hole” was Cooper 
Union, the first privately-endowed tuition- 
free college in America. A place where young 
men and women of any race, faith, or political 
opinion could enjoy the education which he, 
himself, had been denied. Peter Cooper’s 
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He 
fe 


uilding 


dearest dream—which has continued to grow 
dynamically for nearly a century and today 
enriches America with thousands of creative 
thinkers, artists, and engineers. 

There is plenty: of Peter Cooper’s confi- 
dence and foresight alive among Americans 
today. It is behind the wisdom with which 
more than 40,000,000 of us are making one 
of the soundest investments of our lives—in 
United States Savings Bonds. Through our 
banks and the Payroll Savings Plan where 
we work, we own and hold more than 
$41,000,000,000 worth of Series E and H 
Bonds. With our rate of interest—and the 
safety of our principal—guaranteed by the 
greatest nation on earth. onthe welcome to 
share in this security. Why not begin today? 
Now Savings Bends are better than ever! 
Every Series E Bond bought since February 1, 
1957, pays 314% interest when held to matur- 
ity. It earns higher interest in the early years 
than ever before, and matures in only 8 years 
and 1] months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. 
They earn more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Mutual Benefit Life’s Dedication Plans 


The Mutual Benefit Life will dedicate 
its new 20-story home office building at 
ccremonies beginning 11:30 a.m. Wednes- 
announced by 


day, October 9, it was 


Chairman of the Board W. Paul Still- 
man and H. Bruce Palmer, president. 


In addition to the dedication, two other 


events were announced in connection 


with the opening of the new home office: 
October 27, Family Day. Employes, their 
families and friends will be invited to 
inspect the new building. November 7, 
the company will be host at a reception 
for civic and business leaders of Newark 
and of the state. There will be a tour of 
the building and a buffet dinner. Special 
events: Throughout the winter various 
organizations will be invited to visit the 
building. 


Milford A. Vieser, financial vice pres- 
ident in charge of ‘the entire construc- 
of Mutual Benefit Life, 


tion program 
will also direct the various events in con- 
nection with the opening of the building. 
Approximately 1,000 employes moved in- 


to the 520 Broad Street building on 
Monday morning, September 16, and 


have completed their first weeks of occu- 
pancy. The building, constructed in a 
functional manner to provide the utmost 
economy and efficiency, has made a high- 
ly favorable impression on the employes. 
It was expected prior to the move that 
there would be many adjustments neces- 
sary and inconveniences encountered in 
the early occupancy, but hardly any of 
these materialized. 
The dedication 
small, dignified event. 
the part the Mutual 
in the redevelopment of Newark, the 
ceremony will be witnessed by officers 
and directors, and a small group of peo- 
ple closely identified with the redevelop- 
ment of the city. Preceding the dedica- 
tion there will be a brief ceremony, at- 
tended only by officers and directors 
of the company, of unveiling an inscrip- 
tion in the main floor lobby. The in- 
scription is dedicated to the principles 
established by the company at its found- 
ing in 1845, 

Following this ceremony, the group 
will proceed to the 17th floor where they 
will gather in the Pelican Room which 
is the auditorium. The name of the 
room is derived from the company’s 
emblem which features a pelican seal. 
Mr. Palmer will preside and introduce 


ceremony will be a 
In recognition of 
3enefit has played 


Mayor Leo P. Carlin and W. Paul 
Stillman, each of whom will speak 
briefly, 

At the conclusion of the short talks, 


Mr. Stillman will seal a time capsule 


which later will be placed under the 
Mutual Benefit Life “Penny” at the 
entrance to the Pelican Room. 

_ Some weeks ago the Penny, a four- 
foot bronze seal of the company was 


moved from the main lobby of the old 
Mutual Benefit building at 300 Broadway 
to the new building at the request of 
the employes. During the thirty-year 
occupancy of the old building the 
“Penny” came to be a familiar meeting 
place for members of the staff. 

_ The time capsule will contain such 
items as: the latest annual report of the 
company, copies of the daily papers of 
Newark and New York City, Newark 
telephone directory, company policies 
and rate books, a list of all the present 
employes and full time agents, and many 
other items which will prove of interest 
a century hence, or whenever the build- 
ing has outlived its usefulness. Follow- 
ing the sealing of the time capsule, the 
gests will be served luncheon in the 
Pelican Room. Later the guests will be 
laken on tours of the building. 

The major event will be the rec eption 
on November 7 when some 800 civic, 
kovernment and business leaders will be 
the guests of the company at an evening 
feception, to be followed by a_ buffet 
dinner and tours of the building. At this 
time Mutual Benefit hostesses will es- 
‘ort groups of visitors through the build- 





Mutual Benefit’s New 20-Story Home Office Building 


ing. There will be no formal program. 

The event that will attract the largest 
group will be Family Day on October 
27. During the hours of 1:30 to 5:00 p.m. 
it is expected that approximately 
employes, relatives and friends will in- 


3,000 


spect the nine floors which the company 
occupies. During the afternoon refresh- 
ments and entertainment will be provid- 
ed for the visitors. In addition, there 
will be tours conducted by company 
hostesses. 


Program For Congress Of Actuaries 


International Congress of 
Actuaries, which opens in New York 
October 15, will have as the principal 
guest speaker, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
U. S. representative to the United Na- 
tions and representative on the Security 
Council. 

The meeting, the first to be held in 
United apeay since 1903, will be opened 
officially by A. Theate of B elgium, presi- 
dent of the Permanent Committee for 
International Congresses of Actuaries. 
Malvin FE. Davis, vice president and 
chief actuary of Metropolitan Life, will 
welcome the 1,200 actuaries attending the 
Congress, and then introduce Mr. Lodge. 

Mr. Lodge’s address will be followed 
by remarks by actuaries representing the 
five major languages spoken at the In- 
ternational Congress. They are C. F. 
Wood, president of Institute of Actuaries 
of England; Henri Auterbe, president of 
Institute of French Actuaries; Hans 
Parthier, of the board of directors of 
Life Insurance Alliance of Germany; 
Riccardo Ottaviani of Italy, a member 
of the Directive Council of the Perma- 
nent Committee of International Con- 
gresses of Actuaries; and Antonio 
Lasheras-Sanz of Spain, member of the 
Directive Council. 


The 15th 


Simultaneous Translation 


The problem of language will be re- 


two-week 


duced to a minimum at the 
translating 


meeting by a_ simultaneous 
system akin to that used by the United 
Nations. By means of a headset and a 
switch, the actuaries at the International 
Congress will be able to “tune in” to 
any of five engli French, 
Germany, Italian and Spanish—as state- 
ments are made, 

The afternoon session of October 15, 
the first working day of the meeting, 
will deal with the development and use 
of electronic data processing equipment 
Co-chairmen of the session will be J. 
Engelfriet of The Hague, Netherlands, 
and Paul R. Qvale, of Oslo, Norway. A 
summary of the papers will be presented 
by Henry F. Rood, vice president and 
actuary of Lincoln National Life. A 
total of 12 papers will be presented by 
authors from the United States, Canada, 
England, Netherlands, Sweden and 
France. 





Group Coverage Session 


The business session for a: next day, 
October 16, will deal with Group cover- 
age for life insurance and pensions Co- 
chairmen will be Walter Klem, senior 
vice president and actuary of Equitable 
Society, and Jorge Szauer, consulting 
actuary of Bogota, Colombia. A sum- 
mary of the papers will be presented by 
Welburn J. Adams, vice president and 


soceniees of Canada Life and by John 

Archibald, vice president of Bankers 
Life Co., Des Moines. Thirty-two papers 
will be presented by U. S., Canadian, 
Danish, English, Finnish, Norwegian, 
Scottish, Swedish, Swiss, French, Ger- 


many, Italian and Spanish authors. 

On Thursday, Oct. 17, the business 
session will cover the classification of 
risks for individual life insurance. Co 


chairmen of the meeting will be William 
M. Anderson, president of North Ameri- 


can Life of Toronto and Peter C. Wick 
ens, of City Mutual Life, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. The summary of the papers will 
be presented by John F. Ryan, vice 
president of New York Life. A‘ total of 
13 papers will be presented by authors 
from U. S., Canada, Denmark, England, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden, ( yermany and 


Italy. 
Friday Session in Three Parts 


The business session on Friday, Oct 
18, will be divided into three parts, to 


be held simultaneously: 


1. A session on analytical expressions 
of risks involved in general insurance 
will have as co-chairmen Edouard 


Franckx, of Brussels, Belgium, treasurer 


of the Permanent Committee for Inter 
national Congress of Actuaries, and 
Paul Johansen, of Copenhagen, Den 
mark. A summary of the papers will be 


given by Charles A. Spoerl, assistant 
vice president and actuary of Aetna Life 
Sixteen papers will be presented by ac 


tuaries from oe England, Nether 
lands, Sweden, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land and Italy 

2. A session on the effect of popula- 


tion ch: inges on life and disability insur- 


ance, pensions and national social insur- 
ance. The co-chairmen are to be Avro 
Junnila, director of Suomi-Yhtio, Hel- 
sinki, Finland, and Robert V. E. Royer, 
director of Caisse Generale D'E spargne et 
de Retraite de Belgique, of Brussels, 
Belgium. The summary of papers will 


be given by Mortimer Spiegelman, asso 
statistician, Metropolitan Life. Four 
presented by U. S., Can- 
actuaries 


ciate 
papers will be 
adian and German 

K Sar 
of making 
chairmen 
actuary of 


session on shortened methods 
actuarial computations. Co- 
will be Leslie G. Oxby, chief 
Australian Mutual, Sydney, 
Australia, and Dr. Wolfgang Sachs, of 
Dusseldorf, Germany. A summary of the 
papers will be given by Bert A, Winter, 
second vice president and associate actu- 
ary, The Prudential. A total of 14 papers 
will be presented by actuaries from the 


. S., Canada, Australia, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Finland, Japan, Sweden, Yugo- 
slavia, Germany, Venezuela and Italy. 


Trips to Washington and Toronto 


activities of members of the In- 
ternational Congress will include a trip 
to Washington, D. C., where President 
Eisenhower will personally extend his 
greetings; a _ to Toronto, and finally, 
back in New York City, on Thursday 
and Friday, October 24 and 25, to par- 
ticipate in an extended 1 electronics sem- 
inar, with discussions covering electronic 
office equipment available and under 
development: applications of magnetic 
tape electronic equipment in large com- 
panies ; applications in small and med- 
ium-sized companies, and related con- 
siderations 

Chairmen at the electronic 
will be Robert E. Slater, vice president 
of Tohn Hancock Mutual Life; Lowell 
M. Dorn, second vice president and actu- 
ary, New York Life; J. Engelfriet of 
The Netherlands, and David H. Harris 
manager, methods research department, 
E quitable Society. The summary for the 
electronics session will be given by 
John J. Finelli, third vice 
Metropolitan Life, coordinating 
tire electronics seminar. 

In addition to these meetings, the ac- 
tuaries will visit various life insurance 
companies in New York and Toronto 
Prior to the business meetings, which 
begin Tuesday, Oct. 15, there will be a 
reception and buffet supper on the previ 
ous evening. A formal banquet and ball 
will be held the evening of Friday, Oct. 
18. 


Other 


sessions 


president, 
the en- 
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Dr. Harry W. Dingman 
Dies At His Office Desk 

NOTED MEDICAL AUTHORITY 

Vice President, Cotibaniihel Assurance; 


Author of Three Popular Books 
on Risks 





Dr. Harry W. Dingman, 73, vice presi- 
dent of Continental Assurance Co., Chi- 
cago, former medical director of Con- 
tinental Casualty, and one of the most 
noted and influential figures in the insur- 
ance medical and home office underwrit- 





ener mero 





HARRY W. DINGMAN 


ing fields, died on Monday of this week 
while seated at his desk in company’s 
office. Cause of death was a heart attack. 

Dr. Dingman was author of three 
hooks which were widely quoted in the 
“Tnsurability,” “Selection of 
and “Risk Appraisal,” the latter 
being in its second edition. He was 
working on three additional books at 
time of his death. 

Dr. Dingman was chairman, medical 
section, American Life Convention, some 
years ago and was on executive commit- 
tee of Medical Inspection Bureau. Born 
in Winnipeg and educated at University 
of Toronto he was a captain in the 
U. S. Army during World War I and 
served in Siberia. He leaves a widow, 
Reta, a son, James, (who is with a San 
Francisco department store), and two 
sisters. He lived on the Southside of 
Chicago. 

When President Eisenhower had his 
operation in Walter Reed Army Hospital 
for an attack of ileitis Washington cor- 
respondents went to the Congressional 
Library and also to the Washington of- 
fices of Life Insurance Association of 
America and American Life Convention 
in quest of one of Dr. Dingman’s books 
describing the disease. 


business: 


Risks,” 


N. Y. C. Assn. Meets Oct. 10; 
Speaker Is D. B. Maduro 


The opening educational meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York will be held October 
10 in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, according to an announcement 
by Charles N. Barton, Union Central, 
educational vice president. The pro- 
gram will be devoted to a discusston 
of the topic, “Current Tax Trends Af- 
fecting the Sale of Business Life In- 
surance,” and will feature Denis B. 
Maduro, New York attorney. Mr. Ma- 
duro will, among other things, comment 
on the recent Prunier, Sanders, and 
Casale cases and how they affect normal 
procedures. 

A question and answer period will fol- 
low at the conclusion of the program. 
There is no admission charge and at- 
tendance is restricted to members only. 


Colonial Life Has 
60th Anniversary 


600 ATTEND BANQUET IN N. Y. 





Commissioner Howell of N. J. Extends 
Greetings; Company’s Affiliation With 
Federal Insurance Co. 





The Colonial Life of America is 60 
years old. The anniversary was observed 
at a dinner this week at Hotel Statler, 
New York, attended by more than 600, 
including members of the Colonial fam- 
ily, board of directors, representatives of 
Federal Insurance Co. and members of 
insurance industry associations. 

Charles R. Howell, New Jersey State 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, 
conveyed the state’s greeting at the ban- 
quet, the toastmaster of which was 
Richard B. Evans, Colonial’s president, 
and under whom the company has made 
great progress. Its insurance in force has 
recently surpassed $450 million. 


Affiliation With Federal 


It is anticipated that the recent af- 
filiation of Colonial Life with the Fed- 
eral Insurance Co., managed by Chubb 
& Son, will enable each to extend its 
scope of field operations and enlarge 
their respective spheres. The Colonial is 
presently licensed to do business in six 
states and Puerto Rico. Federal operates 
in all 48 states, Canada and some other 
parts of the world. 

The Colonial was formed in Jersey 
City, N. J., by prominent business men, 
professional men and lawyers under 
leadership of Judge Ernest J. Heppen- 
heimer. It began with $100,000 capital. 
By the time it had reached its 30th anni- 
versary it had more than $100 million 
in force. Richard B. Evans in April, 
1945, became the fourth president of the 
company, and soon it began to make 
remarkable progress. 

Due to expanded operations, a new 
home office becoming necessary, a site 
was chosen in East Orange, N. J., and 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 








HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 
(Founded 1850) 











| 80 Court St. MAln 4-7951-2-3 





“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 1,N.Y, 
TRiangle 5-7362 











Massachusetts Cos. Name 
Binderup in Sedalia, Mo. 


Dean S. Binderup has bern named 


Sedalia, Mo., general agent for The Mas- 
sachusetts Protective Association and 
The Paul Revere Life. A native of Ne- 
braska, Mr. Binderup joined the Wor- 
cester, Mass., companies as an associate 
of their Sedalia agency in 1953 and 
three years later was made agency su- 
pervisor there. During the past your 
years Mr. Binderup has made outstana- 
ing contributions to the development of 
the agency, both as a personal producer 
and in a supervisory capacity. 

Active in local affairs, he is a member 
of the Sedalia Lions Club, the Men's 
Choral Club and is a Shriner. 





the dedication was in May, 1949. It has 
been visited by many insurance men as 
being a model modern home office for 
a company of its size. Colonial maintains 
hoth branch offices and general agencies. 





things. 


advertisement. 


to join our growing team. 


with outstanding production records. 





ATTENTION —LIFE MEN 


We believe that we have an outstanding and challenging opportunity 
for top men in life insurance selling who are interested in much bigger 


We are a young, fast-growing New England life company with out- 
standing opportunities in management. We are licensed in approxi- 
mately 25 states. We have a complete line of Life, Accident, Health 
and Hospitalization policies which are successfully meeting competition 
wherever our agencies operate. Our commission contracts are attractive. 
We are flexible, progressive, co-operative, and we understand the 
problems of the Life insurance underwriter in the field. People like 
to do business with us because our entire Home Office team is com- 
posed of down-to-earth, sincere and friendly New England folks. 

Although our growth has already been exceptional for a young com- 
pany, we recognize that we have a long way to go to achieve our 
ambitious goal in the days ahead. To gain the position that we are 
confident we will reach, we must have more top men in the field of 
life insurance production. This brings us to the major point of this 


Because we are young and on the way up, we can offer you a chal- 
lenging, once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to become associated in a 
top capacity with our expanding group. Following are the openings 
that we most desire to fill immediately. 

(1) Our Agency Vice-President is interested in another broader 
phase of our operations and we are therefore looking for 
a man to take over his key position. 

(2) We, also, need a man big enough to organize several branch 
office agencies in a few key cities. 

(3) We offer an unusual contract with full lifetime vested re- 
newals to a number of Supervising General Agents or Re- 
gional Director of Agencies, who have the contacts and 
ability to build a strong agency organization in their areas. 

These are only a few of the opportunities that we have available for the right men 


Proper compensation and future security will be satisfactorily arranged for life men 


We invite you to write us fully and frankly in strict confidence. Every letter will 
be personally and promptly answered by our President. 


BOX 2551 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








TO WRITE NALU’s HISTORY 





Trustees Assign Maxwell L. Hoffman as 
Author; Made Associate Managing 
Director for Task 

President Albert C. Adams of National 


Association of Life Underwriters an- 


nounces that the history of the associa- 





MAXWELL L. HOFFMAN 


tion is to be written by Maxwell L. 
Hoffman. At the same time Mr. Adams 
said that the trustees have promoted 
Mr. Hoffman to the post of associate 
managing director of NALU. For many 
years he has been a major officer of the 
association. Some time ago when_he 
desired to retire the trustees prevailed 
upon him to continue with NALU. 


Occidental Employes To 


Get Flu Inoculation 


Occidental Life of California will offer 
Asiatic flu inoculations to its employes. 
President Horace W. Brower has an- 
nounced that employes desiring protec- 
tion may receive an influenza vaccine 
inoculation without cost. The vaccine 1s 
not only effective against Asiatic flu, but 
three other more common varieties of 
influenza. The inoculations for home 
office employes will be administered by 
the company’s health service. 

Last March, about 1,200 employes took 
advantage of the free polio shots given 
by the company. 


Pittsburgh General Agent 
James A. Pellow has been promoted to 
general agent in Pittsburgh for Wash- 
ington National. Mr. Pellow entered the 
insurance field in February, 1948, as @ 
sales representative, rising in 1950 to the 
position of staff superintendent and most 
recently to division manager. 
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Two ALC Sections 
Complete Programs 


FINANCIAL AND COMBINATION 





Prominent Speakers To Be Heard at 
ALC Annual Meeting at Chicago 
Oct. 7-11 





Walter S. Henrion, chairman of the 
ALC Financial Section, and William P. 
Lynch, chairman of the ALC Combina- 
tion Companies Section, have announced 
the programs for their section meetings 
to be held during the American Life 
Convention’s 52nd annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, in Chicago, Oct. 


7-11. 

These two section meetings, together 
with the Agency and Legal Sections are 
traditional parts of the five-day gather- 
ing. By means of the section programs, 
member company executive officers are 
able to concentrate on matters of spe- 
cific interest to them and to get speakers 
who are outstanding in their specific 
fields. 

Financial Section 


Chairman Henrion, who is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Woodmen Acci- 
dent and Life, has prepared a fine pro- 
gram to be presented on Friday, October 
ll, the last day of the meeting. He will 
preside at both the morning and after- 
noon sessions. 

The program will be opened with the 
chairman’s remarks. Mr. Henrion will 
be followed by a representative of the 
automotive industry, one of the most 
important segments of our economy, 
Theodore O. Yntema, vice president — 
finance, Ford Motor Co., who will discuss 
“The General Economy and the Ford 
Motor Company.” 

The second speaker of the morning 
session will be H. J. Rand, president, 
Rand Development Corp. of Cleveland, 
who will discuss “The Latest Scientific 
Developments.” 

The chairman will then introduce the 
final speaker of the session, D. D. Tal- 
lamy, Federal Highway Administrator, 
Washington, D. C., who will address the 
group on a subject of which he is a well- 
qualified expert, “The Federal Highway 
Program.” Following the morning ses- 
sion, a group luncheon is planned for 
the members of the Section, to be held 
in the South Terrace. 

When the Section reconvenes in the 
afternoon, Chairman Henrion will intro- 
duce T. S. Burnett, president of Pacific 
Mutual Life, who will address the group 
on “Some Aspects of Portfolio Manage- 
ment.” 

Rounding out the afternoon session 
will be a prominent figure in the bank- 
ing world, Malcolm H. Bryan, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 
Mr. Bryan’s topic is one of general in- 
terest to the entire financial world, but 
especially to the members of the life 
insurance industry who control the in- 
vestments of the largest single source 
of capital in the United States. The 
title of his address is “Inflation is Not 
Inevitable.” 
_ Although there may be some changes 
in order of appearance because of the 
problems of arranging the schedules of 
the speakers involved, the program of 
three speakers in the morning and two 
in the afternoon will be adhered to. 


Combination Companies 


William P. Lynch, chairman of the 
Combination Companies Section, who is 
second vice president of the Prudential 
at Jacksonville, has indicated that the 
Section will continue its tradition of 
limiting annual meeting activities to a 
luncheon meeting, sto be held'‘on Wednes- 
day, October 9. 

The speaker for the occasion will be 
Benjamin N. Woodson, president of 
American General Life, Houston, who 
will speak on the topic, “As It Looks to 
an Ordinary Man.” 

Mr. Woodson has been well-known in 
the life insurance field for many years. 
In addition to his executive experience 
with several companies, he served at one 
time as assistant managing director of 


Hearing to Block Communists 

In the Federal Building in Foley 
Square, New York City, on Wednesday, 
several companies attended a hearing of 
U. S. Senate committee on judiciary and 
sub-committee on internal security, with 
Senator Johnson, South Carolina, pre- 
siding. The committees want to block 
Communists from receiving insurance 
proceeds. Among companies represented 
at hearing were Guardian, Metropolitan, 
Equitable and Prudential. 


SUN LIFE DIVIDEND 
Sun Life Assurance of Canada has de- 
clared a dividend of $1 quarterly, payable 
October 1 to shareholders of record 
September 16. 





the LIAMA, where he also directed the 
School in Agency Management. He later 
served as managing director of both the 
NALU and the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council in New York City. He has 
served on several industry committees. 

In addition to the Section luncheon, 
there will be a short business meeting 
at which new officers will be elected. 


Slimmon on Aetna Boards 


James B. Slimmon, senior vice presi- 
dent and secretary of Aetna Life A ffili- 
ated Companies, was elected a director 
of Aetna Life and Aetna Casualty and 
Surety at the recent meetings of the 
companies’ boards of directors. A gradu- 
ate of Yale University, Mr. Slimmon 
has been associated with the Aetna Life 
since 1919. Promoted to his present 
position last February, he previously 
served as vice president and secretary 
of Aetna Life as well as secretary of 
Aetna Casualty and the Standard Fire. 
In 1956 he was elected a director of the 
Standard Fire. 


To Speak in Newark 


Gerald H. Young, CLU, second vice 
president of The Prudential Insurance 
Co., will speak on the subject, “What’s 
In It For Me” at the October meeting 
of the General Agents & Managers As- 
sociation of Northern New Jersey to 
be held at the 744 Broad Street Club, 
Newark. 

For the November meeting of this 
association, David Fluegelman, general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
and former president of NALU, will be 
guest speaker. 





THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 
BUSINESS INSURANCE? 
ESTATE PLANNING? 


Our experienced Brokerage Staff is 
ready and anxious to serve you. Call 
us at OXford 7-2950 for quick depen- 
dable service. 








LEE NASHEM AGENCY 


HO East 42nd. Street 


New York 17, N.Y 





Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
of Newark, N. J. 





O.K. License Distinction 

At the request of the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters the 
New York State Insurance Department 
has agreed to make a distinction between 


licenses issued to agents of fraternal 
benefit societies and those issued to 
agents of regular insurance companies. 
The present insurance code n&kes no 
license demand of fraternal agents of 


this state unless they devote more than 
half of their time to soliciting insurance. 














JAMES L. RUBY 













“I should reach nearly 


$20,000 in 1957..." 


Mr. C. R. Willsey, Regional Manager 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Bob: 


Last May I completed my third year with the friendly Franklin. 
Words cannot express my gratitude and thankfulness for the oppor- 
tunities afforded to me by our progressive company and the cooper- 
ation received from all those associated with the Franklin, especially 
you and Pete Milanovich, my General Agent. 


Statements made by you and Pete when I joined the Franklin 
about the tremendous income possible, I could not actually visualize. 
However, in 1955 my commissions were nearly $9,000; in 1956, my 
earnings totaled $16,022.30 and at the present rate I should earn 
nearly $20,000 in 1957. 


Of course, this is five times the income I made when I was teaching 
and coaching. Needless to say, my wife and I and three little girls 
are quite happy about all this. I have been able to accomplish and 
do more for my family than I ever thought possible. 


The tremendous public acceptance of the PPIP, JISP, GLA, and 
HP contracts provided by the Home Office have made this possible. 
Over 95% of my business is done on these four plans. 


Cordially, 
Jim Ruby 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 








The Friendly 
FRANKLIN LI 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 

The largest legal reserve stock hte insurance company in the U.S. devuied 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Two Bi'lion Six Hundred Million Dol'ars of Insurance in Force 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


Zionsville, Indiana 
August 21, 1957 
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Rapid Obsolescence In 
Automation Equipment 
AS SEEN BY J. HOWARD DITMAN 


President of LOMA Tells of Increasing 
Complexity of Life Office 
anagement 


Washington — Automation in industry 
is creating problems tougher to solve 
than those that brought about the use of 
high speed electronic machinery in the 
first place, the president of the Life 
Office Management Association said. J. 
president and 


Howard Ditman, vice 





DITMAN 


J. HOWARD 


comptroller of New York Life, delivered 
Asso- 


conference here last 


the presidential address at the 
ciation’s annual 
week, 

Mr. Ditman said the nation’s rapid 
industrial growth has resulted in “in- 
creasing complexity” in the area of life 
insurance office management. “Growth 
seems to set up a chain reaction,” he 
said. “As more policyholders buy bigger 
policies and the type of coverages pro- 
liferate, not only do the number of 
departments within a given company in- 
crease, but the operations within each 
department break up into. specialized 
units. The resulting complexity of or- 
ganization creates multiple problems in 
planning, procedures, coordination and 
communication.” 

“At the same time,” he_= said, “a 
counter-movement towards  simplifica- 
tion, integration and reduction to essen- 
tials is set up within the organization. 
it is this cross-current that brings with 
it mechanization — or as we have come 
to call it—automation. Meanwhile pres- 
sures impinge on the machines them- 
selves. The problem they were intended 
to solve change. Newer, better machines 
put the old ones in the shade. The 
problem of obsolescence is upon us.” 

Mr. Ditman told the LOMA memvpers 
they must prepare for the “unpreced- 
ented opportunities” they now have to 
serve the life insurance industry. He 
asked them to “be more insistent” about 
letting the life insurance industry know 
of the Association’s work and future 
goals. He urged increased cooperation 
among all Association members through 
a “constructive exchange of information 
and ideas” and asked the group to re- 
main flexible by “adjustment and adap- 
tation” to changing business conditions. 

Mr. Ditman paused early in his talk 
to pay tribute to the late L. Ray Wood- 
ard, former managing director of LOMA 
who was active in the Association dur:ng 
the last 29 years of his life. Mr. Wood- 
ard has been succeeded by Roy A 
MacDonald, former director of company 
relations of the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America in Chicago. 


Agency Office Training 
For Mutual of New York 


An agency office training unit has 
been established as part of Mutual of 
New York’s sales department. The new 
unit will concentrate on accelerated 
training of agency cashier trainees, set- 
ting up office operations in new agencies, 
and in line with the company’s policy, 
constantly improving existing  pro- 
cedures. 

The agency office training unit 1s 
under the direction of L. Noel, di- 
rector of agency administration in 
MONY’s sales department, and com- 
prises five men. Richard L. Bushey, 
formerly cashier of the Philadelphia 
agency, has been appointed agency assis- 
tant and will have immediate supervi- 
sion of the unit’s activity. His staff 
assistants, who will conduct on-the-job 
training programs in Mutual of New 
York agencies are: Sam C. Jones, for- 
merly cashier in the Columbia, S. C. 
agency; William G. Taylor, former 
agency cashier in Hempstead, N. Y.; and 
Frank Lieto and Earl Lorenz, 





trom 
MONY’s policy payment division at the 
home office. 


Guardian Leaders Club 


The executive committee of Guardian 
Life’s Leaders Club met at the home 
office recently to confer with company 
officials on company plans generally, and 
in particular the plans for the 1958 
meetings to be held at the Broadmoor 
in Colorado Springs and the Fontaine- 
bleau in Miami. 

Edward H. Mattingly, CLU, Atlanta, 
president of the Leaders Club, presided 
at the meetings. Other members of the 
executive committee who attended are 
Sam Baum, Denver; Rodney M. Cook, 
CLU, Atlanta; Leo R. Futia, CLU, Buf- 
falo; Maury Kusinitz, CLU. Providence, 
and LaValle D. Sorrells, Memphis. 





General 


New York 38, N. Y. 





Agent Available 


B. S. Graduate of Lehigh in 1940. LIAMA graduate. 12 years’ insurance 
background in life and non-can. Past 8/2 years general agent. Age 42, 
Seeks general agency or Home Office post with aggressive expanding 
company. Reply Box 2557, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Sireet, 





Hancock Brings Out 
Three New Policies 


A new Family Policy designed to pro- 
vide a smaller basic sum insured on the 
husband’s life than that under the com- 
pany’s Select Ordinary Family Policy, 
was one of three new policies announced 
last week by Byron K, Elliott, president 
of John Hancock Mutual Life. The new 
Family Policy falls in the Multiple Pro- 
tection Class of policies offered by the 
John Hancock. 

At the same time, Mr. Elliott announc- 
ed a new Youth Estate Builder policy 
and a new policy to be known as The 
Signature—25, 


Lincoln National Life 


Appoints J. M. Hendricks 


Appointment of J. Maurice Hendricks 
as general agent in Oklahoma City for 
Lincoln National Life has been an- 
nounced by Cecil F. Cross, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies. 

Mr. Hendricks began his insurance 
career in 1949 in Tulsa, Oklahoma, after 
being graduated from the University of 
Arkansas College of Business Adminis- 
tration. Beginning as a special repre- 
sentative, he was promoted to assistant 
agency manager in less than two years. 
In 1954, he was named his company’s 
outstanding unit manager, winning this 
honor in competition with approximately 
700 others. Subsequently, Mr. Hendricks 
continued his life insurance career in 
Pueblo, Colorado, and since 1955, in 
Oklahoma City. 
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Write now—to the 
Company that 
Pp 

rs Combination of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT 
& SICKNESS plans 








EST. 1913 


— 


ACCIDENT 
and SICKNESS 






DISABILITY PACKAGE 


UNITED LIFE ano 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Concord, N. H. AN OLD NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C. L. U., Field Management 
Vice President, United Life, 10 White St., Concord, N. H. 


STATES SERVED: CONN., DEL., D. C., ME., MD., MASS., *MICH., N. H., 
N. J., N. C., *OHIO, *PA., R. I., S. C., VT., VA. 


*General Agency opportunities available. 























MIDWEST 
GROUP UNDERWRITER 
$8,500-$10,000 


Very reputable company housed in me- 
dium sized city. For qualified man with 
specified background, company will Pay 
maximum salary. Age to 42, B. S. or B. A. 
degree, six-eight years of Group under. 
writing experience (with at least two years 
in responsible capacity). Meaningful expe- 
rience in ''TRUE GROUP" very important. 
EMPLOYER PAYS SERVICE CHARGE AND 
MOVING EXPENSES. 

Position listed above is one of our ex- 
tensive listings of insurance positions for 
men with all types and degrees of insur- 
ance experience. FIRE—CASUALTY—LIFE— 
Ae A, 

Upon request we will forward objective 
infoimation HOW WE OPERATE—no obliga- 
tion to register. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
HArrison 7-9040 














Treasurer Pacific Mutual 


RICHARD D. DOTTS 


Election of Richard D. Dotts as treas- 
urer of Pacific Mutual Life was an- 
nounced by Chairman Asa V. Call. Mr. 
Dotts, formerly assistant vice president 
and until recently manager of the com- 
pany’s planning and coordinating depart- 
ment, will not only serve as_ treasurer 
but will also head a newly constituted 
policyowners service department. The 
new department will handle all servicing 
of Pacific Mutual policyholders, includ- 
ing the preparation of new insurance 
policies and insurance policy accounting 
and all payments to policyowners. Vice 
President Lyman P. Robertson, formerly 
Pacific Mutual’s treasurer, will take on 
increased responsibilities in the public 
relations field. 

Mr. Dotts first entered Pacific Mutual 
in 1939 and has held important posts 
in many of the company’s departments. 
He became manager of the planning 
and coordinating department in Janu- 
ary, 1954, and was élected an assistant 
vice president in October of that year. 
He was one of those primarily respon- 
sible for the installation at Pacific Mu- 
tual of the first Univac large scale elec- 
tronic data processing system to be 
purchased by private industry in the 
West. A native of Omaha, Dotts was 
educated in Colorado and California. He 
is an alumnus of University of South- 
ern California. 
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Marks 1st Anniversary In 
New and Larger Offices 


PETER A. PEYSER 


The Peter A. Peyser Agency of Mu- 
tual Life of New York in White Plains, 
N. Y., is this month celebrating its first 
anniversary in new and larger offices at 
188 East Post Road, White Plains. The 
move to the new location was made 
necessary because of the agency’s con- 
tinued growth since its organization from 
scratch one year ago. Also the new 
offices provide increased facilities for 
the accommodation of the growing num- 
ber of career men being recruited by 
the agency and are equipped to ade- 
quately service the brokerage clientele. 

In the Peyser Agency’s first full year, 
Ordinary production has exceeded the $3 
million mark, seven full- time career men 
have joined the agency’s production staff 
and a substantial number of qualified 
brokers have been contracted. 

Mr. Peyser is a member of a veteran 
insurance family. His father, Percy A. 
Peyser, is genera] agent in New York 
for the Manhattan Life, and has been 
in the personal life insurance business 
for over 30 years. 

Peter A. Peyser entered the life insur- 
ance field in 1946 as an agent for Man- 
hattan Life and in 1953 became 
ciate general agent for the company. 
He was a member of top production 
groups for eight years and in 1955 led 
the entire company in premium income. 
His agency was one of the company’s 
leading units. 

Mr. Peyser, who joined Mutual Life 
in February, 1956, is a graduate of Col- 
gate University and a veteran of four 
years service with the U. S. Infantry 
during World War II. He is active 
in civic and community affairs in West- 
chester County, where he resides, and 
has served as commanding officer of 
Company G of the 7lst Regiment, New 
York National Guard. He is also active 
in the local life underwriters Association 
and is currently serving as a member 
of the board of directors. 


asso- 


G. F. Burns Manager For 
Columbian National Life 


Fred S. Sibley, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, Columbia in National Life, 
Boston, recently announced the appoint- 
ment of George F. Burns as manager 
of the company’s Portland, Me. branch 
office. 

After receiving his B.A. degree from 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine, Mr. 
Burns joined the Liberty Mutual as a 
claims adjuster in the company’s Port- 
land office. Later he became a_ unit 
Supervisor for Penn Mutual Life and, 
before joining Columbian National, he 
Was an assistant manager in Mutual of 
New York’s Portland office. 





Managerial Trainers Named 
By Mutual of New York 


Mutual of New York has appointed 
three men to the sales department staff 
for special managerial training, it was 
announced by sales vice-president Stan- 
ton G. Hale. The appointees are Charles 
M. Banks, formerly regional manager in 
New Orleans for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; Howard A. Ives, formerly with 
New York Life in Portland, Ore.; and 
Alvah C. Meeker, who was with the 
Kemper- “Thom is Company, New York. 

Mr. Banks has been regional man- 
ager in how Orleans for the Veterans 
Administration since 1954. He had pre- 
viously been in sales management in 
other lines. He is a graduate of Missts- 
sippi State College and was a Nava: 
officer in World War II. 

Mr. Ives has been in the insurance 
field since 1950, and was formerly dis- 
trict Group manager for New York Life 
in Portland, Ore. He has bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from Stanford 
University. 

Mr. Meeker has been in sales ana 
management for several years. He was 
formerly district sales manager in New 
York City for Kemper-Thomas Com- 
pany, advertising specialty firm. He is 
a graduate of Colgate University. 


Louis Kirschenbaum Named 


Louis Kirschenbaum who has’ been 
manager of The Prudential’s Greenpoint 
district in Brooklyn has been appointed 
manager of its Richmond Hill district in 


Forest Hills, N. Y. He succeeds John 
A. Albanese who is now managing tiie 
Queens Village, N. Y. district. 

Mr. Kirschenbaum joined Prudential 


in 1933 and was an agent at Woodside 
until 1935. He also served as a staff 
manager there until 1952, when he was 
named manager of a company office at 
Brooklyn, 

Mr. Kirschenbaum is one of four 
brothers who hold supervisory positions 
in Prudential’s sales organization. His 
brother Harry is director of agencies in 
New York City, Benjamin is manager of 
a district in P ittsburgh, and Joseph head 
a staff of agents in Woodhaven. 














on Wit B&B Happy to eo You 


AT HIS FINE RESTAURANTS 

23 PARK — 
Near Ann St., 
Phone: WOrth 2- 3814 


Elected charter member of Esquire Club; Members of 
Diners Club, Duncan Hines, Executives Diners 


EMIL PANGAL—Genial Host to Downtown Diners for over 27 Years 


213 PEARL STREET 
N. Near Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Phone: Digby 4-2348 


Club, Expense Charge. 








United American Life Now 


Licensed in New Jersey 
United 
announced 


Howard, president of 


Atlanta, Ga., 


Pierre 
American Life, 
that the company has been licensed to 
operate in the state of New Jersey 
Pennant Associates, Newark, will repre- 
sent the 
Newark 
Arthur Morris, who has been 
state United American. 
Treasurer of Pennant Associates is Don- 
ald J. 

Pennant 
which includes big 
Jerry Coleman, 
Yankee 


company in the state. The 


insurance firm is headed by 
named 


manager for 


Fitz Maurice. 
Associates has a_ staff of 
agents league ball 
players Gene Woodling, 
Collins, and 


and Joe retired 


shortstop Phil Rizzuto. 


Flu Inaculations for 
Pacific Mutual Employes 


More than a thousand home office 
employes of Pacific Mutual Life will be 
eligible for company-provided inocula- 
tions against Asian Flu. According to 
Pacific Mutual Medical Director Dr. 
John C. Talbot the shots will be admin- 
istered without cost to those who desire 
it as soon as vaccine becomes available 

In addition to home personnel 
the company will Hahag for vaccinations 
of field representatives and other admin- 
istrative employes now operating in 42 
states, Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia. 


office 


Manhattan Names J. M. Nix 

Appointment of Joe M. Nix as general 
Manhattan Life in Amarillo, 
Texas. has been announced by the com- 


agent of 


pany’s home office. 
be at 1312 Tyler 

address of A. W. 
agent, who becomes assistant superin- 
Manhattan Life, on 
the date Mr. Nix’s appointment becomes 
effective. 

Mr. Nix has been supervisor of the 
Newman Agency since January. Immed- 
iately prior to that, he was connected 
with T. J. Bettes and Company, a mort 
gage loan concern, Earlier he was an 
agent with Minnesota Mutual Life and 
with National Life and Accident. 


Agency offices will 
Street, the 
Newman, 


present 
general 


tendent of agencies, 


Group Appointments 

Connecticut General announced four 
appointments in its field Group insurance 
and Group pension organization. 

James Addison, Jr. has been named 
district Group manager in Akron, Ohio 

New Group pension representatives are 
John P. Hanrahan in Chicago, Robert 
O. Novak in Cleveland, and Richard A 
Ross in New York City. All have been 


with the company’s home office Group 
sales department in Hartford. 

Mr. Addison, a graduate of Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio, joined Con 
necticut General in 1952 as a Group 


service representative in Cincinnati 
Prior to his appointment in Akron he 
Was assistant district Group manager 1 
Indianapolis. 





edged. 


EXPERIENCED MEN WANTED 
For UNLIMITED Life Insurance 
Sales OPPORTUNITIES as: 


1. Salaried Managers 
2. Personal producing general agents 


3. General Agents who want their own organization 


Whether you are interested in full-time or brokerage business, we have 
opportunities, the Merchandise and Financing Plans for Full-time Men. We 
are a New England company selling Life, Accident and Health, Family Hos- 
pital, Group and Major Medical. 


Send complete resume in confidence to Box 2554, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. All inquiries will be acknowl- 
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Arthur Johnson 
IRVING S. WOLFSON 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has ap- 
S. Wolfson 
Norman Peacor as associate 
Navy vet- 
Society of 


pointed Irving as Group ac- 
and C, 
actuary. Both men are 
Fellows of the 


tuary 
Group 
erans and 
Actuaries. 

Mr. Wolfson, born in Michigan and 
graduate of University of Michigan, 1950, 
Phi Beta Kappa, joined Massachusetts 
Mutual after graduation and was ap- 
pointed an actuarial assistant in 1951, 
assistant actuary, Group, in 1953, and 
associate actuary, Group, in 1956. 

Mr. Peacor, native of Boston, alumnus 
of Tufts College, where he was gradu- 
ated with honors in 1948, received his 
Master’s degree from University of 
Michigan in 1949. Before he came to the 

* Massachusetts Mutual in 1950, he was 
an actuarial student with another com- 





New York WLRT Qualifiers 


Fourteen women life underwriters in 
the New York City area have qualified for 


the Women’s Leaders Round Table, it 
was announced by Arthur L. Sullivan, 
president of the Life Underwriters’ 


Association of the City of New York. 

Recently presented with their 1957-58 
Life Membership Cards were Dorothy 
M. Boond, Katherine K. Deitsch, Edna 
(. Duschnes, Lillian L. Joseph, Ethel B. 


Karene, CLU, Hermine R. Kuhn, Sophie 
Lubroth, Grace C. Ross, Helen L. 
Strauss, Ceil K. Sweid, and Helen R. 
Ulrich. Receiving 1957-58 Membership 


Cards were: Matilda Adler, Midge Mor- 
ton and Vera Sundelson. 


New Post for B. C. Jones 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Bartlett C 
Jones as Group pension representative 
. the company’s Atlanta Group office. 

1 his new capacity, Mr. Jones will assist 
igents and brokers in the sale of Group 
pension plans and will provide service to 
policyholders in connection with Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Group pension policies. 


He will serve the southern area, includ- 
ing Tennessee, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
\labama, Mississippi and Florida. 


Born in Akron, Ohio, Mr. Jones was 
graduated from Sw: arthmore College and 
received his Master’s degree from E mory 
University. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 








C. NORMAN PEACOR 


pany. He 
assistant, 


actuary, 


Was 


Massachusetts Mutual Appoints Group Actuaries 
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appointed an 
Group, in 1952, 
Group, in 1956. 


and 


actuarial 
assistant 
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“Let’s talk about tough cases” 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-3964 





Four Appointed to 
Travelers Home Office 


Four claim office supervisors have been 
appointed in the home office of The 
Travelers Insurance Company. The four 
men had all been serving in the field as 
follows: Vernon E. Gery, supervising 
adjuster, Worcester, Mass.; Carl 
Morissey, supervising adjuster, St. Louis ; 
Williams’ H. Niver, supervising adjuster, 
Long Beach, Calif., and Raymond W. 
Pettigrew, assistant. claim manager, Pe- 
oria, Ill. 


Manufacturers Life Granted 
Licenses in Five New States 


Manufacturers Life has announced 
that it has been granted licenses to 
transact business in Indiana, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado and Vermont. The com- 
pany is now licensed in 23 states, the 
District of Columbia and the territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska. 











() READING--- 


this message can mean 


AS WRITING--- 


more “small business’ 
pension contracts 


ARITHMETIC? --- 


it’s the key to the sales appeal 


of Manufacturers Life’s Group Pension. The plan starts at 
only two lives yet gives big group advantages to small 
businesses. The figures show high cash values but low 
premiums that are sure to make satisfied clients out of 
skeptical prospects. 


Call a Manufacturers Life office for more details on 
this big money-maker. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
BALTIMORE « BOISE * CHICAGO « CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS 


DETROIT « 


MINNEAPOLIS « 
SAGINAW ¢ SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * SPOKANE « WASHINGTON, D.C, 


HARTFORD « 
NEWARK 


HONOLULU 
PHILADELPHIA « 


e LANSING « LOS ANGELES « MIAMI 


PITTSBURGH « PORTLAND 


Also licensed in Arizona, Delaware, Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia 


INSURANCE 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 


43-57 





| HEARD On The WAY 








The book by Ralph Hendershot mak- 
ing a vicious attack on life insurance 
and called “The Grim Truth About Life 
Insurance” is now in the bookstores, It 
is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
After being financial editor of World 
Telegram and Sun for nearly three dec- 
ades Mr. Hendershot retired and went 
with the Ben Gage outfit in Texas where 
the financial writer became president of 
the chief Gage organization. Mr. Gage Is 
now on trial in Texas under serious 
charges in connection with his insurance 
and financial operations. Undoubtedly, 
Mr. Hendershot was disgusted with his 
experience in that organization. 

As far as The Eastern Underwriter 
can ascertain Mr. Hendershot, as finan- 
cial editor of a metropolitan newspaper 
here, did not visit any of the principal 
life insurance companies in this area as 
a newspaper man. Some years ago his 
financial pages printed an attack on 
Industrial insurance. 

The Institute of Life Insurance has 
mailed to newspapers and other commu- 
nication channels a memorandum point- 
ing out some of the many misstatements 
in Mr. Hendershot’s book. 

Uncle Francis 


Equitable of Iowa Promotions 

Following are names and new titles of 
men promoted by Equitable Life of 
lowa: 

J. H. Windsor vice president and treas- 
urer; R. H. Richards financial vice presi- 
dent; J. P. Murphy accounting vice 
president ; H. T. Sears, CLU, adminis- 
trative vice president; J. W. Hubbell, Jr., 
assistant financial vice president; K. E. 
Westerbeck superintendent of bonds. 

Alex H. Audrey, president of Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York, has been elected 
a trustee of the company. 


Appoint H. J. MacKenzie 


Henry J. MacKenzie has been appoint- 
ed by the board of directors of Aetna 
Life to the post of assistant secretary, 
life underwriting department. Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie joined Aetna Life in 1924. For 
a number of years he has served as 
chief underwriter in the life under- 
writing department and is a specialist 
in the aviation and pension trust fields. 

A native of Hartford, Mr. MacKenzie 
is a graduate of Hartford Public High 
School and a veteran of World War II. 


PRUDENTIAL NAMES OSWALD 

Ralph E. Oswald, training consultant 
tor Phe 2 rudential, has been named 
manager of the company’s newly-created 
Columbia Basin district agency at Rich- 
i Wash., it was announced by Ruben 

. Nelson, director of agencies. 

A native of Washington, Mr. Oswald 
was born in Spokane and attended public 
schools there. He joined Prudential as 
agent in 1950 at Bremerton, Wash., was 
advanced to staff manager there the fol- 
lowing year and last January was ap- 
pointed training consultant at the com- 
pany’s western home office, Los Angeles. 
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Loyal Protective Holds Successful 


Convention At Virginia Beach 


Leading general agents and field rep- 
resentatives of the Loyal Protective Life 
of Boston gathered at The Cavalier, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., for three days last 
week (Sept. 26-28), and they were stimu- 
lated by a well diversified program of 
speakers, helpful conferences with home 
office staff members, and encouraged by 
the healthy progress which the company 
is making this year. 

The gathering also gave many of 
those attending the opportunity to get 
better acquainted with Jerome M. Powell, 
who was elected president of the com- 
pany in May succeeding his father, John 
M. Powell, now chairman of the board. 
He made an excellent impression in his 
presidential address which opened tie 
meeting and at the closing convention 
banquet last Saturday evening at which 
he presided. , j 

Mr. Powell said that in his first five 
months as president Loyal Protective 
has moved encouragingly ahead, con- 
tinuing to emphasize the quality of its 
product and of its operation. “This is 
the standard by which all of our de- 
cisions are made,” he said, “and there 
must be no compromise on this point 
for the sake of expediency or temporary 
gain.” 


New Policies Announced 


Speakers at the first business session 
included Walter E. Collins, vice pres- 
ident and secretary, who in speaking 
on “Sickness and Accident Trends,” re- 
vealed that the company is putting on 
the market a new professional overhead 
expense policy as well as improving its 
hospital insurance contracts. He was 
followed by Stuart F. Conrod, vice pres- 
ident and actuary, who announced a 
series of mortgage redemption riders to 
replace Loyal’s existing mortgage re- 
demption policy, as well as the proposed 
new and liberalized 1958 dividend scale 
for life policies which awaits approval 
of the company’s board of directors. 

Two other speakers were W. Richara 
Goode, director of sales promotion, who 
brought the good news that seven new 
sales leaflets have been prepared for 
agent’s use in selling the new merchan- 
dising, and Albert Robins, second vice 
president, whose topic was “Under- 
writing Is A Joint Operation.” 

Welcome was extended to one and all 
by Board Chairman John M. Powell. He 
was honorary chairman of the conven- 
tion with Jerome M. Powell as chairman 
and Mr. Goode as convention manager. 


Two Other Busi S 


The second business session on Sep- 
tember 27 was opened by Wesley L. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Loyal’s assistant vice presi- 
dent in Toronto, who spoke optimistical- 
ly on “Canada Looks Ahead.” Dr. Henry 
W. Hudson, Jr., medical director, then 
gave his views on “Current Develop- 
ments in Medicine.” Roland J. Splitt- 
gerber, superintendent of agencies, 
presided. At noon the entire party had 
lunch at the Williamsburg (Va.) Inn 
followed by a tour of the restored area 
in this historic town. 

Program of the final morning’s session 
with Vice President Collins presiding 
included the following: “More Income 
tor Your Production” by Edward L. 
Doyle, Jr., superintendent of agencies; 
greetings from the claim department 
brought by Charles A. Lytle, assistant 
secretary; Ralph L. Ryan (John 
Jacobs Agency) on “The Field Repre- 
sentative — His Responsibilities and 
Rewards,” and Mrs. Melville J. Ellis 
Harry J. Tiedeck Agency) on “The 

ife — Her Responsibilities and Re- 
wards.” 

After an intermission the speaking re- 
sumed with Stuart M. Shotwell, second 
vice president and associate actuary, 
Speaking on “Baby Group”; Luther A. 
isher, general agent in Reading, Pa., 
Whose topic was “Our Worthwhile Pro- 





fession,” and Mr. Splittgerber who 
spoke on “The Most Respected Man in 
Town.” At the banquet that evening 
Robert W. Osler, editor of “The Insur- 
ance Salesman,” told why “You Are in 
the Most Important Business in the 
World.” 

Chairman Powell was proud to rec- 
ognize at the banquet three general 
agents and five field representatives who 
did the best production job in last 
April’s President’s Month campaign. The 
general agents were Luther A. Fisher, 
Reading; J. R. Williams, Boise, Idaho; 
C. W. Willis. Spokane, Wash. The 
fieldmen included J. L. Wenrich, Read- 
ing; Henrv Speer, Monmouth, IIL; 
Channing W. Souther. Ir.. Boston; R. K. 
Cranston, Spokane; E. L. Michaelsen, 
Spokane. 

Further features of Loyal Protective’s 
successful gathering will be published 
in our October 11 issue. 


Deason Succeeds Caldwell 


For Connecticut Mutual 
Appointment of Herbert E. Deason as 
general agent at Salt Lake City was 
announced by Connecticut Mutual Life. 
His office is responsible for handling 
sales and service for the company 
thrcughout Utah and southeastern Idaho. 
Mr. Deason, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, served as a Naval 
officer during World War II. He entered 
the life insurance business in 1950 and 
served as a division supervisor and Min- 
nesota state manager for Iowa Life. 
Prior to joining Connecticut Mutual he 
Was assistant agency director at the 
home office of Central Standard Life in 
Chicago. 

As general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual in Salt Lake City, Mr. Deason 
succeeds Max S. Caldwell, who originally 
established the agency in 1948. Mr. 
Caldwell, a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, asked to be relieved 
of his managerial responsibilities so that 
he could devote full time to his large 
personal clientele. He will remain with 
the agency. 


Brokerage Consultants 

Connecticut General Life has announc- 
ed the appointments of six brokerage 
consultants to serve independent insur- 
ance brokers and their clients. 

They are Ralph J. Cochran, Jr. at 
Atlanta; Albert George, Jr. in Charlotte ; 
Robert J. Hanbury, New Orleans; 
Joseph E. Harrington at the John Street, 
New York City, agency; James Vander- 
Waal, Memphis; and Robert E. Vig- 
neault, Worcester. 

They will be technical consultants for 
brokers in all phases of individual and 
Group life, accident and health insur- 
ance, and retirement planning. 





future. Successful applicant's i 


AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
Wanted by 
TOP LOS ANGELES AGENCY 


Excellent opportunity offered to experienced life insurance man desirious of lo- 
cating in California. Attractive salary and bonus arrangement assures splendid 
diate r 








Man must be between 28 and 


highly competitive contracts. 


93 Nassau Street 





with recruiting and training new full-time agents, but he also will be charged 
with some responsibility in the supervision of the agency's full-time representatives. 
35. Agency represents a highly respected more 
than century-old mutual life insurance company which is among the leaders in 
the business. Company is noted for low net cost and offers a wide variety of 
Please address your reply to the following box 
number giving full details about yourself. Our agency staff knows of this adver- 
tisement. All replies held in strictest confidence. 


BOX 2552 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


ponsibility will be primarily concerned 


New York 38, N. Y. 








State Mutual Introduces 
Its New Family Policy 


A new family policy—“The State Mu- 
tual Family Plan’—has recently been 
announced by State Mutual Life of 
America, Worcester, according to H. 
Ladd Plumley, president. The new single 
policy insures the whole family, including 
present and future children, and besides 
unique conversion privileges, it also in- 
cludes coverage on mother and children 
paid up to end of insurance periods, if 
the father dies, 

In a statement introducing the new 
policy, Joe B. Long, agency vice pres- 
ident, said that this entire family cov- 
erage, offering whole life insurance for 
the father, and Term insurance for the 
mother and each child in the family, 
along with many valuable features, was 
one of the finest policies ever issued by 
this 113-year old company and fitted the 
needs of growing American family units. 

Features mentioned by Mr. Long in- 
clude an automatic waiver of premium 
disability benefit; automatic insurance 
for additional children, whether born or 
legally adopted, without additional cost; 
and a whole-life conversion privilege to 
five times the original amount of Term 
insurance on each child. 

The age limits for fathers under the 
new policy are 18 to 50 years. State 
Mutual also stated that the wife’s Term 
insurance would be added to the father’s 
protection to age 65 should the wife 
pass away before he reached that age. 
Age limits for the wife at issue are 17 
to 58 years and a span of 20 years 
variance between husband and wife age 
years is allowed, At the end of the term 
period for the wife, she can convert the 
full amount of her coverage to whole 
life insurance without evidence of in- 
surability. Both husband and wife re- 
ceive additional death benefit if death 
results from accident as defined in the 
policy. Children’s ages at issue in the 
State Mutual family plan are from 15 
days to 18th birthday, and each receives 
Term insurance to the 25th birthday, 
or to the father’s age 65, whichever 
occurs first. 


JOHN HANCOCK PROMOTIONS 
Thomas A. Walsh and John P. Sheehan 


Associate Underwriting Directors; 
Julian W. Tolman’s New Post 
Promotion of Thomas A. Walsh to 
underwriting director, and John P. 
Sheehan to associate underwriting di- 
rector, has been announced by the John 
Hancock. At the same time, Julian W. 
Tolman will become manager of the 
general agency division of the underwrit- 

ing department. 

Mr. Walsh has been with the company 
since 1930. He became manager of the 
general agency division in 1947, and 
assistant underwriting director in 1953. 

Mr. Sheehan has been with the com- 
pany since 1925 and was made manager 
of the district agency division in 1947, 
becoming assistant underwriting director 
in 1953. 

Mr. Tolman, who joined the company 
in 1946, became assistant manager of the 
general agency division in 1953. 

Mr. Walsh has taken an active part 
in the FCA, employe association of the 
John Hancock, having served as vice 
president and later president of the 
organization, and at present is serving 
as a member of its operations council. 
A member of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association and the North- 
ern New England Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Walsh has been active in 
Red Cross and Red Feather drives, and 
is past chairman of the Cub Scouts 
organization in Wakefield, Mass., where 
he makes his home. 

Mr. Sheehan served with the Third 
Army in Europe during World War II, 
rising to the rank of lieutenant colonel 
A member of the John Hancock War 
Veterans Association, he is past presi- 
dent of the 101st Field Artillery Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Tolman is a graduate of Yale 
University, and has received the Life 
Office Management Association Fellow 
ship. 





There are five units to the State Mutual 
Family Plan and any one family may 
purchase three units. Life insurance for 
the father may be up to $15,000. 
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Our new REAP (Retirement Equity Accumulation Program) was 
designed as one solution to a problem that we feel faces the life 
insurance industry. As a pioneering move it entailed mountains 
of correspondence and miles of red tape. We'll be more than 
happy to share our experience with any company that may be 
contemplating a similar program. Feel welcome to write me. 


Wary UV. Wade, President 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona ® California ¢ Delaware 
Florida @¢ Georgia ®@ Iliinois ¢ Indiana ® Kentucky @ Maryland 





Michigan @ Missouri © New Mexico @ Ohio @ Pennsylvania 


Tennessee @ Virginia © West Virginia ¢ D. of C. @ Hawaii 
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Advantage of Educating 

Public Cited By Gregg 
LAA ANNUAL MEETING SPEAKER 
American College President Offers 


Specific Suggestions for Public 
Education Programs 





Davis W. Gregg, president of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
speaking last week at the annual meet- 
ing of Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
in Philadelphia, said that the 


fs 


ciation 
general public of our nation gradually 
learning about life insurance through a 
variety of soundly conceived educational 
“For example,” he said, “the 
relations pro- 


programs. 
great institutional public 
gram conceived and executed by the i1n- 
Life Insurance is a fundamen- 


stitute of 
this education. The 


tal aspect of 
effective public relations activities of in- 
dividual companies as exemplified by 
company advertising, annual reports and 
policyholder messages of many types 
have brought greater understanding. And 
the face-to-face teaching of underwrit- 
ers has helped greatly to push back the 
frontiers of ignorance.” 

Mr. Gregg said that 
knows about life insurance the 


the more the 


public 
more receptive it is. They buy more and 
lapse less and it is to the advantage of 
the industry to give them the facts and 
teach them the uses. He also pointed 
out that as the general public becomes 
better educated about life insurance they 
not only will deserve, but will demand, 
a high level of education and perform- 
ance by the life insurance representa- 
tives who serve them. “Inevitably,” he 
said, “they will be more receptive to the 
purchase of life insurance but, at the 
same time, they will be more discrimi- 
nating in what they buy and from 
whom.” 

Mr. Gregg called upon representatives 
of the business, “the creative promoters, 
the publicizers and the communicators 
of our business,” to use their power in- 
dividually and collectively to energize 
life insurance education on both fronts 
“Tt is only you who, by using all of your 
techniques and avenues of com- 
munication can glamorize, definitize and 
‘tangify’ the benefits of education. 

“Here are a few specific suggestions 
you might want to consider: 

“Continue the remarkably fine job you 
are doing in educating the public through 
the dissemination of understandable in 
formation about life insurance. Stay 
away from life insurance ‘gobbledygook’ 
which so mystifies the 106 million policy- 
holders in our nation. 

“Keep your eyes peeled and your minds 
open at all times for opportunities to 
learn more about public education pro 


tools, 


grams such as that in family financial 
security. When you have the oppor 
tunity to promote or publicize these 


programs in any way, 2Zive them your 
biggest headlines 

“Learn all you can about educational 
programs for underwriters and manag- 
ers; then teach your company’s represen- 
tatives what education can mean to their 
personal growth and development. Pro- 
mote CLU as if the very future of your 
company depended upon your field rep- 
resentatives meeting these standards. It 
may. Promote LUTC and other pro- 
grams of institutional and company 
training with all your might. Use such 
channels of promotion as your company 
magazine, trade press advertising, com- 
pany brochures and leaflets. Yes, why 
not include in your fine LAA ‘Sales 
Promotion in Action’ Series a ‘sales 
promotion case history’ relating to CLU. 

“Perhaps you will consider having 


one of your present committees or a 
new committee study your association’s 
relations with organizations doing life 
insurance educational work and make 
definite recommendations as to how color 
and drama can be added to the educa- 
tional picture.” 





Future Public Relations 

Discussed At Ad Meet 
CHAS. R. CORCORAN PRESIDES 
W. W. Cary, John L. Briggs and Donald 


E. Lynch, Speakers; Aid 
Printing Field 





Charles R. Corcoran, second vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Society, presided at a 
session in Philadelphia last week of Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association at 
which future life insurance public rela- 
tions were forecasted. Among speakers 
were William W. Cary, board secretary, 
Northwestern Mutual; John L. Briggs, 
vice president, Southland Life; and 
Donaid E. Lynch, Mutual Benefit Life. 


Cary on Innovations in Printing Field 


Mr. Cary said there has been rapid 
technical progress in all areas of com- 
munications. The one in which his com- 
pany places greatest stress is the print- 
ing field. Northwestern Mutual is using 
direct typesetting by wire, setting type 
for offset printing directly on a photro- 
graphic negative and other innovations. 
“We can expect further improvements 
in colors, speed and cost,” he said. “Per- 
haps new papers will be developed which 
will completely eliminate any loss in 
color and in printing. Addressing ot 
envelopes by IBM machines on continu- 
ous strips is already here.” He thought 
more companies will make use of their 
windows — home office and agency — 
for display materials to help with their 
communications and sales. Perhaps other 
companies will be interested in country 
and state fairs. 

Briggs on “Audiences” 

Mr. Briggs in discussing “audiences” 
life companies want to reach said the 
most important was their own home of- 
fice employes and the field force. Unless 
their good will is obtained in relation- 
ship to company and top management 
as individuals over all, public relatrons 
with other “audiences” will fail. Both 
of those groups daily contact thousanas 
of other audiences and will either ex- 
press. satisfaction to all the people 
reached and engender their enthusiasm 
or the reverse will happen. Audiences 
reached by the life companies two de- 
cades from now may fall into the same 
general classification as today’s, but will 
have more money to spend for insurance. 
“Our job.” he said in discussing the 
competition from automobiles, house- 
hold appliances, et al., “is to make the 
need of insurance develop into a ‘want’ 
stronger than that which might influence 
purchase from competitors of life insur- 
ance salestnanship.” 


Lynch on Good Community Relations 


Mr. Lynch said that the first objective 
of a life company in future as at present 
is to ascertain what kind of influence it 
wants to exert on the public and then 
set itself to reach that objective. Above 
all, it must help create and maintain 
good community relations. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Opens New Agency in Utah 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has ex- 
tended its sales organization to the State 
of Utah with the establishment at Salt 
Lake City of its 98th agency. Tom S. 
Stein has been named manager of the 
new office, which encompasses all of Utah 
and 33 counties in Idaho. 

Mr. Stein has been assistant general 
agent at the Earl C. Jordan Agency uo: 
Massachusetts Mutual in Chicago ror 
the past two years. He joined the com- 
pany in Chicago in 1954, setting an our- 
standing record of personal _producuon 
in his first year. Born in Chicago, he 
was graduated from Carleton College in 
Northfield, Minn. in 1942, and served in 
the Army during World War II and 
the Korean conflict. He is a former 
member of the Chicago Association or 
Life Underwriters and was active on the 
steering committee of the Chicago Coun- 
cil of Foreign Relations. 


Addresses LAA Meeting 


ROBERT DECHERT 


A report on Mr. Dechert’s talk at the 
annual meeting of LAA appears on 
Page 1 of this issue. 





Connecticut Mutual Offers 
Automatic Premium- Payment 


An automatic monthly premium-pay- 
ment service is now available to policy- 
owners of Connecticut Mutual Life. Call- 
ed ConnMuMatic, the new service en- 
ables a policyowner to pay his prem- 
iums automatically simply by authorizing 
his bank to accept checks drawn by the 
company each month against his account. 

According to the company announce- 
ment, the automatic check service makes 
the convenience of monthly premium 
payments available to policyowners at 
considerable savings over the company’s 
regular monthly rate. 

The new plan eliminates premium 

effects other 
simplified accounting pro- 
home office in Hartford. 


notices and economies 


through a 
cedure at the 
The savings are passed on to policy- 
owners in the form of a lower monthly 
rate, reflecting a 248% service charge 
instead of the 6% charge for regular 
monthly premiums. 

The ConnMuMatic service is not lim- 
ited to new policies. A policyowner 
may combine premiums on all his Con- 
necticut Mutual policies, including tnose 
on his wife and children, into one 
monthly payment to be taken care o1 
automatically by company checks against 
his account. The only requirements are 
that the policyowner must have a regu- 
lar checking account in a cooperating 
bank, and that the monthly payment 
must total at least $10. 


Peoples Life Appoints 
Wilson Vice President 


LaVerne Wilson has been elected vice 
president of Peoples Life. For the past 
two years, Mr. Wilson has been oper- 
ating his own general agency at Brook, 
Indiana. Prior to that time he was vice 
president and superintendent of agencies 
of Peoples Life. 

Mr. Wilson will serve as chairman of 
the agency committee and his son, James 
QO. Wilson of Frankfort, Indiana will con- 
tinue to serve as superintendent of agen- 
cies of the company. 

Mr. Wilson first joined Peoples Ltte 
as agency supervisor after spending a 
number of years in personal production 
as an agent. In 1939 he was named 
superintendent of agencies and in 1952 
was elected vice president. 








Oates Talk to Ad Men a Hit 


James Franklin Oates, Jr., president of 
Equitable Society, made a big hit at Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association con- 
vention in addressing it in Philadelphia 
last week. Mr. Oates was especially hon- 
ored by presidents of all the companies 
whose home offices are in Philadelphia 
attending the luncheon to hear Equit- 
able’s new president. 





Northwestern Mutual To 
Hold All-Western Meeting 


On October 7 and 8 the 10th annual 
all-western meeting of Northwestern 
Mutual Life, to be attended by more 
than 200 of ‘the company’s agents srom 
eight western states, will be held in tne 
Fairmont hotel, San Francisco. Agents 
from Arizona, California, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington will participate in the two- 
day program. 

Edmund Fitzgerald, president of tne 
100-year-old Northwestern Mutual, and 
six other company officials will attend 
from the firm’s home office, Milwaukee. 
Mr. Fitzgerald will address the group 
building his talk on the theme of the 
meeting: “Our Business In Our Second 
Century.” 

In addition to President Fitzgerald, 
the following officers from the firms 
home office will take part in the pro- 
gram: Harold W. Gardiner, CLU, direc 
tor of education and field training, Ralph 
Harkness, CLU, assistant director ot in- 
surance services and planning; John T. 
Lippincott, Jr., CLU, assistant director 
of agencies; Robert E. Templin, super- 
intendent of agencies; Willard H. Grif- 
ho CL, superintendent of agenctes; 
William W. Cary, secretary of the board 
of trustees. 


W. M. Moriarty’s New Post 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of William M. 
Moriarty as Group pension represent- 
ative in the company’s Oklahoma City 
Group office. In his new capacity, Mr. 
Moriarty will assist agents and_ brokers 
in the sale of Group pension plans and 
will provide service to policyholders in 
connection with Massachusetts Mutual 
Group pension policies. He will serve 
the southwestern area, including Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas, Missouri, 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 

A native of Holyoke, Mass., Mr. 
Moriarty was graduated from Bates 


College and is a veteran of the Army. 


Geiger Agency Supervisor 


The Glenn G. Geiger Agency of New 


England Life, New York City, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph C. 
Whitford as agency supervisor. A_grad- 


uate of the University of Notre Dame, 
Mr. Whitford is actively engaged in 
local community affairs in Glen Rock, 
N. J., where he resides. He has seven 
years of life insurance experience. is a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and has specialized in many 
courses, including those on advanced 
underwriting, business insurance and 
pension plans. His new duties will in- 
clude the training and = supervision ot 
new and experienced agents. 





GROUP REPRESENTATIVE 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of H. Neil 
Howard as district Group representative 
in the Atlanta Group office. He has 
been with the Atlanta office as a Group 
representative. In his new position he 
will assist agents and brokers in the 
sale of Group plans and will provide 
service to policyholders in connection 
with Massachusetts Mutual Group poli- 
cies. 

Mr. Howard has completed the course 
conducted by the Group department's 


term and casualty sales school. He was 
graduated from Auburn College in 1956 


and served with the Army Engineers 


from 1951-53. 
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Quarter Century Club dinner of 


at the Sheraton Plaza, Boston, with 


board. 
right : 


Mrs. Dame, and Mr. Elliott. 


More than 700 members of the home office who have 


years of service with the company 


bined record of service to the John 


years. 


Mutual’s Family Policy 
On Sub-Standard Lives 


In a letter to the field force of Mutual 
Life of New York, Senior Vice President 
Phillips 
Family 


and Chief 
says the company will make its 


Actuary James T. 


Insurance available to  sub- 
standard lives and is reviewing rejected 
cases along those lines. Family Insur- 
ance will be available to — who 
qualify for insurance: in class A and F 
inclusive; with temporary flat extra 
premium for medical impairments ; with 
flat extra premium ratings for occupa- 
tion or aviation. 


program 


Manhattan Life Names 


Taylor in Jacksonville 
Appointment of William M. Taylor as 
general agent of Manhattan Life in 
Jacksonville has been announced by the 
company’s home office. 

In sales work since 1948, Mr. Taylor’s 
most recent association has been with 
Jefferson Standard Life as a ; laa 
representative in Greensboro, N. 

A Navy veteran of both World W; ar Il 
and the Korean conflict, he is the holder 
of the submarine combat pin with three 
Stars as well as American, European, 
-_ Asiatic Theater of Operations rib- 
IONS, 


Harmelin Brokers Course 
The 112th class of the Harmelin 
Agency, general agents for Continentat 
Assurance, to prepare brokers for the 
October 24 New York State life agent’s 
examination, will begin October 9. The 
course consists of five lectures and is 
conducted at the agency’s offices, 50 


Church Street, New York. Instruction 
will be given by David R. Harmelin 


and William Harmelin, both of whom 
Served as LUTC moderators last year. 
A limited number of applicants will be 
accepted and there is no charge for the 
Instruction. 


Byron K. Elliott, president of the company, 
Walter A. Wallstrom, president of the Quarter Century Club, 


were 


Hancock 


John Hancock Quarter Century Club Dinner 


invited to attend the dinner. 


totals more than 


Lincoln National Partnership 
I fugh Gifford 


for Lincoln 


Appointment of R 
general agent in Baltimore 


National Life in 


B. Lanham has been announced by 


Cross, 


agencies. The agency will 


Lanham-Gifford Agency. 

Mr. Gifford joined Lincoln National 
Life in 1946 as special agent. He assumed 
supervisory duties in 1955 and was 


named agency 
year. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. 
graduated from the 
of Commerce, 
counting 


where he 


was featured speaker. 


partnership with 


supervisor the 


Jaltimore 
majored in 
and business administration. 























John Hancock Mutual Life was held last week 
Mrs. Miriam W. Dame and 
members receiving gift Paul Revere bowls from Paul F. Clark, chairman of the 
Left 
Mr. Clark, 


28 other new 


had twenty-five or more 
Their com- 


twenty-thousand 


now be the 


Gifford was 
College 


as % 


Roy 


Cecil 


vice president and director of 


following 


ac- 











months. 


personally, an average of 
premiums. 


quiries confidential. 





Opportunity in Northern N. J. 


A large national and well-known insurance company 
wants a supervisor in Northern New Jersey (preferably 
Newark) capable of becoming a General Agent in 6 


This man must train and recruit men and produce. 


Write, stating experience and qualifications. 
Address reply to The Eastern Under- 
writer, Box 2556, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 














$1,000 monthly annualized 


All in- 








New York Life Dinner For 
Its 25-Year Service Club 


New York Life held its first annual 
dinner for 1,271 of its home office em- 
ployes, who are members of the com- 


pany’s newly organized 25-Year Service 
Club, September 30 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Membership in the club 
represents 25% of the company’s total 
home office staff of approximately 5,000. 
The 1,271 members of the club repre- 
sent over 40,000 years of service. 

Among special guests were five eim- 
ployes who have been with New York 
Life for 50 years or more. They are: 
Charles J. Baxter and Abr: tham Wein- 
berg, both 53 years; George C. Gross, 
51 years; Thomas V. B. Korwan and 
Frederick G. Neuffer, both 50 years. 

Chairman Devereux C. Josephs and 
President Clarence J. Myers, and other 
executives, acted as hosts to the em- 
ployes, most of whom began work with 
the company at 346 Broadway, which was 
the 113-year-old company’s home office 
until 1928. In that year its new home 
office was opened at 51 Madison Avenue 
on the site of the old Madison Square 
Garden. 

The 25-Year Service Club is for nome 
office employes. The company also has 
thousands of representatives and em- 
ployes in its 207 general offices through- 
out the United States, Hawaii and 
Canada. 


Single Parent Coverage 
setae Life and Accident of Concord, 
H. announces that single parents may 
ak the protection and savings under 
its Family Policy in cases where the 
other parent is dead or outside the age 
limits, uninsurable or divorced, if at least 
two people are insured under the policy. 





FRANK McCAFFREY 








WUTUALZ LIFE 


Permanent Insurance For Both 


Husband and Wife 
Call us for Full Information 


LARRY CAMPS 
OXford 7-2121 
800 SECOND AVE. (at 42nd St.) NEW YORK 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


sOsTON, wassscuuse-rs 


Ask M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


about 


JOHN HANCOCK’S 
New Family Policy 


HERMAN FEINGOLD 








Manager At Louisville 





HORAN 


JACK W. 


The appointment of Jack W. Horan 
Manhattan Life in 
announced by the 


as general agent of 
Louisville, has been 
company’s home office. Agency offices 
are at 697 Starks Building. 

Mr. Horan has a 
insurance experience, first with 
New York, and for the 
past five years with the Louisville office 


of Occidental Life of California. For the 


broad background 
of life 
the Home Life, 


past three years, he has been branch 


manager for Occidental in Louisville. 


Promote J. Darrison Sillesky 

J. Darrison Sillesky has been promoted 
to associate Group actuary in the Group 
actuarial and underwriting department of 
the John Hancock. He joined the com 
pany in 1945 in Group annuity under- 
writing division. In 1949 he became assis- 
tant manager of the division, and for the 
past five years has been staff assistant 
and underwriting 


in the Group actuarial 
department. A graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, cum laude, in 1937, Mr. Sillesky 


Master of Arts degree from 


university in 1938. 


earned a 
the same 


Prudential Names Kroner 


To Head Woodside District 


Harold T. Kroner has been appointed 
head of The Prudential’s Woodside dis- 
trict in Jackson Heights, N. Y. to fill 
the vacancy created by the continuing 
illness of Wallace Doubleday 

For the past six months Mr. Kroner 
has been a regional supervisor in the 
company’s Brooklyn regional _ office. 
Originally an agent in the district he will 
now direct, he was advanced through 
increasingly responsible positions to the 
Brooklyn post. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 


Included in this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter as Part II is The Gold Book 
of Life Insurance Selling. The theme of 
The Gold Book is the changing market 
in life insurance for which symposium 
a large number of chief officers of life 
insurance companies, and Lester O. 
Schriver, managing director of National 
Association of Life Underwriters, have 
written articles. 


SELL CONFIDENCE—THE “SIZZLE” 
Elmer Wheeler of Texas, nationally 


known sales expert, told agents at 
the National 
Agents’ convention at Chicago to “sell 


the sizzle, not the steak”; sell confi- 


Association of Insurance 


dence in security the agent can impart 
to an assured, and not just a piece of 
paper called a policy. District Attor- 
ney Frank A. Gulotta of Nassau County 
on Long Island, N. Y., said to the Nas- 


sau County Association of Insurance 
Agents’ meeting recently: “Of what 
value is the product, unless I receive 


the comfort of service?” 

Here are two non-insurance men, lead- 
ers in their fields of salesmanship and 
law, respectively, who point the way for 
qualified, intelligent insurance agents to 
continue to operate successfully despite 
merchandising efforts of large insurers 
who sell through so-called captive agents. 
In communities where local agents op- 
erate, rather than brokers, other inde- 
pendent business men are often not 
lriven out by super-markets; assuming 
the small, independent renders that per- 
larger markets can- 
not readily provide and assuming also 


sonal service the 
he has quality merchandise. 

Witness the druggist who is a pharma- 
cist and fills prescriptions of doctors 
for those who are ill. The average indi- 
vidual, when sick, isn’t looking for a 
minor medicines. 
He wants the best available and trusts 


savings in costs on 
his doctor and druggist. Likewise those 
local butchers who handle quality beef 
and other meat products survive compe- 
tition. They sell meat at prices above 
those of super-markets; they stay in 
business because their customers have 


confidence that the steak, or whatever 
is ordered, will be as tender and tasty 
as desired. In the druggist, the butcher, 
and many other local merchants the 
customers have personal confidence. 

Likewise the local insurance agent who 
develops confidence that the protection 
he sells will be adequate, as broad as can 
be obtained and placed with companies 
which pay losses honestly and prompt- 
ly. The agent who calls personally on 
prospects and convinces them he is 
qualified to advise them on their insur- 
ance needs and to provide them with 
the policy or policies which will remove 
fear of loss from their minds, is going 
to succeed generally over someone who 
may offer policies at lower costs, but is 
essentially a salesman rather than a 
counselor. 

The best policies which insurance com- 
panies offer do not sell themselves. 
They must be advertised and merchan- 
dised. Price appeals by the independent 
insurers have brought in thousands of 
customers; chances are strong those as- 
sureds never were properly approached 
by local agents. After the stock com- 
panies offered the excellent Homeown- 
ers’ policies a few years ago there was 
a period in which sales were slow. Then 
as local agents themselves were educated 
on these broad covers, called on pros- 
pects to make surveys and persuaded 
the latter this new coverage was su- 
perior to a mass of individual policies, 
sales soared and premium income rose 
rapidly. 

Package policies generally cost more 
than specific covers. Even though the 
broad covers offer certain discounts, the 
fact the assured is buying broader pro- 
tection and insurance more closely re- 
lated to present day values tend to raise 
the total dollar outlay. Yet the assured 
takes the insurance. He believes in and 
trusts the agent as he would his doctor 
or lawyer, 

Trouble seems to be too many agents 
attempt to carry on their business with- 
contacts with 


out extensive personal 


prospects. They mail renewals and bills, 
try to attend to too many office details 
themselves and fail to make the neces- 
sary personal calls on clients and pros- 
pects. No wonder policyholders who for 





Moffett, Chicago 
P. WARREN SMITH 


P. Warren Smith has been elected 
president and a director of the Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Company of Con- 
necticut. He succeeds Clayton Gengras, 
elected chairman of the board. Mr. 
Smith has a background of 27 years’ 
in insurance and has served both agen- 
cies and companies in an executive capa- 
city. For 12 years he was with H. Dal- 
mar & Company, a Chicago general 
agency. He then became associated with 
the group of mortgage bankers who 
formed The Paramount Fire Co. of 
which he was vice president and _ later, 
when the company was sold to Trans- 
america Corporation, he became vice 
president of Paramount and the Pacific 
National Fire. In 1952 Mr. Smith was 
elected executive vice president of 
Youngburg-Carlson Company, a general 
agency in Chicago. He has been associ- 
ated with Herbert V. Jones & Company 


for one year, 
* ok 


Mr. and Mrs. Timothy A. Foley, re- 
cently welcomed the arrival of a new 
daughter, Maureen, their first child. Mr. 
Foley, a supervisor with the John M. 
Fraser agency of Connecticut Mutual 
Life in New York, is the son of Timothy 
W. Foley, New York general agent for 
State Mutual Life. 





end are virtually mail-order 
customers become ready prospects for 
the cut-rate independent insurers. These 
policyholders have received little service, 
so why pay more than a competitor 
offers? They don’t really know their 
insurance agent so why should he have 
a preferred place in their business activi- 
ties over the solicitor of the cut-rate 
company?. Such policyholders often 
know little of what the insurance in- 
dustry offers; no one ever bothered to 
tell them. 

True, members of the American Agen- 
cy System have to fight cost competition 
today. But they have weapons with 
which to succeed. One is the splendid 
policies and loss services the old-line 
companies offer; another the ability and 
readiness to sell confidence in the 
minds of prospects and present policy- 
holders. 


years on 








Rt. Hon. James G. Stuart, a member 
of Parliament and former Secretary of 
State for Scotland, has been made a 
director of General Accident. A gradu- 
ate of Eton he served in the Royal 
Scots during the first World War where 
he was a brigade-major. In 1935 he 
became a Lord Commissioner of the 
Treasury and continued until 1941 when 
he was appointed Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Treasury and Govern- 
ment chief whip. 


oe ER 


G. Earle Fox, vice president of Glens 
Falls Insurance Co. of Glens Falls, N. Y,, 
has been named general chairman of 
committees which has arranged for a 
mass chest X-ray survey on a city-wide 
basis from September 30 through Oc- 


tober 18. 
a ee 


Robert W. Walker, an assistant actu- 
ary for Northwestern Mutual, has been 
appointed to the Wisconsin state Group 
life insurance board. 


oe 


Robert J. Reault has been appointed 
general adjuster of the fire loss depart- 
ment at the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
and the Standard Fire. An Army vet- 
eran, he is a graduate of Michigan State 
College and previously served as staff 
adjuster for the companies in Michigan. 


x 0S 


A. G. Wynne Field, superintendent of 
advertising and editor of publications for 
General Accident of Toronto, has been 
named Canadian area director of the In- 
ternational Council of Industrial Editors. 
ICIE is an association of some 3,50 
editors of company magazines published 
in the U. S., Canada, Hawaii and Eng- 
land and is affiliated with similar organ- 
iaztions in Europe. 


* * * 


Frederick D. Gabel, president of Hage- 
dorn & Company, New York insurance 
brokers, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of Otarion Lis- 
tener Corporation, Ossining, N. Y 
Otarion is the inventor of an eyeglass 
hearing aid. Hagedorn & Company was 
established in 1869. Mr. Gabel is a mem- 
ber of the New York County Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Maritime Law Association, 
and is on the board of trustees of the 
Isabella Home for the Aged, New York 
City. 

x * * 


James E. Guy, assistant secretary, who 
supervises automobile business for the 
western department and four provinces 
of Canada, will retire from the America 
Fore Group January 1 after 37 years 
service. Mr. Guy was born in Chicago 
and attended the local schools. He en- 
tered the insurance field in 1912 in the 
automobile department of the Royal. He 
joined America Fore in 1920 in the auto- 
mobile department of the Fidelitv-Phenix 
Fire in the Chicago office. He later be- 
came assistant manager of the automo- 
bile department and in 1927 was made 
manager. In 1951 he was appointed an 
assistant secretary of all companies of 
the America Fore Group supervising the 
automobile department in the western 


department. 
ee 


A. H. McKinley, second vice president 
for policy payments, Mutual of New 
York, after 48 years with the company, 
has retired under the provisions of its 
security and retirement program. He be- 
gan his career with MONY as an office 
hoy in the selection department in 1909. 
In 1946 Mutual of New York consolidated 
claims administration and policy pay- 
ments in the newly formed policy, pay- 
ment division, and named Mr. McKinley 
to head the new division as manager 0 
policy payments. He was advanced to 
second vice president in 1955. 
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American Foreign Insurance Association 40 Years Old 


Foreign Insurance Associ- 
ation, which has a membership of 21 
fre and casualty insurance companies 


engaged in worldwide operations, is 40 


American 


years old. 

In commemoration of the anniversary 
the Association’s publication, AFIA 
News has been enlarged with historical 
facts, feature stories and_ personality 
items. Chairman of AFIA is John A. 
North, president Phoenix Insurance Co. 
of Hartford. President of AFIA is 
James O. Nichols. Association is now in 
69 countries. 

In a statement which leads off the 
edition Mr. North said that following 
World War I, when AFIA commenced 
entering its companies in foreign lands, 
the insurance fraternity in those coun- 
tries exhibited little interest in the As- 
sociation. Continuing, Mr. North said 
in part: 

“I have shared in this work almost 
from the beginning, and many of my 
associates in the field and at head office 
are old friends who traveled the high 
seas and distant roads with me and now 
share the pleasant memories of those 
years and the rich experience and knowl- 
edge gained along the way. I think all 
of us have known the joy of accomplish- 
ment, and the satisfaction and deep 
contentment which come from having 
done creative work.” 

While cannons, casualties and capitu- 
lation still made the banners of news- 
papers in 1918 a few internationally- 
minded American insurance leaders 
sensed this nation’s future in a world 
of need and want for economy recovery. 
Inspired by the Home Insurance Co.’s 
foreign experience in Canada, the West 
Indies, Central America and parts of 
South America these men organized the 
Association. 

The position of first general manager 
was given to Howard P. Moore, his task 
being to register fire and marine compa- 
nies and appoint agencies abroad, and to 
streamlining the efforts of the 20 charter 
members in making AFIA their foreign 
department, Thus, the groundwork was 
laid in the Philippines, Australia, Brazil, 
India, Japan, Egypt, England, The Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Germany, Singapore 
and some other important spots. Con- 
servative planning, pioneering and scout- 
ing, plus the formation of trained for- 
tign and domestic staffs, have been the 
broad policies in this venture. Mr. 
Moore’s successors as administrative 
head of AFTA were Harry Austin, Ugo 

Guerrini, E. C. Irvine and since 1954 
Mr. Nichols. They have faced many 
Problems growing out of the wars, con- 
agrations, earthquakes, depressions, 
floods as well as the fluctuation of the 


currencies. A global inspection program 
was initiated to provide a realistic pic- 
ture of current world conditions of risks, 
local protection and construction. 
AFIA’s casualty operations grew fast 
with the rehabilitation of war-damaged 
industries and the influx of American 
aid upon the industrialization of un- 


developed countries. Significant also 
has been the increase in volume of 
treaty reinsurance business with for- 


eign countries abroad. While AFIA offi- 
cials revisited many areas and acquainted 
themselves with new ones, branch man- 
agers and field personnel from overseas 
came to head office for reorientation. 
Says AFIA News 

“No doubt, AFIA’s growth—from a 
handful of employes to a force of over 
2,500 of many different nationalities, 
from the first agency in New Zealand to 
a network of more than 600, plus several 
thousand soliciting agents, and from 
the first branch office in Sydney to 
more than 90 branches in 69 countries— 
truly reflects the international nature of 
insurance.” 

These are some executives of AFIA: 
Eric Arpert, vice president and board 
secretary; Harrington Putnam, vice 
president, brokerage department; Wil- 
liam F. Cushman, vice president-foreign 
administration ; Tristam B. Brown, Jr., 
vice president-treaty reinsurance depart- 
ment; Anthony G. Muldoon, vice presi- 
dent - marine department; Leon  H. 
Doman, general counsel; George V. 
Fortune, controller; Joseph F. O’Brien, 
secretary, personnel department; R. 
Maynard Toelle, secretary, casualty de- 
partment; Albert I. Terhune, C. S. 


Tucker, superintendents foreign admin- 
istration; Michael J. Louhrey, superin- 
tendent, ‘fire department; Helmut Kim- 


pel, public relations department; Andrew 
V. Meli, chief accountant. Pictures of 
all these executives, together with those 
of Messrs. North and Nichols, are printed 
in AFIA News as well as those of a 
number of managers abroad. 

Names of insurance companies who are 
members of AFIA: Aetna (Fire), Ameri- 
can of Newark, Boston, Continental, Fi- 
delity & Casualty, Fidelity Phenix, Fire 
Association, Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Co., Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, Glens 
Falls, Great American Insurance Co., 
Great American Indemnity, Hartford 
A. &I., Hartford Fire, Home Insurance 
Oi; Home Indemnity, New England, 
Phoenix of Hartford, St. Paul F. & M., 
Springfield F.& M., United States Fire 
and Westchester. 

AFIA members have been represented 


in several Middle East countries for 
many years. Says AFIA News: “We 
have operated, for instance, in Egypt 


more than 35 years on a friendly basis. 
Our well-established branch office in 
Cairo and agents there and in Alexan- 
dria transact business for the American, 
Continental, Great American, Hartford, 
the Home, Springfield and United States 
Fire. AFIA established agencies for the 
Home in the port of Aden, and, after 


the war, in Israel for the Home and 
Fireman’s Fund. The Glens Falls is 
registered in Syria, the Fidelity- Phenix 
provides insurance coverages in Leba- 
non, and an agency is also on the Island 
of Cyprus. Except for Egypt and Aden, 
AFIA’s Middle East operations are un- 
der the supervision of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean department of the Rome 
control office.” 

In commenting on Southern Asia 
AFIA News says in part: 

“Both India’s revitalized government 
and Pakistan’s new one are facing heavy 
problems, in a sense reflected in the 
insurance industry. Recently life insur- 
ance was nationalized in India and the 
Indian Reinsurance Corporation was 
founded. 

“Aside from the Bombay control office, 
12 branch offices and over 350 agencies 
are maintained in India for the Ameri- 
can, Great American, Hartford, and The 
Home. 

“Pakistan, too, set up a Reinsurance 
Corporation. AFIA’s interests there are 
covered by The Home and American. 
The Home also has agencies in the rice 
country of Burma, where a third of the 
land is under paddy, and in tea-produc- 
ing Ceylon, connected to India by a 
chain of shoals. - 

Arthur C. nag A is manager in Bombay 
and George R. C. Thomson is manager 
in Karachi. 

The Association is represented by the 
Home, American, St. Paul F. & M., Fire- 
man’s Fund and Great American in 
Singapore and the Federation of Malaya; 
by the Home in Siam, the American in 


British North Borneo and St. Paul 
F.& M. in Sarawak. 
In commenting on the free Far East 


AF IA News gives these facts: 

“Japan’s 90 million citizens have wit- 
nessed a score of critical years. Steel, 
iron and aircraft factories supplanted 
traditional handicraft, although textiles 
still rule supreme. 

“On the postwar heels of the Tokyo 
office, opened in 1924, followed numer- 
ous sub-branches representing the Home, 
Continental and Great American. A 
military insurance market is serviced in 
agricultural Okinawa by these same 
comps inies. 

“Protruding from the southern Pacific 
are the Philippines, actually peaks of 
submerged mountains. Heretofore large- 
ly a raw material source, the Islands 
are greeting the industrial age. Here, 
where since 1919 the Elser Agency has 
been one of the earliest connections, 
AF is well represented by Aetna, 
American, Continental, Fire Association, 
Fireman’s Fund, Great American In- 
demnity, Great "American. The Home, 
Hartford A. &I., and Hartford Fire. On 
Guam AFIA also maintains agencies for 
the Hartford and Great American com- 
panies. 

“In Hongkong, one of the world’s busi- 
est ports, AFIA envoys are Aetna, Bos- 
ton, Fidelity-Phenix, Home, Fireman’s 
Fund, Hartford, New England, St. Paul 
F.&M. and Springfield.” 

Before World War II AFIA’s ven- 
tures in Africa were limited to a few 
agencies in Algeria and Morocco. After 
the war operations were expanded and 
additional agencies appointed. St. Paul 
F.&M. and Hartford have agencies in 
Algeria, and in Morocco, Boston, Amer- 
ican, Springfield, Continental and Hart- 
ford are represented. 

Further expansions in Africa are sum- 
marized as follows: Aetna in the Rho- 
desia, Home and Aetna in East Africa, 
St. Paul and Hartford in the Cameroons, 
American in Libya and Hartford in Tu- 
nisia. Following the war, in conjunction 
with friendly Belgian companies, direct 
AFIA operations, made through Fire 
Association and the Continental com- 
menced in the Belgian Congo. 

“Encouragement and a helping hand 
are requisite for the advancement of the 
Dark Continent,” says AFIA News. 
“AFIA program is designed and will 


be accelerated to aid Africa in this di- 
rection.” 

The magazine also discusses operation 
in Australia and Europe while a sepa- 
rate story appears about AFIA’s broker- 
age department. 


FBI’s Insurance Benefits 

Don Whitehead, Washington corre- 
spondent of New York Herald Tribune, 
in his book giving the history of Federal 
3ureau of Investigation, which bears the 
title, “The FBI Story,” prints the insur- 
ance benefits given by that organization 
to its representatives. The book is pub- 
lished by Random House. In brief the 
benefits follow: 

Sick Leave—Earned at the rate of 13 
working days a No ceiling on sick- 
leave accumulation, and some employes 
have built up as much as 1,000 hours, or 
about 125 days, to their credit. 

Annual Leave—Those with fewer than 
three years of service are entitled to 
thirteen working days leave each year. 
Those with three years but less than 15 
years of service are entitled to twenty 
working days leave; and those with fit- 
teen or more years in service are entitled 
to twenty-six. 

Federal Employes Group Life Insurance 
—Employes have the option of obtaining 
term life insurance at a cost of $6.50 
per year per $1,000 of coverage. A new 
agent earning $5,915 a year is entitled 
to $6,000 of insurance, and in all cases 
the insurance coverage is available in 
the amount of the nearest thousand 
dollars above the annual salary. The in- 
surance provides double indemnity for 
any type of accidental death. 

>pecial Agents’ Insurance Fund - 
Available only to the FBI agents and 
operated by means of contributions made 
by the agents. It provides, in addition to 
the Federal Employes Group Life Insur- 
ance, an additional $10,000 payment in 
case of death from any cause. Premiums 
are in the form of voluntary contribu- 
tions by agents who are members. They 
pay ten-dollar assessments whenever the 
reserve fund requires such payment. 
Since November, 1945 the assessment has 
averaged less than $15 a year. 

Special Agents Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation (SAMBA) — This again is a 
Group insurance program for agents, 
providing $5,000 of Term insurance plus 
hospitalization, surgical and_ polio pro- 
tection at a minimum monthly premium 
with no medical examination required 
for either the agent or any of his de- 
pendents if application is made within 
sixty days after the agent’s appointment. 

Compensation—All employes are cov- 
ered by the Federal Employes’ Compen- 
sation Act, which entitles them to med- 
ical, hospital and loss-of-pay benefits in 
case injuries are suffered in performance 
of official duties. 

Retirement and Survivorship Benefits 
—An agent may retire at age fifty after 
twenty years of service as an agent, and 
he receives about 40 per cent of the 
average annual salary he was paid during 
the top five consecutive years of his 
career. The maximum retirement pay is 
80 per cent at the end of 40 years of 
service. 

There are survivor benefits for the 
widow and children under eighteen of an 
employe who has had at least five years 
of civilian service. The cost of ail re- 
tirement benefits is 6% per cent of the 
employe’s salary. 

As an example of the benefits paid to 
the survivors of an agent, there is the 
case of Special Agent M., who was 
killed in a gun battle by an ex-convict 
wanted for murder in California. The 
agent’s widow received $23,905 in lump- 
sum benefits: 

Special Agetits’ 

Insurance Fund .......... $10,000 


year. 





Charles S. Ross Fund ....... 1,500 
Special Agents 

Mutual Benefit Assn. 5,000 
Accrued Annual Leave 

and Unpaid Salary ........ 3,294 
Funeral Expenses paid by 

the Bureau of Employes’ 

Compensation <<. ...3.... 400 

Civil Service 

Retirement Refund ....... 3,711 


"POR ie h sc. escts $23,905 
In addition, under the Federal Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Act, the widow 
and her three children will receive com- 
pensation payments of $6,300 a year. 
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Ringquist Says Fire Mutuals Must 


Learn To Develop Their Own Rates 


means of reducing expenses. 
upon 


Closer cooperation between mutual fire 
and mutual casualty insurance companies 
Joston, 


Mutual 


was urged by O, E. Ringquist, 


president of the Federation of 
Fire Insurance Companies and vice presi- 
dent of the Liberty Mutual Fire Co., at 
Mutual Technical 
Conference at the 
Hotel, Chicago, last week. 

More than 500 home office tire protec- 


the first Insurance 


Edgewater Beach 


tion engineering and fire-casualty under- 
writing executives of principal mutual 


insurance companies attended the ses- 
sion. The Conference is sponsored by 
the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Mutual Insurance Advisory 
Association, Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau, and Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau, with the cooperation of 
the Association of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Engineers. 

Mutual fire insurance companies must 
learn to interest themselves in rate-mak- 
ing, Mr. Ringquist said. They cannot 
simply accept stock company rates and 
hope to continue to prosper. For the 
future they must take an active part in 
rate-making, as mutual casualty com- 
panies have done. They must provide 
themselves with a facility through which 
they can operate. They cannot rely en- 
tirely on rate-making to produce under- 
writing gains; they must find ways and 





Hull Rate Formula 


Is Revised in London 


Reports from London state that higher 
ship repair costs have led to revision 
of the Joint Hull Understanding. It now 
provides for both heavier penalty clauses 
and increases in marine premiums on 
policy renewals, unless shipowners show 
excellent loss records for the year 

The new formula for renewal differs 
from the old in four main respects. The 
highest rated category “A”, which for- 
merly applied to one-ship fleets, now 
covers ownerships consisting of fewer 
than four vessels irrespective of value 
The scale of minimum increases on re- 
newal is increased by 5% in categories 
“A” and “B” and by 24% in category 
is (ila _ 7 

\ new penalty class is introduced for 
vccounts showing a credit balance for 
four completed years of under 50% but 
not below 40%. And a reduction for 
good figures is now permissible only for 
credit balances of 80% in category “A,” 
75% in category “B,” and 70% in cate- 
gory “C.” Formerly they were 70, 70, 
and 60% respectively. 


N. Y. Fire Pecnsction 
Engineers Meet Oct. 8 


The first fall meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the Society of Fire Protection 
Engineers will be held Tuesday noon, 
October 8, at the Masonic Club, 71 West 
23rd Street, New York City. This meet- 
ing will feature a demonstration of elec- 
trical equipment designed to prevent ex- 
plosion and ignition. It will be presented 
by local engineers of the Crouse Hinds 
Co., manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment, as part of their talk on “Electrical 


Application in Hicacdbes Areas.” 

oy C. Petersen is president of the 
local chapter, whose membership is com- 
prised of leading engineers and officials 
engaged in fire protection. 


p< licies, Mr. 
mutual fire 


floater policy a 
doubtful that it 
profitably unless greatly modified 
coverage 
r. Ringquist cited results of a survey 
one company’s 
homeowners’ policies for the first seven 
months of 1957, 
coverage 
i loss ratios: fire 
windstorm 13% 
loss ratio 48% 
in 1956. He held that 
windstorm coverage 
policies this year, 
of this premium 
windstorm losses 
the past and that a large part of the 
reserved for future 
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is carrying 
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crime 
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multiple-peril 
Ringquist pointed out that 
companies 
r the field in order 
premium writings, 
successful in getting their share of the 
business; members of the i 
Insurance 
18% of the total volume of homeowners’ 
policies. He said he 
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which have made the personal property 
“loss leader”, and that it 
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BOSTON GROUP CHANGES 


Woodside Fire Underwriting Manager; 
Crosby Asst. Fire Manager; Lynch 
Special in Massachusetts 
William C. Woodside has been ap- 
pointed fire underwriting manager for 
the Boston and Old Colony Insurance 
Companies. Lawrence G. Crosby, Jr., 


formerly special agent in southeastern 
Massachusetts, since 1947, has been 
named assistant fire manager at the 


New England regional office, and Thomas 
H. Lynch will replace Mr. Crosby as 
special agent. 

Mr. Woodside, formerly in charge of 
the companies’ Boston metropolitan fire 
underwriting department at the New 
England regional office, will assist John 
E. Trudell, secretary, in the supervision 
and coordination of fire underwriting 
procedure country-wide. He joined the 
Boston in 1936 after graduation from 
Melrose High School. 

Mr. Crosby joined the group in 1925 
following graduation from Boston Eng- 
lish High. In 1947 he was appointed a 
special agent for southeastern Massachu- 
setts. In his new capacity as assistant 
fire manager he will be associated with 
George A. Liddell, New England regional 
office. 

Mr. Lynch will be associated with 
Special Agent Steve O’Connor. He joined 
the company in June, 1953, after gradu- 
ation from Boston University. 


Graul Reelected President 
Pennsylvania Agents 


Officers of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents were reelected 
at the 68th annual convention this week 
at Pocono Manor. Those who will head 
the administration for another year are: 
president, William J. Graul, Allentown; 
vice presidents, Paul J. Trimbur, Pitts- 
burgh, and Aaron S. Feinerman, Harris- 
burg; treasurer, Clarence M. Thumma, 
and secretary-manager, Frank D. Moses, 
both of Harrisburg. Marshall Davis is 
assistant secretary. 














105 Years of Insurance Protection 





The Hanover Fire Insurance Co. was 


organized 105 years ago—this year 
we observe the event. 


Careful planning, prudent invest- 


ment, considered progress, high integ- 
rity, prompt settlement of just claims, 
plus loyal support of the American 
Agency System and a desire to render 
a human service—have ever been and 
will continue to be our policy. 


THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1852 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 


——__.. 
—===_ 





O'TOOLE ASSOCIATES | 


Incorporated 
Management Consultants to 
Insurance Companies 
Established 1945 
220-02 Hempstead Avenue 
QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 


























NEW TEXAS RATE FILING 


Six Insurers Refile Graduated Rating 
Plan for Dwelling Based on Amount 
of Insurance in Force 
Six companies operating in Texas have 
refiled their graduated rating plan for 
fire and extended coverage on dw ellings 
and contents, based on the amount of 
insurance in force. Under the new de- 
viation law, it is explained, the refiled 
reductions remain in effect until acted 
upon by the board, with hearings and 
court appeals being available in event 

the refilings are disapproved. 

The filings, which call for the same 
reductions in net rates that have been 
in effect for nearly 11 et were 
made by the Southwest General, London 
Assurance, Manhattan Fire & Marine, 
Northwestern National, Birmingham Fire 
of Alabama and Maine Bonding. 

The graduated reductions based on the 
amount of insurance in force, as set forth 
in the filings, are: for first $5,000 or part 
thereof, no change; for excess of $5,000 
up to $10,000, the reduction i is 40%; for 
excess of $10,000 up to $15,000, it is 50%, 
and for excess of $15,000, it is 30%. 

These deviations, with each item to be 
rated separately, are to be applied to 
fire, extended coverage, additional ex- 
tended coverage and the physical loss 
form for dwellings and their contents, 
both protected and unprotected risks of 
all classes of construction, with the ex- 
ception of tourist courts. 

The refilings are reported to be ex- 
tensively documented with tables of sup- 
porting statistics and arguments, includ- 
ing breakdowns of 1956 fire and EC 
premiums in Texas. 


Moore Deputy General 
Manager North British 


The general court of directors at the 
London head office of the North British 
and Mercantile have acceded to the re- 
quest of G. H. Aitken, deputy general 
manager, that he should retire on No- 
vember 30, after nearly 44 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 

They have appointed H. G. Moore as 
deputy general manager from Decem- 
ber 1, and he will also retain his position 
as secretary to the company. 


Robert S. | Buddy Dies; 
Was With Glens Falls 


Robert S. Buddy, retired vice ONES 
of the Glens Falls Insurance Co., died 
suddenly at his home in oo Falls, 
N. Y., on September 29. He was well 
known in fire insurance, having served 
on many inter-company and _ industry 
committees. 

A native of Texas, Mr. Buddy began 
his insurance career in that state as a 
special agent. He became associated with 
the Glens Falls in 1922, in charge of 
Texas. 


NAIW Board Meets in 
Washington Oct. 19-20 


The Insurance Women’s Club of 
Washington states 2 the midyear 
board meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Women will be held 
October 19 - 20 at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington. 

There will be 16 guests: Frances Runk, 
Houston, Texas, national president; 
Betty B. Hirst. Columbia, SC... past 
president, the four other national offi- 
cers, the national association secretary, 
and the nine regional directors from 
various parts of the country; also, mem- 
bers of the Insurance Women Clubs of 
Baltimore and Richmond. 

A banquet will be held in honor of the 
national officers with an old fashioned 
social get-together. 
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CPCU Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


also held in New York in 1943 when the 
first graduates of the institute were 
honored at a luncheon attended by a 
small group consisting of the trustees of 
the institute, insurance company Officials 
and representatives of the press. 

After the formation of the Society of 
CPCU (an organization whose member- 
ship is limited to persons who have 
been awarded the designation by the 
American Institute) it became the prac- 
tice of the American Institute to conduct 
a national conferment at one of the 
sessions of the annual meeting ot the 
society. This has invariably been on an 
all-industry basis since the institute is 
sponsored by all segments of the prop- 
erty — casualty insurance business. 

Loman on Examinations 

In hie ‘remarks, Dr. Loman commented 
on the mental effort and _ sacrifice of 
leisure time needed to ewes for the 
five comprehensive CPCU examinations. 
These test not only the candidate’s 
intimate knowledge of the shen of 
property and casualty insurance but also 
a working knowledge of allied business 
subjects such as accounting, law, finance, 
and management. 

Some evidence that passing the ex- 
amination is a major accomplishment is 
found in the fact that less than 60% 
ot the 28,000 comprehensive CPCU exam- 
nations taken by nearly 9,000 persons 
in the past 15 years have received pass- 
ing grades. 

Dr. Loman also emphasized to the 
new designees, the importance of their 
obligations. The letters CPCU are a 
distinctive and legally protected designa- 
tion to be used in a dignified and profes- 
sional manner. The professional charge, 
he said, obligates every CPCU to “ascer- 
tain and understand the needs of his 
clients, act as if their interests were 
his own, and maintain and uphold a 
standard of honor and integrity that will 
reflect credit on the business in which 
he is engaged.” 

Limited Access to Agency System 

What the American Agency System 


needs is the establishment of rigorous 
professional standards, including “limi- 
tation of access” somewhat like the 
American Medical Association, I. H. 
Otto, CPCU declared October 2. ue. 
Otto operates an agency in Kansas City, 
specializing in underwriting lines for 
which no adequate rates or market may 
exist. 

Citing the degrading effect of un- 
limited access on other professional and 
quasi-professional occupations, Mr. Otto 
suggested that the American Agency 
System solve its “dilemma” as other 
groups have successfully done. The solu- 
tion, he said, was to “become profes- 
sional, establish professional standards, 
adopt and enforce a code of ethics, and 
limit access to the insurance business.” 


Regulation of Insurance 


Current Federal Trade Commission 
efforts to regulate advertising of acci- 
dent and health insurance companies 
should not be regarded by other seg- 
ments of the insurance business as a 
minor development of little practical 
interest. Upholding of these efforts by 
the U. S. Supreme Court could jeopardize 
the whole existing system of exclusive 
regulation of insurance by the individual 
states which Congress authorized by 
enacting Public Law 15 in_1945, accord- 
ing to Alice M. Chellberg, Chicago, assis- 
tant secretary of the American Mutual 
Insurance Alliance. She addressed the 
opening session of the annual meeting 
of the Society on Tuesday. 

“If the Federal Trade Commission Act 
applies to insurance regardless of the 
existence or absence of state law, so 
does the Sherman Act,” she said. “It was 
recognized before Public Law 15 was 
enacted that there was a direct conflict 
between existing state insurance laws 
and practices and the Sherman Act, par- 
ticularly in the field of insurance rate- 
making. It was apparent that there could 
not be concurrent state-Federal regula- 
tion in these areas because what was 
required, authorized or permitted under 
state laws would constitute illegal price- 
fixing under the Sherman Act. It should 
be obvious that it was to resolve this 
conflict that Congress exempted insur- 





ance from application of the Sherman 
Act except for boycott, coercion and 
intimidation.” 

The -speaker analyzed in detail the 
three recent cases in the Federal courts 
in which the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission over insurance aaver- 
tising has been challenged. She listed 
numerous developments indicating the 
growing general interest of the Federal 
government in the insurance field. 


Toale General Chairman 


Eugene A. Toale of the Home Insur- 
ance Co. was general chairman of the 
meeting, which opened Monday evening 
with a welcoming get-together. Another 
speaker was Dr. Richard M. Heins, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, on extension of 
the group insurance principle into the 
field of property and casualty insurance. 
On Wednesday morning there were con- 
current seminars for CPCU members 
only, on economic fallacy involved in 
unlimited access to the insurance market 
and on changing concepts in dwelling 
fire rating methods. 

Holgar Johnson, president, Institute of 
Life Insurance, addressed the Wednes- 
day luncheon session after which the 
New York Chapter of CPCU presentea 
a seminar discussion in the field of 





MILFORD L. 


LANDIS 


sion on “Practical Application of Insur- 


recruiting, training and management de- ance Principles to Your Business,” fol- 
velopment. lowing a lead-off talk by Dr. Irving 
Thursday there was a discussion ses- Pfeffer. 





ORDEAL BY FIRE 


Eighty-five years ago the citizens of Boston watched with horror 
as flames devastated the heart of the proud city’s business district. 
The sight of this commercial area being reduced to rubble, was 
a numbing one to the merchants of Boston. The glow, clearly 
visible sixty miles away, had hardly died before plans were 
underway for a new and greater commercial center. And, as in 
the legend of the Phoenix, the world was to see new life arise 
from the ashes. 

The parent company of the Phoenix of London Group, 
established in the United States for almost a hundred years at 
the time of this holocaust, moved swiftly to pay its losses. The 
Phoenix of London Group is proud of its role in helping to 
rebuild the hub of New England's vigorous economy and its 
place in Boston’s present day business life. 

Today Phoenix of London Group continues the tradition of 
full payment ¢ of losses—a tradition upheld throughout seven 
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McCullough Critical of 
“Hand-in-Hand” Filing 


FOR BROAD “COVER POLICIES 


Also T-rms Homeowners, Comprehen- 
sive Rate Levels Too Low; Commis- 
sion; Higher Than Expected 
Som> crit’cal remarks relative to the 
-d rating methods on broad dwell- 
bein formulated by the 
newly formed Multi-Peril Insurance 
Conference were made by Roy C. Mc- 
Cullough, Summit, N. J., assistant gen- 
eral counsel, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty, in a talk before the Mutual 
Insurance Technical Conference at Chi- 
cago. Mr. McCullough was formerly 
manager of the Multiple Peril Insurance 
Rating Organization in New York, which 
issued and rated the Homeowners’ Pol- 
icies, before MPIRO was merged with 
Interbureau to form the new MIC. 
When the merger took place Mr. Mc- 
Cullough resigned to go with Lumber- 

men’s Mutual. 


See Rate Level Low 


nrc po > 
ing policies 


Commenting on rate levels of Home- 
owners’ and Comprehensive Dwelling 
Policies Mr. McCullough said: 

“The rate level as it existed in the 
first part of this year is somewhat low, 
particularly on the ‘C’ policy and par- 
ticularly in the northeastern part of the 
country. Current revisions of the term 
rule will have their effect on package 
policy rate levels. I suggest, however, 
that even though Homeowners and 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy rates 
are increased in line with the current 
change in fire insurance term discounts, 
both of these contracts are somewhat 
underpriced in that the current differen- 
tial of around 25% from the sum of 
tariff rates for ak coverages is too 
large. 

‘This judgment differential when orig- 
inally adopted assumed a commission 
level anywhere from 5 to 7 points less 
than the average of what is actually be- 
ing paid by leading stock companies. I 
do not find fault with the people who 
made the original assumptions but if 
competitive commission practices have 
caused the assumptions to be proven 
incorrect, then we should w aste no time 
in revising the rating system.’ 

Mr. McCullough, as manager of 
MPIRO, was an advocate of the in- 
divisible premium on package policies, 
whereas Interbureau, filing for the Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policy, employed 
the hand-in-hand filing technique, he 
said. The new advisory organization, he 
continued, “has the re ‘sponsibility for the 
development and servicing of package 
policigs, including not only what the pre- 
anizations had developed but 
'eg stich package nolicies as the com- 
mercial property policy which had been 
developed by other groups. The new 
organization is not limited to either tne 
single premium or the divisible prem- 
ium (now termed composite) approach. 

“However, it is not a rating organiza- 
tion. Its recommendations are affected 


d c7ssor ors: 


ROY C. McCULLOUGH 


by joint filings of, for instance, a local 
fire bureau, the Inland Marine Insur- 
ance Bureau and the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, using the 
‘hand-in-hand’ filing technique whereby 
each organization makes an identical 
filing and each is responsible for those 
elements of the filing falling within its 
traditional sphere. Interbureau com- 
panies withdrew their resistance to the 
single premium. MPIRO companies re- 
linquished their idea of a separate rating 
organization and agreed to use the ‘hand- 
in-hand’ technique. 


“Hand-in-Hand” System 


“As part of the compromise which 
brought MIC into being, the organiza- 
tion stock companies are now committed 
to use the ‘hand-in-hand’ system. This 
means that on a homeowners filing 
there must be for each company a filing 
covering fire and allied lines, another 
covering casualty and another covering 
inland marine. In the case of a com- 
pany affiliated with a rating organization 
in each of the three fields in every 
state, this means that there must be 
three separate and almost identical acts 
by three different rating bureaus. 

“In the case of stock companies, the 
three organizations are the local fire 
bureau, Inland Marine Insurance Bu- 
reau and the National Bureau. In the 
case of mutual organization companies, 
it is the fire bureau, the TIRB and the 
Mutual Bureau. In th> case of a com- 
pany which is independent on casualty 
rates or inland marine rates or has not 
written such business previously, it must 
either become affiliated with rating or- 
ganizations supplying this service or it 
must file the casualty segment or inland 
marine segment or both independently. 
There are quite a few such companies, 
Mr. McCullough said, 

“The hand-in-hand filing arrangement 
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has several deficiencies,” he contends. 
“T am hopeful that as time goes by, a 
more simplified process will evolve. 


Divisive Concept 


“The first difficulty with the hand-in- 
hand approach is that it has its basis 
in the somewhat divisive concept that 
a package policy is nothing more than 
a combination of fire, casualty and tn- 
land marine coverages and that there- 
fore in order to preserve the so-called 
‘jurisdiction’ of the various bureaus that 
have developed over the years in our 
business, each of those bureaus must 
have complete contro! over the segment 
of the package which falls within its 
historic area. 

“The theory is that nobody but a cas- 
ualty bureau is supposed to have any- 
thing to do with filings that include 
some part of some casualty coverage. 
No one but an inland marine bureau is 
supposed to be able to handle that part 
of a package policy that includes some 
inland marine business. 

“As a practical proposition, the ‘hand- 
in-hand’ technique is simply a gesture 
to this concept of ‘jurisdiction’ — (a 
word by the way which you will not 
find in any of the rating laws). If the 
‘hand-in-hand’ filing system is to work 
with anything like efficiency, all the de- 
cisions must be made in one place, for 
example, MIC for the stock companies. 
If the three rating organizations have 
the power to second guess the decisions 
of MIC and there is disagreement among 
the three filing bureaus, then everything 
must grind to a halt. 

“On the other hand, if each of the 
three bureaus simply rubber stamps the 
MIC proposal and they make three 
identical filings on the day after the 
receipt of the material, just what has 
been accomplished by the extra paper- 
work and what is the point of preserving 
the fiction of separate jurisdictions ? 

“The hand-in-hand method is not con- 
ducive to getting semi-independents to 
go along with the organization: filings. 
Consider a company, for instance, which 
uses organization rates and forms i in the 
inland marine and fire business, but 
makes its own casualty rates and is not 
affiliated with any casualty rating bure«u. 
Neither the fire or inland marine or- 
ganizations to which the company be- 
longs can make a complete filing. The 


Montgomery Claims Supt. 
For Pearl Monarch Group 


The Pearl-Monarch Insurance Group 
announces appointment of Charles E, 
Montgomery as claims superintendent of 
its Pacific Coast branch multiple claims 
department. Mr, Montgomery is an ex- 
perienced claims man and is a _ vice 
president of the Central Coast Claims 
Association. Prior to joining Pearl- 
Monarch he was a claims supervisor 
for a large multiple line group. 

He is a graduate of Whitman College 
and Stanford Law School. As a con- 
sequence of a pre-med course at Whit- 
man, Mr. Montgomery while in the 
Army of the United States from 1943 
to 1946 was assigned to a bacteriological 
investigative team in the South Pacific. 


MacLean Joins Buffalo 
As Western Dept. Moz. 


John A. MacLean has resigned from 
the National Fire of Hartford to join the 
Buffalo Insurance Co. as manager of its 
Western- department operation to be 
established in the Chicago area. Pres- 
ently he will be in charge of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Western Ohio. 

A graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, Mr. MacLean has traveled the 
Midwest territory as production special 
agent and as state agent. In 1949 he 
was transferred to the Chicago office of 
the National. Since May 1, 1955, he 
has been its superintendent of agencies. 





company must either join a_ casualty 
organization for this particular service 
alone or it must undertake to make the 
casualty filings independently. If it takes 
the latter course, and is faced with a 
certain amount of paperwork, it is some- 
times inclined to go independent on the 
entre package on the theory that very 
little more work is involved. 

“If you believe in the idea of organi- 
zation rate making, the ‘hand-in-hand’ 
filing approach is not particularly de- 
signed to make membership in rating 
organizations appealing. I think it leads 
to more and more independent depar- 
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tures. 
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Pres. Graul Report To Annual 
Meeting Of Pennsylvania Agents 


The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
sarance Agents, holding its annual meet - 
ing this week at Pocono Manor, heard 
President William J. Graul report on 
activities of his year as chief executive. 
He told the agents that “we were se- 
lected by the Eastern Underwriters 
Association to be the experimental ter- 
ritory for their effective salesmanship 
program. Three meetings were arranyed 
with the Beaver-Lawrence Board, a 
combination of the Washington-Union- 
town-Connellsville Boards and the Pitts- 
burgh Board. The success of this meet- 
ing is attested to by the fact that similar 
meetings will now be conducted over the 
entire eastern seaboard territory serv- 


iced by the EUA. 

“Six of the members of our association 
were honored in being selected by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Francis R. Smith to 
serve on his newly re-organized Advis- 
ory Committee. This committee is 
chairmaned by Richard O. Hass of York 
and the ‘other members are Vice Pres- 


idents Paul J. Trimbur, Pittsburgh, and. 


Aaron S. Feinerman, Harrisburg, Past 
President Lawrence D. Willison, Jr., 
Williamsport; Thornley B. Wood, Phila- 
delphia and Robert E. Reinhard, Alien- 
town. Your president served as_ the 
chairman of Commissioner Smith’s 
agents and brokers industry legislative 
committee. 

“Our secretary-manager, Frank D. 
Moses, was appointed on the Governor’s 
Committee on Highway Safety. Robert 
Roebuck of Harrisburg is the alternate. 
We are especially happy to be repre- 
sented on this committee because of the 
Pennsylvania Association’s special inter- 
est in this problem. 

“One new board was established in 
Easton, and a 13-man nucleus for a 
potential board now exists in Pottsville.” 

W. Howard Stewart, who served from 
1950 to this year as chairman of the 
All Industry Examinations Committee, 
was highly commended in a resolution 





Wide Interest Shown In 
N. Y. Regional Meetings 


The first two regional meetings of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents have indicated that this 
series of regional meetings will be as 
successful as last year’s record breaking 
sessions. 

They were held at opposite corners of 
the far north area with Cape Vincent 
the host, September 23 and Plattsburg 
on September 24. 

There are still a large number of bugs 
to be worked out of the compulsory 
automobile liability insurance program 
as witness the large number of questions 
Paul Powers of the Motor Vehicle Bu- 
rau was called upon to answer. Similarly 
problems involved in the new farm 
credit rating plan kept Harold LaRonge, 
farm manager of the Home Insurance 
Company, busy answering questions and 
Stuart H. Smith, production engineer of 
Agricultural Insurance Co., found there 
Was considerable interest in his subject 
of simplified dwelling appraisals. 

Considerable interest was shown in the 
Insurance Department figures regarding 
licensing of new agents in the business 
and would appear to give credence to the 
agents’ claim that the insurance agency 
business is not overly attractive from a 
dollars and cents position and does not 
draw new blood into the business as 
needed. 


FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 45c a 
Share on the capital stock of the com- 
Pany, payable October 15, to stock of 
Tecord September 27. 





passed by the convention. The resolu- 
tion states that “his steadfast efforts 
despite difficulties, in cooperation with 
the Pennsylvania State University, to 
assist the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment in raising the standards of 
qualifications for insurance agents and 
brokers licenses, mark him as a man of 
foresight, resource and courage.” 


Halpern Named Chairman 
Insurist Corp. of America 


Former New York State Senator Sey- 
mour Halpern has been elected chair- 
man of the board of The Insurist Cor- 
poration of America, it is announced by 
Edward Hirtenstein, president. Mr. 
Halpern is Impartial Chairman of the 
Moving and Storage Industry of New 
York. He is board chairman of River- 
side Hospital of the City of New York 
and a member of the National Panel of 
the American Arbitration Association. 
He is past board chairman of the 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers 


Association. 

While a legislator he served on the 
Senate Committee on Insurance, the 
Joint Legislative Committee to Recodify 
the Insurance Law, and the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Insurance Rates 
and Regulations. 

he newly-organized Insurist Corpora- 
tion of America is an insurance organiza- 
tion with offices at 107 William Street, 
Manhattan. In addition to general in- 
surance brokerage the firm will serve 
as specialists, analysts and counsellors 
on all phases of insurance. Mr. Hirten- 
stein will continue his activities with 
Hirtenstein Associates, Inc., which he 
founded 20 years ago. 
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CARDONA JOINS BONITO 
Named Vice President of Well Known 
New York Agency; Long Career in 
Inland Marine Insurance Field 
George W. Kuchler, president of Alan 
H. Bonito & Co., Inc., underwriters, an- 
nounces that J Russell Cardona has 
joined the firm as vice president, Mr. 
Cardona has resigned as secretary of the 
North British & Mercantile and will im- 
mediately assume his new responsibilities 

in the agency field 

\ native of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Car- 
lona was educated in the local schools 
and Columbia University where he ma- 
jored in admiralty law. He entered the 
insurance field in 1921 with the 


firm of Willcox 


























Peck & Hughes. In 
1924 he join d the America Fore Group 
here he assisted in formation of the 
lat ; department 
He ent 1 the agency business in 
Y29 ler his own name and two years 
partnership with Thomas J. 
2 ned the Thomas J. Hogan 
Agency li 1937 he joined the North 
sh Group and organized the metro- 
and special lines 
( department he was 
ge before his resignation 
Mir Cardona is a met mber of the Law 
rs ib of New York, Knickerbocker 
ld Club, Sigma Chi fraternity, New 
\ Mariners Club, and the Worthing 
Golf ( Wi rthington, Mass. In 
1) | ssisted in the establishment of 
Ye pe : os 
surance © 
\ Y 


Maryland Agents Meet 
At Baltimore Oct. 20-22 


nt Leff ert Hol 








St re 
York is scheduled as tl 
spec | CT 

That afternoon there will be a panel 

eSSIO1 th Gordon D. McLean, Royal 

lobe Commercial Property Floater; 

B. DeShields, “hoot iii & Cox, 

| nee, and James 6) 
nsterdam Casualty, 
New officers 





banquet that 





N. J. BROKERS’ ASSN. MEETS 
Constitution and By-Laws Approved; 
Objectives Cited; Luncheon Meeting 
Set for Oct. 15 in Newark 


A special meeting of the Insurance 


Brokers Association of New Jersey, Inc., 
in Newark approved the constitution and 
formed organiza- 
association 


by-laws of the newly 
tion, The purposes of the 
are as follows: 

To oppose unfair competition, un- 
legislation and unfair trade 


reasonable 
to promote good relations be- 


practices; 


tween insurance brokers and insurance 
companies; encourage safety practices 
in the operation of motor vehicles; en- 


courage safety practices to reduce fire 
hazards and industrial accidents; and to 
affiliate actively with national, state and 
county accident and fire prevention or- 
canizations; to counsel and strive to re- 
duce basic class fire insurance rates 
through more efficient fire protection 
service in the various municipalities; to 
publicize the function of the insurance 
broker in the service rendered to the 
insured, as well as to the insurance com- 
pany; to promote and protect the inter- 
ests of the insurance brokerage profes- 
sion; to conduct seminars and educa- 
tional rue: and to affiliate with the 
National Association of Insurance 
Brokers. 

Provision was made for monthly meet- 
ings of the membership and quarterly 
meetings of the executive committee. 
Annual meeting and fiscal year was des- 
ignated as February of each year. The 


following permanent committees were 
adopted: public relations, membership, 
finance, educational forums, grievance, 
fire-accident prevention, rules, rates and 


rating bureaus, legislation and monthly 


sublications. 





President George E. Lehman desig- 
nated tentatively the third Tuesday ot 
each month for luncheon meetings. Tues- 

October 15, at noon is the next 
scheduled meeting at Douglas Hotel, 
Ne \ rl} 

Other ficers of the association are H 
R. Freeston, Newark, vice president; 
Kat n Kessler, Newark, secretary; 
John Savarese, Bloomfield, treasurer; 
Frank X. Di Leo, Newark, executive 
secret ; and Edward Krowen, Newark, 
general counsel. One hundred seventy 

bers are on the rolls 
HAROLD Y. BAIN DIES 

Harold Y. Bain, head of the Bain 
insurance and real estate agency of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., died recently at the 
age of 73 "A native of Glens Falls he 
established the Bain Agency in 1922 


and in recent years had his son, John 
O. Bain, associated with him. He was 
a member of the Glens Falls Insurance 


Oar 


MASS. BROKERS MEET OCT. 8 


Kelly Slated to Become President, Suc- 
ceeding Field; Other Nominees for 
Offices, Committee Posts 
The 41st annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Association of Massachu- 
setts will October 8 at the 

Somerset Hotel in Boston. 
Reports of 


3rokers’ 
convene 
officers and committee 
chairmen will be received and elections 
held to approve the following slate: 
president, J. Lawrence Kelly, Wellesley ; 
vice presidents, James Cantor, Lowell; 
Samuel O. Jr., Marblehead; Law- 
rence B. Shearer, Rockland; 
treasurer, Douglas W. Haward, 
lesley Hills. 

Nominated for the executive « 
are Andrew G. Gordon, Norwell; Charles 
W. Kessler, Lynn; Frederick H. Bubier, 
Maynard; Fran ‘k Mills, Worcester; 
Franklin H. Nichols, Chestnut Hill, and 
Rodney C. Powers, Randolph, terms all 
expiring in 1960; Hugh M. Chapin, Lex- 
ington; John F. MacNeil, Lexington, and 
Kenneth H. Wilson, Jr., Fitchburg, terms 
expiring in 1959; for one year terms, 
Merlin J. Ladd, Lexington, and Malcolm 
B. Flanders, Brookline. Robert H. Wood, 
Hingham, continues as executive secre- 
tary with offices at 141 Milk Street, 
Boston. 

William C. Field, retiring president, 
will introduce the new president, who is 
currently vice president and chairman 
of the auto physical damage committee. 
Che uirman of the luncheon and toastmas- 
ter is Edwin Lougee, 3rd, of Duxbury, 
who will present the guest spe: tker, 
Arthur J. Gartland, insurance broker 
and member of the Legislative Commis 
sion on Compulsory Insurance. 


Penni, 
secretary- 


Wel- 


council 


New Orleans Exchange 
Appeal to Supreme Court 


The New Orleans Insurance Exchange 
has asked the U.S. Supreme Court to 
consider on direct appeal the Feder: il 
District Court decision that it has vio- 
lated the Sherman Act. The District 
Court ruled for the Government in its 
antitrust suit charging the exchange with 
monopoly and restraint of trade under 
the “boycott, coercion or intimidation” 
clause of the McCarran Act. In civil 
antitrust cases where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the complainant, a direct ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court is permis- 
sible. 

The Exchange, in its “statement of 
jurisdiction” to the Supreme Court, 
argued that the lower court ruling pre- 
sents substantial Federal questions. 

“This litigation,” the Exchange stated, 
“raises the clear cut and serious question 
of whether, by the application of the 
Sherman Act, the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the respective states are being 
deprived of their responsibility and au- 
thority for the taxing and regulation of 
the business of insurance, such responsi- 
bility and = authority being expressly 
recognized by the Congress in the pre- 
amble of the ‘McCarran Act.’ and_ be- 
ing specifically delegated, in the text of 
the act, to the several states. 

“The construction placed by the Gov- 
ernment and by the trial judge on a 
narrow exception contained in the Mc- 
Carran Act is to nullify effect of the 
act itself and defeat the express purpose 
of the Congress in delegating to the 
several states the right to regulate the 
business of insurance.” 
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Rhode Island Agents 
To Meet October 14 


The Rhode Island 
Agents will hold its annual meet- 


Association of In- 
surance . 
ing on Monday 
Qctober 14, at the 
Hotel in 
of Pawtucket, 
the business session and the banquet at 
which Editor William N. Woodland of 
“The Standard” of Boston will be 
speaker. 

At the afternoon session speakers will 
include James Goldsmith, Providence, on 
the educational program; William H. 
Brewster, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, New York City, on family 
protection endorsement; Neal Tonks, 
heim is & Co. New York City, on 

NAIA advertising program. 


afternoon and evening, 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
Lowrey 


Providence. Frank J. 


president, will preside at 


ROGERS ON EASTERN VISIT 

Joseph A. Rogers, St. Paul, Minn, 
president of American Association ot 
Managing General Agents, was in New 
York and Hartford last week and called 
at the home offices of several of the 
companies represented by his agency— 
Frank S. Rogers Agency, Inc. 
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FOUR MANAGEMENT COURSES 


To be Given by School of Insurance in 
New York, Beginning Oct. 7, for 
Insurance Personnel 

Four courses in the area of manage- 
ment for insurance personnel will begin 
the week of October 7 at the School of 
Insurance in New York City according 
to A. Leslie Leonard, assistant dean. 
These courses are specifically designed 
for personnel in the insurance business. 

The first of these courses, Principles 
and Practices of Human Relations will 
begin Monday, October 7 and will meet 
each Monday for ten weeks from 5:30 
to 8:30 p.m. The primary objective is 
the development of leadership ability, 
the ability to get along with one’s asso- 
ciates, and to make the optimum use of 
group effort. 

Effective Communication, a course em- 
phasizing the development of effective 
oral communication and including the 
principles of effective business letter and 
report writing will begin Thursday, Octo- 
ber 10. Classes meet each Thursday from 
5:30 to 8:00 p.m. for ten weeks. 

The practical application of sound 
psychological principles to the selling of 
insurance is the subject of the third 
management course entitled Sales Psy- 
chology. Beginning Tuesday, October 8, 
this course will meet for ten weeks from 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

The tuition for each of these courses 
is $40. 

Insurance Agency Management, a 
study of the creation, organization effi- 
cient management, and valuation of a 
general insurance agency is the fourth 
management course available. The class 
will meet for eight Tuesday evenings 
from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. beginning Octo- 
ber 8 and the tuition is $20.00. 

A five dollar registration fee is also 
charged each semester at the school. 


Garden State Pond 
Of Blue Goose Meets 


The Garden State Pond of Blue Goose 
opened its 1957-58 season with a dinner 
meeting October 2 at The Rock in West 
Orange, N. J. Edward J. Peiffer is most 
loyal gander. This pond, which was 
formed in 1953, when divided from New 
York City Pond, now has more than 200 
members, with the total steady increas- 
ing. The pond is looking ahead to 1961 
when Robert F. Stumpf, now a grand 
nest officer, will be most loyal grand 
gander of the international fire insurance 
fraternity. Garden State and New York 
City Ponds will then be co-hosts at the 
annual grand nest meeting in the East 


Commercial Multiple 
Course of N. Y. Society 


Dean Arthur C. Goerlich of the New 

York Insurance Society’s School of in- 
surance has announced that the Com- 
mercial Multiple Lines Course, previ- 
ously a non-credit course, will begin 
October 10 as a full credit course. This 
course has proven to be of particular 
value to producers, special agents, and 
underwriters interested in keeping 
abreast of the development of package 
policies for industry and commerce. 
: Classes will meet Thursday evenings 
from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. for fifteen weeks. 
The instructor will be Herbert Lange of 
the Great American. Registration for 
this course is at the Society’s administra- 
tive office, 225 Broadway. 


Pennsylvania Approves 
Term Discount Cuts 


_Insurance Commissioner Francis R. 
Smith, Pennsylvania, announces that h> 
has approved, effective from Sept. 20 
the filings of five insurance rating bu- 
reaus in the property and casualty field 
Which will reduce the discounts to policy- 








holders who purchase their insurance 
for a term of years. This action is iden- 
tical with that taken previously by the 
Insurance Departments of about 35 other 
states. 

The new scales mean that three year 
policies will cost 2.7 times the annual 
premium and five year policies will cost 
44 times annual premium. Commis- 
sioner Smith stated that in effect the 
approval of these changes in rules will 
mean increased revenue to most compa- 
nies and that he will insist that future 
rate filings reflect such premium incre- 
ments. 





Resolution Honors 


Memory of Mallalieu 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters Sep- 
tember 26 adopted a resolution honoring 
the memory of Wilbur E. Mallalieu, who 
died July 27. Mr. Mallalieu was asso- 
ciated with the National Board for 50 
years, from 1900 until his retirement on 
December 31, 1950. He was general man- 
ager for 40 years. 
The resolution stated in part: 








“With the passing of Wilbur Emerson 
Mallalieu on July 27, 1957, the position 
that he filled in the insurance business 
and the great organization that he built 
will stand as a living memorial of his 
forceful character, strict integrity and 
sincerity otf purpose. 

“In addition to his great contribution 
to the building of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters to its place of promi- 
nence in this country, he found time to 
engage actively in many other endeavors 
—all of which benefited from his broad 
experience and energetic participation.’ 





Va ee 
advertisement appears in these leading 
publications... 
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Mutual Managers Hear Perlet, Rodda, 


Others On Current Developments 


Current insurance developments are 
presenting many problems to those re- 
sponsible for drafting multiple-line 
policies, some growing out of competitive 
pressures, the annual national Mutual 
Loss Managers Conference was told by 
Perlet, New York, general man- 
Multi-Peril Insurance Con- 


Harry 
ager of the 
ference. 

The conference — sponsored by the 
Mutual Loss Research Bureau, Chicago, 
which coordinates disaster plans and 
other property loss activities for a num- 
ber of major mutual fire insurance com- 
panies — met September 17-20 at Chi- 
cago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel. Its 
increasing stature was attested by a 
record attendance of more than 325 
adjusters and company loss managers 

Snyder Heads Committee 

Elected to head the Loss Managers 
Committee for the coming year was 
Charles R. Snyder, Chicago central 
department manager for North- 
western Mutual. He succeeded W. G. 
Coggeshall, Appleton, Wisc., fire claims 
manager of the Home Mutual. 

Mr. Perlet stressed that the problem 
in drafting ce forms is to ef- 
fect a compromise between precise legal 
draftsmanship wad a alti + ition fairly 
intelligible to the layman. In spe aking 
of competition as a factor affecting form 
drafting he warned that individual com- 
panies eat exercise restraint in draft- 
ing their own forms and coverages. They 
have a responsibility not only to them- 
selves, but to the whole industry and 
the public, not to evolve freak or unusual 
forms which cannot be sold to a large 
segment of the ns uring public. Insur- 
ance companies should strive to eliminate 
the competitive aspect from forms when 
it involves only gimmicks, or forms 
which may be dangerous from an under- 
writing standpoint when made available 
to the whole population. 

Little actual research from a legal 
standpomt seems to have been done with 

espect to insurance policies and forms 
Sena ntly terms are used which have a 
well-established legal mez aning arising 
out of use in other fields, Mr. Perlet said 
Insurance does not operate in a vacuum, 
and when a form is presented to a court 
for interpretation it probably will apply 
any recognized interpretation whether 
it has been established in the insurance 
field or elsewhere. This sometimes has 
unfortunate results 


claims 


Form Drafting 


Much of the form drafting in the fire 
insurance business, he pointed out, is 
done by underwriters who are well aware 
of the coverages they wish to grant but 
sometimes lack skill to express the 
coverage precisely. The casualty under- 
writer usually outlines the coverage he 
desires and actual drafting is done by 
lawyers. The underwriter tends to be- 
lieve that everyone has the same inti- 
mate knowledge that he has, and his 
wording tends to be brief. The lawyer 
tends to employ legalistic language and 
to go to lengths to tie down all loose 
ends 

Other problems arise out of the educa- 
tion and backgrounds of drafters, the de- 
mand for simplicity in forms, insurance 
tradition, differences between the “all 
risk” and “named perils” approaches, dif- 
ferent approaches in fire and casualty 
insurance forms, and suggestions of ama- 
teur outside critics. 


Rodda on Adjusting 


William H. Rodda, Chicago, secretary 
Transportation Insurance R: ating Bureau, 
asserted that there is a growing need 
oo adjusters who are willing to ask for 
help when confronted with a situation 
outside their experience. 

“Liability and property loss coverages 
are being mixed more and more into the 


same policies,” he said. “When a loss 
is assigned to an adjuster it may’ be 
unknown whether it is a fire loss, an 
inland marine loss, or a liability claim. 
There is increasing need for adjusters 
who can handle competently all kinds 
of losses. There is also a need for ad- 
justers who are willing to call for help 
when something develops that is beyond 
their experience. 

“The financial health of our insurance 
companies may depend largely upon 
whether the adjuster and the loss man- 
ager recognize the need for specialist 
attention in adjusting a claim under to- 
day’s complicated insurance policies.” 


Major Developments 


Mr. Rodda listed three developments 
of the last year that seemed to him to 
stand out as of major importance to loss 
managers. These are: (1) the new in- 
dustrial property form of coverage for 
manufacturers; (2) promulgation of a 
new errors and omissions form for mort- 
gagees and organizations servicing 
mortgages: (3) — given May 8, 
1957, by the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
Second Circuit in the case of Buffalo’s 
Trucking Service, Inc., v. National Ben 
Franklin Insurance Co. 

“In this case there was some doubt 
as to just how the loss occurred,” Mr. 
Rodda said, “and the question of burden 
of proof was an important consideration 
in determining the liability of the insur- 
ance company. It is an established prin- 
ciple of insurance that the insured must 
prove his loss under the insurance pol- 
icy. However. during recent years there 
has developed a feeling on the part of 
insurance men that the situation is 
somewhat different under an ‘all risks’ 
type of coverage. 

“While the burden of proof still re- 
mains with the insured to prove his loss 
under the policy, it has been felt bv 
many adjusters and loss managers that 
there is a presumption in favor of the 
insured unless the company can prove 
that the loss is excluded under a pro- 
vision of the policy. This new decision 
draws a distinction between the cover- 
age provisions and the exclusionary pro- 
visions. . . . It seems to follow along 
with the idea that has been developing 
that there may be two sides to the 
burden of proof under an ‘all risks’ pol- 
icy. 

“The insured, of course must prove 
that he had a loss and that it develoned 
from a risk. However, it appears that 
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Elected by FIRONJ 


At the annual meeting of the Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization of New 
Jersey, the following companies were 
elected members of the governing com- 
mittee for a 3-year term expiring June 
30, 1960: American Insurance Co., Home 
Insurance Co., Scottish Union and Na- 
tional, United States Fire, 


it is up to the insurance company to 
prove its case if it contends that the loss 
is excluded under some other provision 
of the policy. This emphasizes the ex- 
treme need for careful examination ot all 
claims where the cause of loss may be 
in any way obscured.” 


Cashin on Independent Adjuster 


The role of the independent adjuster 
was outlined by Joseph Cashin, East 
Orange, N. J., president of the National 
Association of Independent Insurance 
Adjusters. He urged that property insur- 
ance adjusters lose no time in preparing 
themselves to handle casualty claims, 
probably by bringing in casualty ad- 
justers to their present fire adjustment 
offices. He held that competent adjusters 
can be taught to handle both first and 
third party claims. 

He pointed out that the independent 
adjuster must stand ready to handle 
losses for any type of insurer — stock, 
mutual, reciprocal, direct-writer or 
agency carrier. He should be like a 
common carrier that accepts all pas- 
sengers who have tickets and all freight 
that is presented. He should proceed 
on the theory that if the state insurance 
department licenses an insurance com- 
pany and permits it to write insurance, 
that company is entitled to have its 
losses adjusted by anyone it selects. 
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August Fire Losses Up 

Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during August amounted to $78,- 
364,000, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters reports. According to Lewis 
A. Vincent, NBFU’s general manager, 
this $78,364,000 loss represents an in- 
crease of 4.6% over losses of $74,930,000 
reported for August, 1956, and an in- 
crease of 0.7% over losses of $77,814,000 
for July, 1957. 

Losses for the first eight months of 
1957 now total $706,333,000, an increase 
of 6.8% over the first eight months of 
1956, when they amounted to $661,085,000, 


N. Y. Reports on Auto 
Damage Now $100 Min. 


Starting October 1, New York motor- 
ists now have to report only those prop- 
erty-damage accidents that cost more 
than $100 to repair, but reports will have 
to be in duplicate. Two new laws went 
into effect that dav, changing the cur- 
rent procedure, which requires reports 
on all property accidents with damages 
over $50, but only one copy of the re- 
port.. 

The State Motor Vehicle Bureau said 
the $50 level was raised to keep pace 
with rising repair costs. The bureau said 
the $100 level would eliminate many 
thousands of reports on dented fenders 
and the like. 


James P. Coyle Joins 
Pacific National Group 


James P. Coyle recently joined the 
Pacific National Group at eastern divi- 
sion headquarters in Philadelphia. Pres- 
ident John A. Steel announced at the 
Group home office in San Francisco 
that Mr. Coyle has been elected secre- 
tary and will assist vice president W. L. 
Greenway in the multiple line organiza- 
tion as assistant division manager. In 
addition Mr. Coyle will be in charge of 
Group casualty operations in the eastern 
division territory. 

After serving with the M:z aryland Cas- 
ualty for nine years, Mr. Coyle joined 
the Fire Association in 1938 where he 
has been agency superintendent in the 
head office, local department. : 

Very active in industry educational af- 
fairs, Mr. Coyle was a member of the 
educational faculty of the Fire Associa- 
tion, is an instructor for the Insurance 
Society of New York and a member of 
the Penn State Insurance Educational 
Forum and Insurance Companies Educa- 
tion Directors Society. He has been on 
many forums for the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and _ the 
Philadelphia Agents and Brokers Asso- 
ciation. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Coyle 
majored in business at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He is a former mem- 
ber of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and Past President of the Automobile 
Underwriters Club of Philadelphia. He 
is presently a member of the Delaware 
County Real Estate Board, Mariners 
Club and Automobile Underwriters Clu) 
of New York and the Down Town Club. 
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Fire-Casualty Policy Bureau In 


N. Y. Dept. Urged By Brokers’ Assn. 


Creation of a policy bureau within the 
New York Insurance Department to re- 
yiew and pass on fire and casualty policy 
and endorsement forms, is one of five 
measures which the Greater New York 
Insurance Brokers’ Association plans to 
sponsor in the 1958 legislative session. 
The proposed bureau would be an addi- 
tion to the policy bureau now operating 
in the New York Department’s Albany 
ofice for the approval of life and acci- 
dent and health policy forms only. 

The brokers’ proposals were made 
known in a memorandum sent in re- 
sponse to the New York Department’s 
annual invitation to all industry groups 
to submit legislative proposals in ad- 
vance so that they may be discussed at 
The De- 


these 


special hearings in October. 
partment has been conducting 
hearings for three years. 

In support of its proposed policy bur- 
eau, the brokers’ memorandum points 
out that the number and variety of 
forms which have been introduced in 
the state in recent years emphasizes 
the need for closer scrutiny of their 
contents, 

Seek Clear Definitions 


Herbert J. Pohs, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the brokers’ associa- 
tion, said that the policy bureau idea 
was the outgrowth of many frustrating 
attempts by “our committees and counsel 
to get clear and unambiguous definitions” 
of policy language. He said that there 
was often no meeting of the minds be- 
tween bureaus, companies and producers 
over the intent of policy language and 
that the anomolous situation where cov- 
erage was afforded one assured but not 
his neighbor with an identical policy in a 
different company, was not an unusual 
occurrence, 

The brokers’ association intends to try 
again for an amendment to Section 167 
of the Insurance Law to remove the 
penalty for late notice of accident where 
it does not “unduly prejudice the rights 
of the insurer.” Another proposed meas- 
ure would amend Section 273 of the In- 
surance Law by adding to the definition 
of unfair methods of competition and 
unfair and deceptive acts or practices, 
the following language: “and any and 
all false, deceptive and misleading ad- 
vertising.” 

The association’s memorandum to the 
Department, prepared by its counsel, C. 
Joseph Danahy, declares that this amend- 
ment “would go a long way toward elim- 
inating many abuses which now exist.” 
It would prevent persons with limited 
licenses from holding themselves out and 
advertising in such a way as to mislead 
the general public into believing that 
they write all types of insurance, the 
memorandum points out. 


Unearned Premiums Trust Funds 


A fourth proposal renews attempt by 
the association to make unearned pre- 
miums trust funds for the benefit and 
security of the policyholder. As an 
amendment to Section 74 of the Insur- 
ance Law, the proposal would require 
that in the event of liquidation “the 
Superintendent of Insurance shall be 
authorized to use these funds to pur- 
chase similar replacement insurance in 
solvent companies for the policyholders 
affected.” 

The final proposal is a further clari- 
fication of the term “broker of record.” 
Since the enactment of a definition of 
the term last year, there have been 
doubts expressed about impact of the 
language, Designed to permit brokers 
to act as public adjusters where they 


have been designated by the insured be- 
fore a loss occurs, the new proposal 
would change the definition to read: 
“A broker of record is deemed to include 
a duly licensed broker who has been des- 
ignated to act for the insured before 
a loss occurs.” 


N. Y. FIRE LAWS PROGRAM 





Joint Legislative Committee to Act on 
School Fire Safety Inspections and 
Volunteer Firemen Laws 
Assemblyman Harold L. Peet, chair- 
man of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Fire Laws, announces 
that the committee met in Albany to 
develop its legislative program for the 

1958 session of the legislature. 

The committee voted to request the 
State Education Department and _ the 
Division of Safety in the Executive De- 
partment for an analysis of current re- 
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PLM Tips 
and Topics 





@ There is a sales maxim that reads: Your best prospect is your 
present customer. In terms of the local agency it might well read: 
Your first source of increased premium income is your list of 


present clients. 


e@ You are facing a new fall and winter season. Your policyholders 
are back from vacation and settled in. Now is the ideal time for 
them—and you—to review their insurance coverage. 


@ Some agents tell us they plan to open up the question of adequate 
protection through a personalized letter calling attention to the 
increased cost of re-building and replacement, and quoting local 


figures. 


e@ Then they'll go on to suggest a meeting to discuss these inflated— 
and still mounting—costs, in the light of the present face amount 


of their clients’ policies. 


e@ You yourself no doubt keep closely informed on building material 
and labor costs in your community and will be able to guide your 
clients to a reappraisal and rewriting of their policies. 


@ The time for you and your clients to determine whether or not 
they have enough insurance is now—not after a loss occurs. 


@ Thus you will do something even more important and profitable 
in the long run than win new clients—you will hold old ones. 


PLM OFFERS YOU: 


COMPLETE COVERAGE of fire and allied lines, including 
these currently most-wanted coverages—the popular money- 
saving Homeowners, Inland Marine, and Extended Coverage. 
Why not get in touch with us now about representation—while 
you think of it. It could turn out to be one of the most profitable 


contacts you ever made. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance”’ 


ENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e PLM Building e Phila. 7, Pa. 


plm 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 


ports of school fire safety inspections 
made pursuant to Section 807-a of the 
Education Law. The committee is con- 
cerned as to whether these reports are 
being filed without the proper follow-up 
of criticisms of unsafe conditions in pub- 
lic and private schools. The committee 
voted to reactivate a special committee 
on school fire safety. 

The committee also decided to devote 
its major efforts this year to the need 
for revising the laws relating to liability 
for benefits to volunteer firemen killed 
or injured in mutual aid calls and in 
natural disaster cases and to the laws 
relating to liability to third persons 
killed, injured or damaged as‘the result 
of fire department operations. 

Among other legislative problems con- 
sidered were those relating to exempt 
volunteer firemen, minimum age and 
residence qualifications for volunteer 
firemen, blanket accident insurance, 
broadening of the laws relating to in- 
spections of buildings for fire fighting 
hazards which might endanger the lives 
of firemen fighting fires, attendance at 
fire training schools in other states and 
in Canada, and fire department inspec- 
tions under the new multiple residence 
law. It also decided to recommend legis- 
lation to clarify the present provisions 
of law as to whether non-residents of 
the state may be admitted to member- 
ship as volunteer firemen 


Springfield Advances 
Spaulding and Lawsing 

Assistant Secretaries Kenneth R. 
Spaulding and James F. Lawsing, Jr., 
have been elected secretaries of Spring- 
field Fire and Marine and affiliated com- 
panies. 

Mr. Spaulding joined the Springfield 
in 1928. In 1955 he was elected assistant 
secretary in charge of inland marine 
operations for the company’s Eastern 
department. As secretary, Mr. Spaulding 
will have company-wide staff responsibil- 
ities in connection with the underwriting 
of all lines of property insurance 

Mr. Lawsing became associated with 
the Springfield as manager of its auto- 
mobile department in 1955, and was 
elected assistant secretary later the sam 
vear. Mr. Lawsing’s additional respon- 
sibilities as secretary will be in connec- 
tion with the company’s underwriting of 
casualty and automobile insurance in the 
Eastern department. 


Wilson Insurance V.P. 
Amer. Management Assn. 


The American Management Associa- 
tion announces election of five new vice 
presidents and eleven new _ directors 
following board and membership meet- 
ings of the 25,000-member management 
educational organization. The new vice 
president in charge of the Insurance Di- 
vision is Frazier Wilson, manager, in 
surance division, United Air Lines 

Roy L. Jacobus, manager insurance and 
pension department, Ford Motor Co., 
was named a director for three years. 





Made Special Agents 
By Zurich-American 


The Zurich-American announces the 
appointment of Alfred P. Carlton and 
Herbert P. Gunther, as special agents 
operating out of the New York office 

A native of Greensboro, Mr. Carlton 
attended the University of North Caro 
lina and, while in military service, the 
Armed Forces Institute. He has been 
in insurance field work for 11 years, most 
recently with the Security Insurance Co 
of New Haven. He will cover North 
Carolina for the Zurich-American 
Mr. Gunther is a New York University 
man, beginning his insurance career with 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine in 1946. He 
was awarded the CPCU in 1950. For 
Zurich-American he will service agents 
in the New York counties of West 
chester, Rockland and Putnam. 
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causing shipowners to bring considerable 
— on adjusters to complete their 


seeing that they are not paid until the 
adjustment is completed. 


writer 
cessive interest in that he can refuse : 
to pay any interest over and above tnat finance company controlled insurance 


Raynor, Lloyd’s, Opposes Delays In 
Closing General Average Adjustments 


adjustment drawn up with all the work observed. 

and expense thereby entailed. So 
With regard to delay in adjustments, . 

shipowners are just as anxious as any- Kramer Testifies on 

else to have adjustments completed, 


said. The shortage of credit in most Auto Financing 


of the world has the effect of 


has a remedy against paying ex- 


mobile collision policies on the part 


C. D. Raynor, chairman, London — to consider is whether a fixed arbitrary 
Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Association, dis- time limit is either practicable or wise. 
cussed general average reform at the There will always be difficult and 
recent annual meeting ‘ot the Interna- troublesome cases and my fear is that 
tional Union of Marine Insurance . a fixed maximum limit of period would 
Copenhagen, Denmark. He stated tha become regarded by some of the less 
there is a common practice in the Unite: desirable owners as the maximuiu 
Kingdom, and he thought also in the period.” He advocated “No rules, but 
U.S.A. to refrain from drawing up apply common sense.” get 
general average adjustments when they Finally he pointed out that, quite fre- 
were not economically justified. He quently, cargo insurers themselves were 


pointed out that there was all the world to blame for the delay in finalizing: 
difference between the venture of a general average adjustments, since thev 


of 

cargo liner with several thousand iiils were so casual in remitting to the ad- 
of lading and a tramp with a single  justers the documents in respect of loss 
cargo of coal, and conseauently each of or damage to cargo. Adjusters were 
case would have to be dealt with on its naturally loathe to close an adjustment 


merits. In some small cases it would he until every contributing interest was ac- 


preferable for the ship underwriters 1o counted for, and if they did so without 
absorb the whole or a substantial por- waiting for the cargo underwriters who 
tion of the general average loss and were dilatory, then the latter were not 
expenditure rather than have a formal slow to air their grievances, Mr. Raynor 


George A. Kramer, Jr. testified on be- 
half of the New York State Association 


cases. Adjusters are subject to a credit of Insurance Agents before the New 
seieeun like everyone else and it is of York Joint Legislative Committee on 
no advantage to them to hold up cases, (Commerce and Economic Development 


on the topic of automobile financing and 


If completion of an adjustment is de installment contracts. He pointed out 
layed unduly through the fault of the that it was difficult to justify or excuse 
shipowner or of the adjuster, the under TS iar eatin Pra ei oe be 


which should reasonably have been al- companies, 
lowed, Mr. Raynor stated. Mr. Kramer said that Insurance De- 
In the past, shipowners have beeu ; aie ‘ : 

willing to forego some of their interest P#Ttment investigation of overcharging 
in cases of delay. With the higher rate disclosed that companies represented by 
of interest prevailing to-day, it will no: agents or brokers had a good record in 
»e so easy in the future but that should properly classifying the collision risks 
not prevent an attempt being made to and that the evil arose where alleged 
limit the interest where the shipowner incompetent, unlicensed persons were 
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Mayor Wagner Aims To Improve 
Port Facilities At New York 


Mayor Wagner of New York City last get and long-range program requests just 
month stated that the city is preparing submitted to the City Planning Depart- 
to meet tougher competition from other eget This total includes about $27,- 

5 : 700,000 in ferry terminal improvements 
overseas ports and will move to spend = and new ferryboats, so that the balance 
about $437,000,000 in dock and airport for municipal dock work alone does not 
improvements. He made this announce- reconcile precisely with the $187,000,000 
estimated by the Mayor. 

The Port Authority said that its $85,- 
000,000 program for two miles of Brook- 
lyn piers from the Brooklyn Bridge to 
Atlantic Basin started as a seven-year 
project last year. It will take until about 


ment at the meeting of the United States 
World Trade Fair. 

“Barring undue subsidization to 
others,” the Mayor said, he is confident 
New York 3ay will continue to be the 


port for most general cargo in North 0 i a eae 
America. The Mayor predicted that the 1960 to complete the authority's $120,- 


: ‘ 000,000 in new work at New York Inter- 
new trade show — to be held at the jp ational Airport at Idlewild, Queens, now 
Coliseum May 7 to 17, 1958 — would dee War: Tk $32,000,000 " Chatilteat 
surpass both the 700,000 visitors and of La send AO Airport in ‘Gist, pO 

: ae : anc 
‘almost $1,000,000,000 generated in busi- about $20,000,000 in improvements at Port 
ness” at the fair here last April. eet . 

Acknowledging the potential impact of ones 
the expanding midwestern ports, the 
growing commerce of South Atlantic 
coastal cities and the expansion of Gulf, Harold Jackson Award 
and southern Pacific harbors, the Mayor . : 
to For Packaging Convention 

“We expect to see the international As packaging plays an important part 
commerce of the world increase, and as in marine and transportation insurance 
it does, we anticipate that the harbor 
of New York will offer facilities to world 
commerce that cannot be matched any- : 
where. We mean to maintain and to be held by the Society of Industrial 
broaden New York’s position as the hub Packaging and Materials Handling Engi- 
of world commerce. neers at Atlantic City, October 28-31. 


there is considerable interest being 
shown by underwriters in the convention 


Waterfront Reconstruction Awards will be given for the best 
Mayor Wagner said the city’s Depart- exhibits. The trophy for “Best of Show” 
ment of Marine and Aviation “has sched- is known as the Harold Jackson Award 
uled a $187, 000,000 waterfront reconstruc- and was named in recognition of Mr. 


tion program.” The Port of New York 
Authority, he added, “has under way, or : : 
in the pl inning stage, improvements to better packing in overseas trade. Mr. 
ship terminal and airport facilities alone Jackson is president of Wm. H. McGee 
that will exceed $250,000,000.” & Co. and is also president of the Asso- 

The municipal department’s pier work ciation of Marine Underwriters of the 


Jackson’s leadership in the promotion of 





















































is at fault, he continued. actually selling insurance at the time of | would not be completed until after 1963, United States. This is the tenth year the 
“With all this in mind what we nave the sale of an automobile. according to the $209,518,526 capital bud- trophy has been up for competition. 
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New York Auto Rate 
Situation Is Tense 


PRODUCERS ARE AROUSED 


N. Y. State Assn. Members Swamp 
Company Presidents With Telegrams 
Opposing Commission Cut of 5% 


Neither the National 
ualty Underwriters nor New 
Insurance 


3ureau of Cas- 
York 
Superintendent of Leffert 
Holz had statements to make this week 
regarding the tense situation which has 
arisen in the private passenger car field 
since the agents and brokers were ad- 
vised on September 25 that the Bureau 
proposed to refile with the Department 
for higher B.I. and P.D. rates showing a 
5% reduction in production cost. 

As The Eastern Underwriter went to 
press the new filing had not been made 
with Superintendent Holz although it 1s 
reported that Bureau people discussed 
the situation informally with him on 
Tuesday. 

In the past week company presidents 
have been bombarded with telegrams 
from members of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents, Inc. 
The executives have been told in strong- 
ly worded wires that the agents of the 
state are opposed to any rate filing 
which would result in 5% reduction in 
their commissions. 


Craig Thorn’s Letter 


In alerting member agents to the 
dangers of the situation Craig Thorn, 
Ir, president of the New York associa- 
tion, in a special letter, said on Septem- 
ber 25: “Urgent! You must wire the 
presidents of your auto casualty com- 
panies today. A most serious situation 
confronts all New York agents. The 
New York Insurance Department nas 
denied an application for higher auto 
rates needed because of continued poor 
experience. 

“The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters advised us at a meeting to- 
day that they will refile for higher rates 
showing a 5% reduction in our commis- 
sion 

“Surely, the implication of such a filing 
must make you realize that the agency 
business as we know it would be out, and 
soon.” 


No Legal Entanglements Seen by Cos. 


The National Bureau called in repre- 
sentatives of all producer groups in New 
York on September 25 to advise them 
of the new filing. William Leslie, gen- 
eral manager, was the spokesman and 
he made crystal clear the determination 
of the Bureau to go through with course 
decided upon. Apparently there are no 
legal entanglements. If the New York 
Department does approve the filing it 
will be optional whether individual com- 
panies wish to pay 5% less commission 
to their agents on B.I. and P.D. business. 
Thus, no action in concert with which 
all must abide is indicated. 

The seriousness of the situation was 
indicated by the presence in New York 
last week of Louie Woodbury, NATA 
President; Morton V. V. White, Allen- 
town; Craig Thorn, Jr., Arthur Schwab 
and Herbert Brewer, the latter three 
being top officers of the New York State 
Association. In addition the presidents 
of all broker associations were on hand, 
members of the Brokers Association 
Joint Council, and key men of the New 
pork City Association including Albert 

Mezey, past president. 

Tt was well known that the New York 
Department turned down the Bureau's 
original filing last month for an average 
Mcrease state-wide of 10.5% in auto- 
mobile B.I. and P.D. rates. Shortly after 





Over 350 to Attend Joint 
White Sulphur Meeting 


The Greenbrier at White Sulphur 
Springs will be the scene next week for 
the annual joint convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives and the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents. With an 
expected attendance of over 350, events 
will get under way with an executive 
board session this Sunday of the agents. 
Key executives in the National Associa- 
tion of Surety Bond Producers will also 
hold their own informal get-togethers. 

First joint business session will take 
place Monday morning when William T. 
Harper, Maryland Casualty’s board chair- 
man and president, who heads NACSE, 
and J. Edward Cochran of Hagerstown, 
Md., president of NACSA, will deliver 
formal addresses. Welcome will be ex- 
tended to state Insurance Commissioners 
and other special guests attending. 

That evening the convention banquet 
will be held. It will be featured by the 
musical renditions of Earl Wrightson, 
baritone, star of TV, radio and stage, 
whose brother, Frank W., a member 
of Maryland Casualty’s board of direct- 
ors, and Mrs. Betty Murphy, coloratura 
soprano, daughter-in-law of Ray Mur- 
phy, general counsel, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. Mrs. 
Murphy captivated the White Sulphur 
banqueteers two years ago. 

Election of officers and reading of 
annual reports will occupy the 
morning’s sessions. The convention golf 
tournament and horseshoe pitching com- 
petition get under way Monday. The 
convention will close Wednesday with a 
joint get-together of company men and 
agents to discuss off-the-record thetr 
mutual problems. 


AETNA PROMOTES VAN NUISE 

Robert W. Van Nuise has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Indian- 
apolis office of Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
He succeeds Alanson Crandall, who has 
become manager of the Des Moines of- 
fice. 


New Officers Elected by 
Textile Ins. Co. of N. C. 


Textile Insurance Co, of High Point, 
N. C. has made the following changes in 
its official family: T. A. Wilson, presi- 
dent for many years, has been named 
chairman of the board; I. Paul Ingle, 
secretary, is now president and James 
G. Cage, formerly of Dallas, has been 
elected executive vice president. Mr. 
Cage joined the company on Septem- 
ber 20. 


second 


Dorsett in Happy Mood 

J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, is in a happy mood this week 
over the arrival of a grandson in the 
home of his son, Dr. J. Dewey Dorsett, 
Jr. of Chapel Hill, N. C. His new grand- 
son has been named J. Dewey Dorsett. 
III. The boy’s father is a member of 
the faculty of the Medical School of 
University of North Carolina. 





this turn-down it became known that the 
Department had approved the request 
of the Allstate for a 12.9% increase. 
This did not make the Bureau com- 
panies happy! Reportedly, the most that 
the Department would give the Bureau 
conipanies was an increase of 4 or 5% 
This was decidedly not acceptable 

Superintendent Holz, in a_ strong 
statement on September 23, denied that 
he had recommended a_ reduction in 
commissions paid to agents or brokers or 
that he had requested the companies to 
cut acquisition costs. 





J. D. Spellman Retires 
From America Fore Cos. 


V.P.R. NEWELL LUSBY ADVANCED 


To Head Claims Div. Countrywide; Jas. 
Spellman’s 34 Years With Fidelity 
& Casualty of N. Y. 


James D. Spellman, vice president, 
after 34 years with the America Fore 
Group, has retired from the Fidelity & 
Casualty of New York. He is succeeded 


by Vice President R. Newell Lusby, who 


Fabian Bachrach 
R. NEWELL LUSBY 
now has charge of the company’s claims 
division countrywide. 

A native of Washington, D. C., Mr 
Lusby received his B.A. and LL.B. de- 
grees from George Washington Univer- 
sity. He began his business career with 
America Fore in 1938 in the Washington, 
D. C., claims department of Fidelity & 
Casualty as an investigator. In 1940 he 
was named claims manager in Harris- 
burg, Pa., and in 1946 appointed claims 
manager in Atlanta, Ga. 

He transferred to the home office in 
New York City in 1948 as assistant su 
pervising attorney for the eastern and 





Fabian Bachrach 
SPELLMAN 


JAMES D. 


southern departments of Fidelity & 
Casualty. 

In 1953 he was appointed an oe Lint 
secretary of all companies of the Group 
and in 1954 was appointed a secretary 
In March this year, Mr. Lusby was 
named vice president of all the America 
Fore companies. 


In 1940 Mr. Lusby entered the Army 





Workshop Speakers Named 
For IAC Program, Oct. 28 


Color, copy and publicity are three of 
the subjects to be featured at the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference Workshop, 
to be held at Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 


October 27-28. Two of the principal 
speakers for the Workshop are Arthur 
Schlosser, president of Monogram Art 
Studio, who will head a session on “Color 
Art in Advertising,” and Henry Slessar 
of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., who 
will talk on “Words, Words, Words.” 
30th speakers will take part in the 
morning program, October 28 

The how, when and what of good 
publicity will be a major topic at the 
Monday afternoon session with other 
aspects of the insurance advertising 
man’s day-to-day activities coming up for 
analysis and discussion. 





as a second lieutenant and was sepa 
rated from the service in 1946 as 
colonel. He served for two years in 
the European theater and saw action in 
Normandy and Northern France. He 
was decorated with the Legion of Merit 
and the Bronze Star. He was also 
decorated by the governments of France 
and Luxemburg. 


James D. Spellman’s Career 


A native of Rutland, Vt., James D 
Spellman was assistant judge of Muni- 
cipal Court in Rutland from 1913 to 
1915. He later lectured on legal research 
at law schools in eastern colleges. 

He joined America Fore in 1923 with 
the Fidelity & Casualty as an investi- 
gator in the New York City claims 
department. He later transferred to 
Detroit as claims manager and in 1929 
he was designated claims attorney hand- 
ling all legal work in Michigan and also 
continued as claims manager 

He returned to the home office in New 
York City in 1932 as supervising attor- 
ney to handle the reorganization of the 
claims department throughout the coun- 
try. Within two years he was placed 
in charge of operations, accounts and 
personnel of both the home office and 
all branch claims departments 

In 1955 he was appointed a vice pres 
ident of the Fidelity & Casualty and 
placed in charge of the administration 
of claims division operations country 
wide, succeeding Vice President Ray- 
mond N. Caverly who had retired 

Mr. Spellman is a member of the 
New York State Bar Association, Nassau 
County Bar Association, Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, Casualty and Surety 
Club of New York and the Cherry Val 
ley Country Club 


U.S. F. & G. Buys Capital 
Stock of Dallas Ins. Co. 


Purchase of the entire capital stock 
of the Dallas Insurance Co. by the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty has 
been announced by M. L. Canfield, pres 
ident of the Dallas firm and present]; 
connected with the Pacific National Fire 
in Texas 

All business of the Dallas ge tart 
Co. has been reinsured through Walter 
Southgate & Co. managing 
agency, and after all legal transactions 
have been completed the company will 
surrender its charter 
In its 1956 annual statement the Dallas 
rm _ reported assets of $716,604, capital 
of $200,000, policyholders’ surplus of 
pad 906 and written 
$2: 


general 


premiums ot 


“LLOYDS OF LONDON” ON -TV 
“Lloyds of London,” the movie about 
the famous London insurance organiza- 
tion, will be seen tonight, 10 o'clock, 
October 4, on the New York television 
station WPIX, Channel 11. Made in 1936, 
the film stars Tyrone Power, Madeline 
Carroll and George Sanders 


NAMED REGIONAL MANAGER 

Burton A. Peglow, who joined the 
Kemper Group as district manager in 
1956, has been appointed Philadelphia 
regional manager of Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty and American Motorists. 
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Failings Of Compulsory Auto Laws 
Shown By Murphy Of C. & S. Assn. 


pulsory law is in effect, every New York 


Compulsory automobile insurance has 
failed to protect innocent victims of 
traffic accidents, in the only two states 
it has been tried, New York and Massa- 
chusetts. This is the opinion of Ray 
Murphy, general counsel, Association of 
Casuz ilty & Surety Cos. expressed in an 
address to the annual conference of 
the American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators at Roanoke, Va., 
September 24. 

Mr. Murphy pointed out that a com- 
pulsory insurance law cannot cover out- 
of-state motorists, hit-and-run drivers, 
drivers of stolen cars and cars used 
without permission, and motorists driving 
without insurance in violation of the 
law. 

He also referred to figures quoted for 
a four-month period earlier this year, 
(released in July) which suggested that 
the compulsory law should be credited 
with a drop of from 25,000 uninsured ac- 
cidents for the period February 1 to May 
31, 1956 to only seven uninsured acci- 
dents for the same period this year. 
This, Mr. Murphy said, “does not con- 
stitute a fair comparison of results.” 

The speaker recalled a bill passed in 
the State Assembly, to create an indem- 
nification fund, which was intended to 
cover the gaps in the New York State 
compulsory automobile insurance law. 
Mr. Murphy quoted part of the preamble 
of that bill: “The legislature determines 
that it is a matter of grave concern that 
such innocent victims are not recom- 
pensed for the injury and financial loss 
inflicted on them.” 


Says Safety Responsibility Best 


Declaring that no panacea exists for 
economic hardships caused by financially 
irresponsible motorists involved in acci- 
dents, Mr. Murphy credited the safety 
responsibility law with providing max- 
imum protection. He cited New York 
figures in 1956 under the safety respon- 
sibility law when 96.51% of cars in 

ccidents were insured, $1,333,334 was 
depo sited as security for injury or dam- 
ge caused to victims of uninsured mo- 
torists, and some 23,000 releases of lia 
bility were filed. 

Turning to other New York specifics, 
the speaker said, “In July the distin- 
guished Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
of the State of New York, in an address 
before the Eastern Conference of the 
AAMVA released figures to the effect 
that in the four-month period February 
1 to May 31, 1957, there were only seven 
accidents wherein a New York uninsured 
motorist was involved, whereas during 
the same period in 1956, there were 
about 25,000 uninsured accidents under 
the New York safety responsibility law, 
which the Commissioner considered as 
a major achievement of compulsory in- 
surance. The Commissioner’s figures 
were widely published and_ received 
many favorable editorial comments. 
Later the press carried articles to the 
effect that for - first six months of 
1957 there were only 19 accidents involv- 
ing faggeon gn New York registered ve- 
hicles, and that in a like period in 1956 
the aes York Motor Vehicle Bureau 
t aspended 41,759 licenses and registra- 
tions for failure to show proof of in- 
surance following an accident. 





Bureau pene: All Motorists Insured 


_ “First,” Mr. Murphy pointed out, “the 
figures release 1 by the Commissioner and 
the Bureau were, I am _ sure, not 
advanced and not intended as a com- 
piete story. They do not, obviously, 
constitute a fair basis for comparison 
of results under the still very new New 
York compulsory law, and the time-tried, 
proved and effective New York safety 
oie i law. To illustrate, the Bur- 

1u, as IT am informed, now no longer 
eche the existence or non-existence of 
insurance from accident reports which 


involve New York residents. It operates 
on the assumption that since the com- 


registrant is insured, and now receives 
such information as it gets as to lack 
of insurance only through complaints 
made by an aggrieved injured person, 
or by someone in his behalf. If made at 
all, such a complaint might not be made 
for quite some time after an accident, 
since in the ordinary case the existence 
or lack of insurance would not be known 
until after suit is commenced. In many 
cases the injured party might feel him- 
self to blame, hence no report at all as 
to insurance. 


No Reliable Statistics 


“Delay in reporting non-insurance 
cases might also occur when the in- 
jured party might feel that to withhold 
reporting the guilty motorist for non- 
insurance offered certain advantages in 
forcing a more adequate settlement. In 
view of the fact, as I believe it to be, 
that no complete and reliable statistics 
are gathered as to the existence or non- 
existence of insurance after an accident, 
with such information as the Bureau ob- 
tains coming to it by sheer happenstance, 
it seems reasonable to believe that no 
reliable statistics on the point can be de- 
veloped. 

“Projecting the 25,000 figures as the 
approximate number of uninsured cases 
for the first four months of 1956, the 
entire number of uninsured cases for 
1956 would be about 75,000. But neither 
do these figures tell the whole story. 
They omit entirely any reference to the 
fact that while in truth such suspensions 
were made, 56.656 of them were termin- 
ated and 15,986 were rescinded—a total 
of 72,642. 

“Of even greater significance perhaps 
is that in 1956 there was a total of 668,- 
911 reports of accidents (exclusive of 
police reports), of which 645,590 were 
received with evidence of insurance at- 
tached, leaving 23,321 reports without 
evidence of insurance. The official re- 
port, in commenting on this, states: ‘This 
represents 96.51% of the total number 
of accident reports and shows the great- 
est percentage, in any year, of accident 
reports received with evidence of insur- 
ance. This, in 1956, under the then 
fully operative safety responsibilitv law. 

“In this light. it seems fairly clear,” 
Mr. Murphy said, “that there were not 
25,000 uninsured accidents in four 
months, as stated in the Commissioner’s 
address, since there were only some 
23,000 for the entire vear of 1956. Any 
attempt to show a wide and unfavorable 
disparity of auto liability insurance cov- 
erage in 1956, compared to 1957. can onlv 
be unfortunate and unfair. If there is 
any justification for a compulsory law, it 
must be expected that it will somewhat 
close the uninsured gap, small though 
it was in New York. but on the basis of 
figures cited, the difference will be much 
less than may presentlv be inferred.” 

To summarize Mr. Murphy’s remarks, 
he felt that the case against the compul- 
sory insurance, is “that it does not do 
the job it is designed to do, which is to 
assure compensation to innocent victims 
of automobile accidents; that in its futile 
efforts to attain that goal it imposes a 
large burden of expense and other bur- 
dens on the public; that, by increasing 
claim consciousness, it results in higher 
rates; that. regardless of good intentions 
and preambles, it inevitably brings pol- 
itics into rate-m< iking and that eventually 
it is likely to drive insurance companies 
out of automobile liability, to be super- 
seded by a socialistic state-operated com- 
pensation plan. Compulsory insurance is 
not in the public interest.” 


GEORGE F. CROSS APPOINTED 

Standard Accident Insurance Company 
announces the appointment of George 

Cross as chief casualty and propertv 
underwriter of the companies’ Richmond 
office. Mr. Cross joined Standard Acci- 
dent in 1953. 








Program for NAII 
13th Annual Meeting 


FIXED FOR CHICAGO OCT. 16-18 


Joseph S. Gerber and Joseph A. Navarre 
Head List of Speakers; Topics to 
Include Legislation and Competition 


Competition, investments, underwrit- 
ing, and legislation will be among the 
major topics considered October 16-18 
during the 13th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Independent In- 
surers at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, according to Vestal Lemmon, 
NAII general manager. Based on an ad- 
vance registration of some 550, a total 
attendance of about 700 is expected. 

In releasing the tentative program Mr. 
Lemmon announced that among the 
headliners would be Illinois Insurance 
Director Joseph S. Gerber and Michi- 
gan Commissioner Joseph A. Navarre, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Both will 
speak during the first general session 
beginning at 10 am. Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 16 ; 

Also on the morning program will be 
the general managers’ report and the 
presidential address by Col. Charles E. 
Cheever, president of United Services 
Automobile Association, San Antonio, 
Texas. Luncheon speaker will be Vic- 
tor R. Hansen, assistant attorney gen- 
eral in charge of the Anti-Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D. C. His topic, “Insurance Com- 
petition and the Anti-Trust Laws. 

“hat afternoon a six-man mciot rep- 
resenting the industry and State Insur- 
ance Departments will explore “State 
Regulation Today—The Road for the 
Independent Filer.” Moderator of the 
panel will be John H. Carton, president 
of Wolverine, Battle Creek, Mich., an 
NAII vice president. 

Kenneth O. Force, New York City, 
executive editor of the National Under- 
writer, heads the Thursday morning pro- 
He will speak on “The Neglected 


gram. 
Art ot Underwriting.” Following will 
be an analysis of legislation in four 
areas. Reporting will be B. E_ Bill 


Harkey, Speaker of the Oklahoma House 
of Representatives (“Oklahoma Insur- 
ance Legislation and the Public Inter- 
est”); Donald Schaffer, former deputy of 
the West Virginia Insurance Department 
in charge of revising insurance laws and 
now assistant general counsel of the All- 
state (“Industry Responsibilities in the 
Preparation of the Modern Insurance 
Code”); Abraham I. Harkavy, a Newark 
attorney (“Meeting the Challenge of 
Comparative Negligence”); and Senator 
Jarrard Secrest of Texas (“The Policy- 
holder’s Stake in Flexible Rates”). 

Luncheon speaker Thursday noon will 
be Jennings Randolph, assistant to the 
president of Capital Airlines, whose topic 
will be “The Good New Days.” 

Thursday afternoon NAII members 
will go into executive session with the 
open part of the meeting resuming Octo- 
ber 18 with a panel discussion on “Cur- 
rent Insurance Company Investment 
Trends” moderated by Shelby Cullom 
Davis, insurance securities specialist, 
New York City. Panelists will be Dr. 
Lincoln Hall, head of the investment 
advisory department of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co.; John D. Wool- 
edge, investment vice president of State 
Farm Mutual Automobile, and Preston 
ee: president, Transit Casualty Co., 

Louis. 

The remainder of Friday morning will 
be devoted to a traffic safety presenta- 
tion, “Time for Decision,” in which the 
following will participate: Franklin M. 
Kreml, director, Transportation Cen- 
ter, Northwestern University; General 
George C. Stewart, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Safety Council: James P. 
Economos, director, Traffic Court Pro- 
gram, American Bar Association: Wil- 
liam G. Johnson, assistant general man- 
ager, National Safety Council and Ray 


Mass. Bonding Names Conlon 
H.O. Contract Bond Manager 


Thomas E. Conlon, jr has been ap- 
pointed manager of the contract bond 
department, at the home office ot the 
Massachusetts Bonding. He brings 27 
years of wide experience of surety claim 
and underwriting. 

Mr. Conlon is a member of the Bar 
in Maryland and Missouri, having re- 
ceived an L.L.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore in 1933. He took 
post graduate courses at Johns Hopkins 
and the University of Kansas City. 

His service record includes two years, 
during World War II. with the Criminal 
Investigation Department and the Coun- 
ter Intelligence Corps of the U. S. Army, 
He has the CPCU designation. 


Leo B. Menner & Co. Inc., 


New Chicago Insurance Firm 
Leo B. Menner & Company, Inc, a 

new Chicago insurance organization, has 

opened offices in the Board of Trade 

3uilding. Officers include Leo B. Men- 

ner, president; Leo B. Menner, Jr., vice 

president, L. J. Ronder, treasurer, and 
J. Eastburn, secretary. 

Operating on a world-wide basis, the 
firm will have complete London Lloyd's 
and life insurance facilities available to 
brokers, agents and companies, accord- 
ing to Mr. Menner. 

Mr. Menner was formerly executive 
vice president of Stewart, Smith (lIlli- 
nois) Inc., having opened the Chicago 
office in 1948. Prior to that he was sec- 
retary and marine manager of Millers 
National & Illinois Fire Insurance Com- 
panies for 15 years in Chicago. He 
started his insurance career as marine 
state agent for midwestern United States 
for Phoenix of Hartford. He was with 
that organization for 12 years. 


NORTH CAROLINA F.R. LAW JAN. 1 
Insurance Representatives On Subcom- 
mittee Which Helped to Per- 
fect Procedures 

A detailed plan for administering the 
North Carolina Vehicle Financial Re- 
sponsibility Law, to become effective 
January 1, 1958, was announced by Mo- 
tor Vehicle Commissioner Edward 
Scheidt, October 2, 

The new law provides that on and 
after January 1, no self-propelled motor 
vehicle shall be registered in North 
Carolina unless the owner at the time of 
registration shows proof of financial re- 
sponsibility and also provides that such 
proof shall be maintained continuously 
throughout the period of registration, 
Commissioner Scheidt stated. Such proof 
of financial responsibility, he said, will 
usually be evidenced by insurance and a 
certificate of insurance, designated as 
Form FS-1, will be made available to 
policyholders by their insurance com- 
panies for presentation at the time of 
registration. 

Mr. Scheidt, who has responsibility for 
administering the new law, said that a 
subcommittee of public officials and in- 
surance representatives has worked 
with him over recent weeks to perfect 
the new procedures. Insurance Commis- 
sioner Charles F. Gold was a member of 
the committee which included the follow- 
ing insurance industry members: H. 
Kennicott, Jr., Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
valty; F. G. Holzhauer, Royal-Globe In- 
surance Group; N. S. Cornell, Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau; J. T. Flan- 
agan, Nationwide Mutual; Charles H. 
Robuck, Jr., of NAII; Kenneth 
Rogler, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters; W. F. Laughlin, general 
manager, and Paul L. Mize, assistant 
manager, North Carolina Automobile 
Rate Administrative Office. 


——$ 





Ashworth, director, Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University. Presiding overt 
this session will be Thomas C. Morrill, 
vice president of State Farm and chair- 

man of the NAII Traffic Safety Policy 
Committee. 
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Natl Bureau Changes 
Term Discount Rules 


FROM OCTOBER 2, IN 29 STATES 





For Burglary, Glass, Certain General 
Liability Coverages; In Line 
With FIRO 





In the interest of sound insurance 


practice, revised discount rules for bur- 
glary, glass and certain general liability 
coverages prepaid for three and five year 
terms are effective from October 2 in 
29 states and Alaska, the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters an- 


nounces. 

The changes take effect on that date 
in the following states: Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, N. Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, S. Carolina, S. 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington and 
Wyoming. 

The Bureau stated that it has filed 
the proposed changes with those state 
supervisory authorities that have already 
approved comparable changes in_ the 
term rules applicable to fire and inland 
marine coverages and that filings will 
be made in the remaining states as ap- 
provals are achieved for the fire and 
inland marine coverages. 

The changes are being made, the Bu- 
reau stated, to establish consistency with 
the prepaid term discount rules approved 
for the fire rating organizations in vari- 
ous states as well as to achieve greater 
uniformity of treatment for general lia- 
bility insurance. 


Details of Changes 


Where rules have provided for a three 
year prepaid premium equal to two 
and one half times the annual premium 
these are amended to provide for tnree 
times the annual premium less 10%. For 
those coverages that may be written ror 
a term of five years the revised rules 
provide for a prepaid premium equal to 
five times the annual premium less 12%. 

In accordance with the manual rules 
the three year prepaid premium for 
burglary and glass insurance has been 
equal to two and one half times the 
annual premium. As respects general lia- 
bility insurance the three year prepaid 
premium for classifications not subject to 
premium adjustment on audit has veen 
generally equal to three times the an- 
nual premium less 10%. However, there 
are a few classifications in the owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ liability manual 
for which the three year prepaid prem- 
ium has been equal to two and one half 
times the annual premium. Principally 
these classifications are comprehensive 
personal liability; farmer’s comprehen- 
sive personal liability; private resi- 
dences; two, three and four family dwell- 
ings; farms; and personal liability. 

The only coverages that may be writ- 
ten for a five year term are broad form 
personal theft, personal theft, residence 
glass, comprehensive personal liability 
and farmer’s comprehensive personal lia- 
bility. Five year coverage for these bur- 
glary and glass forms of insurance 1s 
permissible only when the coverage is 
endorsed to a five year fire policy. Kor 
all such five year coverage, the manual 
tules have provided that the prepaia 
Premium should be four and one quarter 
times the annual premium. 

_There has been a widespread convic- 
tion within the industry that discounts 
for policies written for terms longer than 
one year were excessive, the Bureau said. 
At its June meeting at Atlantic City, 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners went on record as en- 
Couraging all segments of the industry 
to study modifications of the term ruse. 
€presentatives of association stock and 
mutual companies, as well as independent 
companies, studied the subject and 
recommended changing the term mul- 
tiple from 75% to 85% of the annual rate 
Or each year after the first policy year, 
that is, a 10% discount for three years 
and a 12% discount on five year policies. 


Nat’! Bureau Rates For 
Auto Liab. Up in 3 States 


The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters announced rate revisions for 


private passenger automobile liability 
effective September 25 in three states, 
Kentucky, Mississippi and West Vir- 
ginia. The rate increases vary from a 
low of $2 to $3 to increases of from 
$37 to $83 for the cars of unmarried men 
under 25 in Mississippi. 

The revised rates of the National Bu- 
reau show increases for cars without 
male operators under 25 of from #4 to 
$15 in Kentucky, $2 to $8 in West Vir- 
ginia and $3 to $18 in Mississippi. For 
cars owned or operated by married men 
under 25 and family cars with young 
men drivers, liability rate increases 
range from $7 to $19 in Kentucky, $8 in 
West Virginia and from $10 to $28 in 
Mississippi. 

For these states the most hazardous 
class (unmarried men under 25) liability 
rates were increased in Kentucky from 
$15 to $44; West Virginia from $16 to 
$27 and in Mississippi $37 to $83. 


Injunction Will Protect Ins. 


Agents “Road Aid’ Name 
Judge Robert A. Inch, U. S. District 
Court for Eastern New York, has issued 
injunctions restraining Road Aid of New 
York, Inc., “from directly or indirectly 
using, after October .. . the trademark 
‘Road Aid’ or any name or trademark 
that is confusingly similar thereto... 
(other than in connection with the use 
of the name or trademark Road Rescue, 
Inc., which is not prohibited by this 
injunction).” 

The injunction was issued on com- 
plaint of Road Aid Agents of Greater 
Detroit, Inc., which is a non-profit road 
service organization maintained by the 
Detroit Association of Insurance Agents, 
independent insurance representatives. 


Form New Excess Line Corp. 

Standard Insurance Agency, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y., has announced the forma- 
tion of a companion company, Standard 
Excess Lines Corp. 

The new company, headquartered at 
40-26 82nd Street, Jackson Heights 73, 
N. Y., has complete multiple line facili- 
ties for fire, ocean and inland marine 
and casualty lines. 

Officers of the new corporation are 
Norbert A. Hochschartner, president; 
Melvin Schwartzberg, vice president and 
treasurer, and Frans J. Burgert, secre- 
tary. 


New WC Rate In Oklahoma 


The state insurance board September 
18 approved a 4.6% cut in Oklahoma 
workmen’s compensation rates, but de- 
nied a request to raise the maximum 
salary used for figuring premiums from 
$100 to $300 a week. The new rate 
schedule was filed by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, 
which had been awarded a 7.6% increase 
in July retroactive to May 3. The re- 
quest for an increase in the reportable 
pay roll of individual employes from 
$100 per week to $300 drew strong pro- 
tests from business and industry repre- 
sentatives at a hearing September 12. 


N. Y. Women to Meet 


The Insurance Women of New York 
will hold their first meeting of the 1957- 
58 season on Monday, October 7, at 5:30 
P. M. at the Brooklyn Women’s Club, 
Brooklyn. President Mabel Hart will 


conduct the meeting and Bill Miller, 
amateur mind reader, will be guest 
speaker. 


Otficers for the current year are Mabel 
Hart, president; Evelyn M. Buehler, vice 
president; Grace Brenner, treasurer; 
Dorothy M. Hoyt, recording secretary; 
Geraldine A. Moffett, corresponding sec- 
retary, and Elsie G. Keidel, historian. 
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tne new Frerma-Policy 
The finest Income Protection Plans available anywhere ...and you can 
offer your clients a plan specifically designed for their most exacting 
requirements. 


@ Accident and sickness benefits that pay to age 65, or 
e@ Plans for ten, five or one year 
@ Up to $400 per month indemnity 
e All nonconfining sickness 
These policies are guaranteed renewable to age 65 at the rate in force 
at renewal and do not cover war, military service, suicide, pregnancy nor 


air travel except as a passenger for transportation only on a certified 
aircraft. 


You have many clients right now who would be grateful to hear about the 
Perma-Policy. Contact us now for full details. Call your Continental Casualty 
branch office or write: 


Guaranteed Renewable Division 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
310 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
A Member of the Continental-National Group 
Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford a 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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Laws, Administration 
Of Workmen’s Comp. 


Hartford Accident Makes 


Changes in Claims Service 


Main Street) has been discontinued. Al- 
though the Hartford Accident will con- 
tinue to have a resident adjuster in 
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Protection on Last Voyage of 
Admiral Dewey’s “Olympia” 
Indemnity Co. of North America pro- 

vided liability protection on September 19 

for the next-to-last voyage of Admiral 

George Dewey’s historic flagship Olym- 

pia—-a six-mile trip up the Delaware 

River from the Philadelphia Navy Yard 

to the Keystone Dry Dock. Sidney Herk- 

ness & Co., Inc., Philadelphia agents, 
wrote the policy on the Olympia for the 
indemnity company. 

To “Anchors Aweigh,” the old cruiser 
moved slowly away from the Philadel- 
phia yard 59 years four months and 19 
days after Admiral Dewey led American 
naval forces to victory over the Spaniards 
at the Battle of Manila Bay with his 
famous command from the bridge of the 
Olympia, “You may fire when ready, 
Gridley.” 

It was the first time the Olympia had 
moved from her berth at the yard since 
1922, Her last major voyage was in 1921 
when she brought home from Europe 
World War I’s Unknown Soldier for 
burial in Arlington Cemetery, Va. 

The Olympia will undergo repairs esti- 
mated at $158,000, to be paid for by the 
Cruiser Olympia Association which was 
set up to take over the ship from the 
Navy and have it as a public memorial. 
It will be landlocked in Philadelphia. 
Metal from the twin screws of the 
cruiser will be made into souvenir coins, 
for sale to the public, to help raise funds 
for the memorial. 


FIRST-HAND VIEW FOR PROF. 
Hershon Freeman, Distinguished Insur- 
ance Educator, Sees Royal-Globe 
Operations in Action 
The Royal-Globe Insurance Group was 
host to Professor Hershon Freeman, 
head ot the insurance department at 
Oklahoma State University, recently, 
while the professor tested classroom 

theory against actual practice. 

Professor Freeman is one of a group 
of college teachers participating in a 
program sponsored by the American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of In- 
surance. Each teacher is assigned to a 
particular insurance company where for 
four weeks he confers with department 
heads and officials of the company to 
learn procedures and policies and ob- 
serve first hand how an insurance com- 
pany operates. 

Professor Freeman’s particular inter- 
est is compulsory automobile insurance 
and he spent the major part of his 
time studying Royal-Globe automobile 
rating techniques and automobile un- 
derwriter and claims as they are handled 
by the company’s Metropolitan New 
York department, 

Professor Freeman took his A.B. de- 
gree at Amherst and his M.B.A. at the 
University of Michigan and holds both 
the CLU and CPCU designations. A 
former instructor in marketing and in- 
structor in insurance at the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, he 
began the insurance section of the De- 
partment of Business Administration at 
Oklahoma State University (formerly 
Oklahoma A. & M.) in 1952. His insur- 
ance background includes experience as 
an insurance consultant, life insurance 
agent and insurance broker. He created 
the first correspondence course in in 
surance at Oklahoma State University 
Which was also used by the Armed 
Forces. He is a former member of the 
staff of examiners of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. 





PANIC RATIONALIZED 

Panic is the subject of a booklet re- 
issued recently by the accident preven- 
tion department of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos. Available for 
sale ($6 per 100 for member companies 
$7 per 100 all others, and 10 cents p< - 
copy), the booklet is a valuable instruc- 
tional aid to management and employes 
Whose operations involve the assembly 
of people under conditions likely to breed 
Panic, 


Allstate Magazine Warns 
Against “Highway Hypnosis” 


Modern expressways, es their out- 
standing Safety design, 





according to. a feature article on 
Magazine, pear et publication of 
‘the article points out how 


the easy driving conditions of straight, 
~_ —— expremnweys 





This trancelike condition, dubbed 
“highway hypnosis” by traffic safety spe- 
cialists, has set the stage for an alarming 
number of tragic mishaps and is cur- 
rently one of the fastest growing causes 
of superhig! iway accidents. Fatal single 
car accidents, such as running off the 
road, have shown the greatest increase 
of all types of traffic accidents in the 
last 15 years, the story reveals. It is 
estimated that fatal single car accidents 
amounted to more than one-third of all 
traffic fatalities in 1956. 

Even with a clear view for long dis- 
tances ahead, cars still smash into over- 
pass structures, ram into the rear of 
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The Zurich-American’s 


New Director of Training 

J. Wesley Nelson has been appointed 
director of training for the Zurich-Amer- 
ican, at the company’s head office in 
Chicago. He will head the development 
and execution of all training operations, 





PICS, Chicayo 
NELSON 


J. WESLEY 


and coordinate the important college re- 
cruiting program. The appointment was 
announced by United States Manager 
Neville Pilling. 

Mr. Nelson holds an undergraduate 
ve from the University of Southern 

California and did graduate work at the 
University of Pennsylvania under a fel- 
lowship grant from the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education. Mr. 
Nelson also sold insurance and served 
as instructor at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Most recently a training director for 
Continental Casualty, Mr. Nelson is a 
combat veteran of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. He served six years 
active duty with the Navy as a Lieu- 
tenant Commander. 


Pocket-Size Safety Manuals 
Issued by Casualty Assn. 


Re new pocket-size safety manu- 

ls have been published by the industrial 
safety division of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Cos. 

Each of the booklets deals with a 
specific job operation or hazard, deline- 
ates their inherent dangers and concisely 
presents safe practices and methods for 
avoiding or lessening the hazards. Two 
of the booklets, one on welding and cut- 
ting operations and one on blasting oper- 
ations, are intended for use by workers 

-whether beginners or experienced 
workmen—who are actively engaged in 
the performance of the particular oper- 
ations. 

The third booklet deals with electricity 
and is excellent for use in the home or 
office as well as in the plant. 

DRIVER COURSE | LAW 

A new Connecticut law requiring that 
persons 16 and 17 years old seeking 
driver licenses take a driver education 
course in high school went into effect 
October 1. Those who do not pass a 
school driver course will have to take 
instructions at a private driving school 
or wait until they are 18 years old be- 
fore applying for a license. 


NEW YORK WC BOARD POST 

William F. Shepard has been named 
to the Advisory Committee for Self In- 
surance, of the New York State Work- 
men’s Compensation 3oard. Mr. Shep- 
ard, secretary of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. of Rochester, will fill the vacancy 
created by the retirement of Milton RK. 
Robinson also of Eastman Kodak. The 
seven committee members serve three- 
year terms without compensation. 








20 States Get Top Honor 
For H.S. Driver Education 


For the extent and quality of their 
driver education safety program, 20 
states recently achieved the top honor, 
the Award of Excellence, from the board 
of judges of the ag annual National 
High School Driver Education Award 
Program. 

The states selected are: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

Awards of Honor were earned by three 
states, Missouri, New Hampshire and 
Texas. An Award of Merit was won by 
Maine, while California and North Da- 
kota were given special citations for 
Driver Education Attainment of their 
private and parochial schools in 1956- 
1957. 

The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies sponsors the event. 


Royal-Globe Promotes 


Peterson and Grant 

The Royal-Globe Insurance Group an- 
nounces appointment of Ernest W. Grant 
as casualty manager in its Kansas City, 
Missouri office. He succeeds Leonard 
Peterson who has been transferred to 
the special risk department in the 
New York office. 

Mr. Grant joined the Royal-Globe in 
New York in 1941 in the liability and 
compensation, and automobile depart- 
ment and since 1950 has been supervisor 
of casualty underwriting in Cleveland. 

Mr. Peterson joined the Royal-Globe 
in 1948 in the automobile department 
in New York. He was transferred to 
Kansas City in 1950 and has been cas- 
ualty superintendent there since 1953. 





FROM CANADA TO PHILA. 
Bryce D. Davidson, for some time 
Toronto agency supervisor of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., has been named 
manager of the Philadelphia office of the 
me ig Credit Indemnity Co. of New 
Ork. 
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State Farm Mutual Get 
Private Wire System 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Company soon will have its 14 
regional offices and 20 of its field claims 
offices linked by a private wire system. 
By channeling one-third of its 300,000 
annual telegrams over its own wire, the 
company hopes to save $70,000 a year in 
wire charges. The new system will 
operate at only one- -third capacity allow- 
ing room for expansion. 

Effective October 10, it will be com- 
posed of three circuits — one each in 
the western, central, and eastern terri- 
tories. State Farm offices on each cir- 
cuit may wire each other directly, but 
will go through a central relay point in 
the Bloomington, IIl., home office to 
contact offices on another circuit. 

Special automatic equipment for send- 
ing and receiving will be installed in each 
office. Routine procedures will be fol- 
lowed for sending and receiving com- 
mercial wires, but inter-office wires will 
be sent on perforated tape which i 
punched at the office of origin and fed 
into. sending equipment there. At the 
receiving point wires are translated from 
tape to typed words. 


PRITCHARD AND BAIRD 

REINSURANCE 
and 

Fully prepared through long experience to intel- 

ligently serve those Underwriters who demand 


“WE ARE WHAT WE DO" 


99 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
WoOrth 4-1981 
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On Kemper Junior Board 


The following officers have been elec- 
ted to the Kemper Junior Board: Arthur 
D. Webster, chairman; Donald D. Clark, 
secretary and George E. Herbert, assis- 
tant secretary. The announcement came 
from Hathaway G. Kemper, president of 
the Kemper Group. 

Mr. Webster is an underwriter in the 
companies’ workmen’s compensation and 
general liability department. Mr. Clark 
is an executive assistant in American 
Manufacturers Mutual and Mr. Herbert 
is a claim manager in the same company 
of the Group. 


$5,748,845 CONTRACT 

Guy F. Atkinson Co., South San Fran- 
cisco, was awarded a contract by the 
California Department of Public Works 
for the grading and surfacing of an eight- 
lane roadway on the San Diego Free- 
way in Los Angeles and Culver City, 
along with construction of eight bridges, 
one pedestrian undercrossing and 12 re- 
taining walls, at a price of $5, 748,845. 
Fidelity & Deposit Coot Maryland is 
surety. 








conc Forward 


Just as your country can’t afford to 
relax development of ultramodern defenses 
(such as the supersonic bomber shown), you can’t 


afford not to keep astride of every advance 


in insurance protection. 


your clients the best, all-around protection 
. yourself, the best income. And Inter-Ocean 
is one company that keeps you constantly 


up-to-the-minute with the latest underwriting 


practices... 


and Health, and Income-protection policies. 


In this way, you assure 


plus a complete line of Life, Accident 


For full information on how Inter-Ocean can help 


you forge ahead in insurance sales, write today. 


Brokerage inquiries also invited. + 
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Moves Afoot To Form 
New York A. & H. Assn. 


IAAHU BOARD MEETS OCT. 19-20 


Hopes To Affiliate New Association; 
Prospects For DITC Course 
At a Local College 





3ruce Gifford, managing director, In- 
ternational Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, says the group now 
comprises 70 local and 30 state asso- 
ciations, and apparently ITAAHU is still 
expanding. By October 19-20, when the 
board of the International is due to 
meet at the Park-Sheraton, New York 
City, it is expected that Louis Medill, 
Continental Casualty, and a group of 
New York A. & H. men, will have a 
new association ready for affiliation. 

Charters for the Lynchburg, Va., ana 
Rhode Island associations were ratified 
last week at TAAHU headquarters in 
Chicago. Board Members Gene Gaffey, 
Peerless, is the zone chairman instru- 
mental in forming the Rhode Island 
group and St. George Grinnan, Grinnan 
Agency, Richmond, led the founding of 
the new Lynchburg association. 

Already developing in Ohio are three 
new associations at Youngstown, Canton 
and Akron. The Youngstown group has 
signed up 47 members to be called the 
Mahoning Valley Association. William 
Steiger, Berkshire Life, Cleveland, and 
Zone Chairman John Forrest, Mutuat of 
Omaha, Akron, plan to have all three 
associations ready for chartering by 
mid-October when TAAHU President 
Earle R. Bennett will come from Florida 
to officiate. 

The Eastern Underwriter learns that 
a strong association will be developed in 
New York during the coming months, 
and that a membership of well over 100 
will be built up within 12 months. A 
charter members’ meeting will be ar- 
ranged, probably for the Health Insur- 
ance Association offices in John Street, 
during the week commencing October 14. 


Leading Figures in the Formation 


E. J. Coffey, Mutual of Omaha, Mr. 
Bennett’s predecessor as IAAHU presi- 
dent, earlier in the year conferred with 
leading A. & H. men with a view to 
forming a new association in the area. 
Some of the companies and their repre- 
sentatives expected to attend the charter 
meeting are as follows: Continental Cas- 
ualty, Louis Medill, A. & H. general 
agent, Charles F. McCafferty, eastern 
regional supervisor, and G. A. Boucher, 
manager metropolitan A. & H.; Mutual 
of Omaha, George B. Wright (C. H. 
Juergens Agency); Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, Walton Kurz, superinten- 
dent of agencies; Continental Assurance, 
William and David R. Harmelin (Har- 
melin Agency); Mutual Life of New 
York, William Treharne, brokerage su- 
Pervisor; Keane & arner Agency, 
Robert J. Keane and Eastern Casualty, 
Emanuel Feingold. 

Particularly good news for companies 
and their representatives is the possi- 
bility that a DITC course will start in 
a college in the New York area. The 
Disability Insurance Training Council 
will meet October 19-20 at the Park- 
Sheraton at the same time as the Inter- 
national board, and it is hoped that 
before long, moves will be under way 
to hold classes. 


STATE FARM EMPLOYES’ PLAN 
_ An improved Group medical expense 
surance plan went into effect recently 
tor employes and agents of State Farm. 
Paul L. Mitzner, personnel vice presi- 
dent, said the new plan will cover (at 
no extra cost) almost all expenses of 
the average serious illness or accident. 






Pacific Mutual Life’s New 
Keyman A. & H. Protection 


A new accident and sickness plan de- 
signed exclusively for business men has 
been introduced by Pacific Mutual Life. 
Details of the new coverage were an- 
nounced by Oscar Swenson, the com- 
pany’s actuary. Mr. Swenson designated 
this as the “Executive Guaranteed Re- 
newable Income Protection Plan” and 
said that its purpose is to provide for 
income benefit payments to continue as 
long as accident or sickness disability 
lasts up to the time the insured reaches 
age 65, and also to make this protection 
continuous by guaranteeing to the in- 
= the right to renew up to the time 
ne is 

Mr. Swenson explained that the pre- 
mium cost is kept within reach of the 
business man who needs this protection 
most, by the company’s reserving a lim- 
ited right to make premium adjustments. 
The company guarantees, however, that 
no change will be made in premiums 
unless such change is made applicable 
to all policies in the same rating class. 
It is also guaranteed that no increase 
will be made because of deterioration of 
health or change of occupation. 


LICENSED IN WISCONSIN 

J. R. Hogan, president of United In- 
surance Co. of America, announces that 
a certificate of authority has been re- 
ceived to transact business in Wisconsin. 
This is in line with the expansion pro- 
gram of the United which is now licensed 
in 41 states in addition to D. of C. and 
Hawaii. 

President Hogan stated that the com- 
pany will inaugurate its operations in 
Wisconsin in the life and commercial 
A. & H. departments. Later the company 
will establish its weekly premium opera- 
tions in the larger Wisconsin cities. 


New Individual Guaranteed 


Income Protection Plan 
Continental Casualty recently intro- 
duced a new Individual Guaranteed Re- 
newable Income Protection program. It 
provides income protection for the indi- 
vidual during the full period of his nor- 
mal working years to age 65. 

The plan, underwritten by the com- 
pany’s guaranteed renewable division, is 
designed to give protection against loss 
of income as the result of disability from 
accident or sickness. Features of the 
program are increased writing limits and 
two extended sickness plans. The first 
pays sickness benefits for ten years on 
a non-confining basis and the second 
pays to 65 regardless of the number of 
years, also on a non-confining basis. 

Continental guarantees the renewal of 
this policy to age 65, with the company 
reserving the right to change premiums 
on over-all classes of risks, subject to 


approval of the Insurance Commissioners 
of the various states. 


Union Bankers Promotions 


Union Bankers, Dallas, announces four 
promotions as follows: Robert D. Coen, 
named assistant manager, disability di- 
vision; David G. Tilson, becomes assis- 
tant manager of the agency division; 
Jerry Smith is made supervisor of the 
tabulating department and Dorothy 
Smith, formerly supervisor of the cashier 
department is promoted to supervisor, 
agency division. 


N. Y. BLUE CROSS RATE HEARING 

Superintendent Leffert Holz of New 
York State Insurance Department an- 
nounced this week that he will shortly 
set a date for a hearing on the Blue 
Cross request for rate increases averag- 
ing 38% to 40%. Associated Hospital 
Service of New York (the local Blue 
Cross) first submitted the rate request 
in May, but this was withdrawn while 
further statistics were compiled and was 
not re-submitted until this week. 
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of Health Care Protection 


® One policy provides both basic hospital-surgical and 


major medical coverage 


® Modest deductibles on both coverages keep premiums 


within ability to pay . . . rates are geared to age brackets. 


@ Contains Renewal Equity, a guarantee your insured 


% Get details now on this newest, most salable plan of 


health care protection on the market today. 
Full information upon request. 


Brokerage business solicited 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


an ‘CHATTANOOGA 


Provident’s 
PACKAGE PLAN 


. . for individuals or families. 
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New Health Package 
Policy Introduced 


BY PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 





Powell Says New Plan Integrates Basic 
Hospital-Surgical and Major 
Medical Coverage 





A new package plan health care policy 
for the individual or the family, com- 
prising both basic hospital-surgical and 
major medical coverage, has been an- 
nounced by Provident Life & Accident, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The new contract 
features a step rate plan of premium 
payment and carries Provident’s recently 
developed plan of Renewal Equity guar- 
antee. 

In explaining the need for a contract 
of this type Vice President James E. 
Powell said: “It is almost impossible 
to tailor the major medical coverage to 
pick up at just the point where basic 
hospital-surgical leaves off. Thus, tnere 
is either a duplication of coverage or a 
sizeable gap in coverage when two sepa- 
rate policies are used to afford both 
basic and catastrophic coverage. 

“Provident meets this need with its 
‘Package Plan of Health Care Protec- 
tion. 


Maximum Deductible, $200 


By integrating both coverages in one 
package, the need for a large deductible 
on the major medical coverage is elimi- 
nated. The maximum deductible under 
Provident’s plan is $200, and smaller 
amounts are available at the option of 
the applicant. These modest deductibles, 
have a real bearing on premium cost 
and their use helps to bring the prem- 
ium within the reach of the majority of 
those who need the protection the plan 
affords. 

“For flexibility, and to meet indi 
vidual needs, the insured has an option 
of three plans,” Mr. Powell explained. 
“All three plans are offered at the same 
premium. This has been made possible 
by increasing the deductibles in accora- 
ance with increased maximum benefits 
selected by the insured for hospital and 
surgical expense in the basic coverage 
and the maximums under the major 
medical coverage. 

“Realizing the wide variance of medi- 
cal costs by areas,” he said, “the prem 
ium for this package plan is geared 
to the area in which the insured resides. 
Change of area of residence will be 
picked up automatically by electronic 
machine, and the premium increased or 
decreased in accordance with the pub- 
lished rate schedule for the new area. 

“Recognizing also the increasing cost 
of morbidity by age, premiums are gear- 
ed to the age of the insured, and are 
automatically increased as the individual 
passes from one age bracket to another. 
This plan means lower rates at tne 
earlier ages and puts realistic coverage 
within the reach of the younger family 
man who needs it most,” Mr. Powell said. 

“The policy contains renewal equity, 
which guarantees to the insured the 
right to continue the coverage to age 
65 without the possibility of any change 
because of deterioration of health of 
any person insured. Because of the 
impossibility of predicting medical costs 
over the years, Provident L. & A. re- 
serves the right to increase the prem- 
iums by class when that may become 
necessary to preserve sound underwrit- 
ing. 

“Here again, this permits the employ- 
ment of a realistic rate schedule based 
upon the present day situation rather 
than upon an attempt to forecast the 
value of the dollar and cost of health 
care protection 10 or 20 years hence.” 

Summing it up, Mr. Powell said, Pro- 
vident’s Package Plan of Health Care 
Protection “offers to the individual, or 
to the family, realistic protection against 
the costs of serious accident or sickness 
—all in one package, at one premium, 
and with a guarantee that it will be con 
tinued through age 65, at premium rates 
geared to morbidity and to current 
health care costs.” 
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MARCOTTE 


ROBERT D 


Marcotte has been appoint- 
gent in Omaha, Neb., for 
United of Omaha. A joint 
announcement was made by company 
presidents V. J. Skutt of Mutual and N. 
Murray Longworth of United. 

Mr. Marcotte has been with the 
panies since 1946 when he joined his 
father, the late L. J. Marcotte, in the 
Omaha agency. He was made associate 
manager in 1952, a position he _ held 
until his present appointment. 

\ graduate of Georgetown University 
and Creighton University law school, 
Mr. Marcotte is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and a past president of the Nebraska 
Accident and Health Underwriters. 


Robert I ). 
ed general a 
Mutual and 


com- 


Continental Casualty’s New 
Student Health Ins. Plan 


Continental Casualty, a leading writer 
of student health insurance, announces 
a new student plan designed to meet 
the demand of grade and high schools 
for a comprehensive voluntary health 
insurance plan for their pupils. 

The new plan, named the “Triple 3 
for 3,” provides benefits of $3,000 blanket 
accident and medical reimbursement, 
payable up to 52 weeks from the date 

accident; $3,000 scheduled dis- 


of the 
memberment and $3,000 for accidental 


death, both payable up to 100 days from 
the di ite of the accident. Protection 
is afforded for the entire nine-month 


school year while the student is attend- 
ing school, traveling to and from school 
and while he is participating in school 
sponsored and supervised activities. The 
total premium per student is $3 and 
participa ition is voluntary. 

“his policy will be available nation- 
wide as soon as approvals are received 
from state insurance departments. It 
will not include expenses for inter 
scholastic sports and war or any act 
of war. Dental treatment is limited to 
$100 for eid to natural teeth. 


Guide to the Public. on 
Buying A. & S. Insurance 


“Why You Should Program Your 
& A. Insurance” is a 24-page booklet 
designed to tell the public why this 
insurance should not be bought on a 


hit-or-miss basis. It is edited by William 
Highfield, CLU, & S. editor, of “In- 


surance Research and Review.” 


The booklet is designed in the belief 


that some insureds have coverages which 
overlap, and at the same time have seri 
ous gaps in gr protection plans. The 
insured should, it is believed, have dis- 
ability somesibeas reviewed and_ pro- 
grammed to fit particular needs. 


Probe in Indiana at 
Fact Finding Stage | 


SENATOR TOWNSEND REVEALS 


Indianapolis A. & H. Gathering Given 
Three Reasons Why Inquiry 
Became Necessary 


In his first public discussion of the 
work, findings, and objec tives of his joint 
legislative committee investigating hospi- 
talization insurance in Indiana, State 
Senator J. Russell Townsend, Jr., blasted 
the business to the Indianapolis A. & 
H. Association at a September luncheon 
as one in which “we have come the full 


cycle from the legal principle of | ‘uber- 
rimae fidei’ (utmost faith) to ‘caveat 
emptor’ (let the buyer beware). 


“To some extent, this business has he- 
come the happy hunting ground of huck- 
sters whose ethics have no scruples, no 
morals, and no quarter for the unw ary,” 
he charged, Sen, Townsend also report- 
ed that in recent conferences with FTC 
legal counsel who helped prepare the 

cases against companies for misleading 
a EE i he learned that they consider 
the problem primarily one for state-level 
action. 

Three reasons are primarily 
sible for hospitalization insurance com- 
“under a cloud and state investiga- 


respon- 


ing 
tion,” the Senator declared. 1. Failure of 
agents, agents’ associations, and com- 


panies to be aggressive in fighting im- 
proper practices. 2. Failure to give state 
insurance departments the legislation, 
finance, and support to regulate the 
business properly. “Neither agents nor 
companies present a clear story to state 


legislators,” he charged. 3. Failure of 


law-enforcement agencies to “do their 
duty.” 
Public Hearings in 1958 
Committee action is now in the “fact- 


Policy forms, 
endorsements, loss ratios, and other in- 
formation have been requested from 
companies, and companies have been in- 
structed to hold themselves ready to 
supply additional information as needed. 
After study of material submitted by 
companies, the committee will hold pub- 
lic hearings, probably early in 1958, 
Townsend said. Its final report will be 
made to the Indiana legislature not later 
than September I, 1958. 

The committee’s activities to date have 
already reve: led two areas in which leg- 


finding stage,” he reported. 


islative action is needed, Sen. Townsend 
pasion it 
1. Agents’ licensing laws must be 


a aa and more rigidly enforced. 
Companies should be made legally re- 
sponsible for the misdeeds of their 
agents. Laws should “absolutely pro- 
hibit” crew selling under which “so- 
called agents overwhelm a community 
and then steal away in the night leav- 
ing deceit and distress in their wake.” 
Every person who renders any sales 
service, including collecting premiums, 
should be regarded by law as an agent. 
The titles of “information representa- 
tive,” “service counsellor,” and similar 
should not be used as disguises for un- 
licensed solicitation. 
Supervision of Policy Provisions 

2. Closer supervision of policy pro- 
visions is “vital.” Buyers cannot be ex- 
pected to understand strange names for 
common ailments, the technicalities of 
pre-existing conditions, and restrictions 


on observation cases ordered by phy- 
sicians. 
“You are in the situation of a barrel 


of apples being spoiled by a few rotten 


ones,” he told agents in the audience. 
“Together we can spray and prune and 
root out the few bads ones and the 


relatively small number of unsatisfactory 
practices.” 


NAMED ASST. GEN. ATTORNEY 


The appointment of County Judge 
Robert L. Kirk, formerly of Littlefield, 
Texas, to become assistant general at- 


torney of Woodmen of the World Life, 
is announced by President Howard M. 
[3 undgren., Mr. Kirk has heen a member 
of the board of directors since Septem- 


ber 1956. 


GROUP DEPT. PROMOTIONS 


Mutual - United of Omaha Advance 
Baldwin, Nicholson, T. P. Coyle, 
Mel Elger and Bourque 

Five major changes are announced in 
the Group department of Mutual and 
United of Omaha. A. W. Randall, assis- 
tant vice president in charge of Group, 
made the announcement which will effect 
Thomas Baldwin, W., Nicholson, 
Thomas P. Coyle, Mel Elger and Leroy 
Bourque. 

Thomas Baldwin, former Group sales 
manager, is named manager of the New 
York District Group Office in New York 
City. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, Mr. 
Baldwin joined the companies in 1950, 
as a Group representative for the Phila- 
delphia office. He moved to Chicago in 
1953 as regional Group manager, and in 





1954 was made sales manager at the 
home office. 
W. F. “Bill” Nicholson who is pro- 


moted to eastern sales manager, has been 
regional manager for two years. Prior 
to that he served as Field Supervisor and 


district sales manager for the Philadel- 
phia Group office. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, 


New Western sales manager is Thomas 
P. Coyle, formerly chief underwriter, 
Group dep: irtment. He has been with the 
sing <a> since 1949 when he started as 
an A.&H. underwriter. He joined the 
Group department in 1952 and_ took 
charge of all Group underwriting in No- 


vember, 1954. Mr. Coyle is a graduate 
of Creighton University in Omaha. 
Mel Elger has been promoted from 


assistant chief underwriter to Chief Un- 


derwriter, succeeding Mr. Coyle. He is 
a graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska and Creighton University Law 


School, and has been with the companies 
since 1952 when he entered the Home 
Office Claim Department. He has been 
with the Group Department since April 
of 1954. 

Named new 
writer is Leroy Bourque. Mr. Bourque 
first started with Mutual and United 
in 1943 but his career was immediately 
interrupted by war service. After dis- 
charge, he returned to college and re- 
ceived his degree from the University of 
Omaha in 1949. He taught school in 
Wyoming for four years after graduation 
before resuming his insurance career 
in 1954 in the Mutual-United Group 
department. 


as assistant chief under- 


Southeast Life, Expanding 


Names Hinton and Thompson 

The board of directors of Southeast 
Life, Miami, Fla., announces the election 
of Robert W. Hinton as vice president— 
sales. A native of Kentucky, alumnus of 
Georgetown College and Yale University, 
Mr. Hinton, since 1947, has been suc- 
cessfully engaged in life insurance pro- 
duction from writing agent to superin- 
tendent of agencies, 

His principal duties will be to plan, 
expand and develop the agency organiza- 
tion of Southeast Life. Plans for further 
expansion in Florida is the immediate 
goal, then to the other southeastern 
states as rapidly as possible. 

One of Mr. Hinton’s first agency steps 
was to release to the field force the 
company’s new bank check plan called 
Renew-o-matic. 

Kenneth R. Thompson, chief under- 
writer for Southeast Life, has been elect- 
ed assistant secretary. Mr. Thompson 
has been active in life and allied insur- 
ance lines for 20 years. While resident 
in New York he was president of the 
Accident and Health Club of that city 
in 1951, and is now president of the 
newly formed Florida Home Office Un- 
derwriters Association, 

AWARDED FELLOWSHIP 

W. Tucker Blaine, Jr., of Houston, 
has been awarded an insurance fellow- 
ship at the Wharton School of Finance, 
a branch of University of Pennsylvania, 
by Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis. 

Mr. Blaine, 27, now attending Whar- 
ton, is a graduate of the University of 


Houston and attended Davidson College. 
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Report Out on Financing 
Health Costs for the Aged 


“Financing Health Costs for the ea 
a report on the New York State confer- 
ence convened last December by Goy- 
ernor Harriman in Albany, is now avail- 
able. Included in the book are a number 
of authoritative statements with support- 
ing statistical tables and charts. The 
books represents an appraisal of the 
problem of older people; how to pay for 
medical services at a time when the need 
for the services has increased and the 
wherewithal to pay for them has dimin- 
ished.. 

A news release about the report says 
in part: “Mr. Harriman feels the sound- 
est approach to enabling older people to 
finance their own care is through the 
method that has worked so well for peo- 
ple of working age—utilizing prepayment 
insurance plans. He _ believes further 
that we should support measures which 
will extend voluntary health insurance 
to all people during their wage-earning 
years; strive to make the benefits of 
health insurance more truly compre- 
hensive in scope so that they encourage 
and promote prevention and early detec- 
tion of disease; examine how it could be 
made possible ‘to include a provision in 
health insurance programs, whereby per- 
sons who are insured, will have the right 
to continue to be enrolled after retire- 
ment and for the remainder of their 
lives, without increase in annual premi- 
ums and without reduction in benefit 
coverage. 

“The Governor concludes by urging 
the conferees to consider three things: 
(1) how individuals can better protect 
themselves against disease in old age 
(2) how prepaid insurance can_ better 
cope with the problem; and (3) what 
the role of Government should be. 

The report is available from Office of 
Special Assistant, Problems of the Aging, 
Room 147, State Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 
It is priced $2.00. 


Continental Cas. Makes 
Administrative Changes 


Continental Casualty announces four 
“sae tig ae changes. These effect 
Earle W. Mattson, James Roche, Tim- 
othy Kelleher and Thomas Delaney. 
Mr. Mattson, formerly manager, un- 
derwriting department, has been ad- 


vanced to staff assistant. In this capacity 
he will act as consultant to the claim 
and underwriting departments both, and 
will handle special assignments for all 
areas of the A. & H. department. 

Mr. Mattson, who was born in Chi- 
cago, joined Continental Casualty in 1938 
as an office boy. He served successively 
as a home office and branch underwriter, 
agency secretary of the wholesale divi- 
sion, and assistant manager of the under- 
writing department, 

James Roche, formerly supervisor of 
the intermediate division’s claim depart- 
ment, is named manager of the under- 
writing department. He joined the com- 
pany in 1946 as a claim adjuster and 
has also served as superintendent of the 
company’s substandard division. 

Timothy Kelleher, formerly Eastern 
regional supervisor for the claim depart- 
ment, has been transferred to Chicago 
as staff administrator of the claim de- 
partment. He was a unit supervisor and 
assistant manager of Continental’s New 
York claim department. He joined the 
company in 1951 and has five years’ 
banking experience to his credit. 

Thomas Delaney, who was formerly 
assistant to Mr. Roche, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the intermediate 
claim division. 


MATS PILOT AWARDED DFC 


Major Samuel W. Tyson, who. last 
week was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for his skillful and ‘ ‘dedi 


cated service” in piloting a crippled ait- 
iner over 1,000 miles into Hawaii, re- 
ceived the Mutual of Omaha Special 
Public Service Award at a special Junch- 
eon for him and the crew, given by the 
company. 
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- EXTRA VALUE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE Alcoa’s aluminum summer Home of Tomorrow will turn to the sun or breeze 

ity ——— a 

im 

nd 

all . 

: Seventy years ago aluminum came to market as a teakettle. It has 

“ since found employment in thousands of products. Now Alcoa pre- 

iy dicts a brighter future for the versatile metal. The home will see more 

1 5 

er, of it—in wall coverings, furniture, an aluminum summer home that 

i . . . 

t- faces ’round to the sun, a shimmering gown cut from aluminum cloth 
as silky as a cocoon... 

of 

we The pioneer of aluminum relies on the pioneer of insurance. 

m- Through Alcoa’s broker INA provides blanket liability policies written 

especially to fit Alcoa’s needs with excess coverages on many operations, 

ia Alcoa gets ‘extra value’ in its insurance through INA’s experience, 

rt- flexible underwriting, vast resources and service in depth. Can you 

rO 7 . Tr . T TT ° 

vi give your accounts all this? You can if you represent INA. Talk it 

nd over with our Service Office people. 

PW 

- Insurance Company of North America * Indemnity Insurance Company of 

| North America * Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company °* Life 

rly Insurance Company of North America * Philadelphia 

pany 

ate See the complete story on Alcoa in the October issue of North America Fieldman 
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RREINSURANCE, TOO, through its basic service to the insurance 
~ industry, contributes to the stability of man’s business and property. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. | Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BUILDING, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. | Pacific Dept.:610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
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BUYER’S CHOICE: 
Variety of plans for basic policy on husband’s life, in amounts of $4,000 or more. 
Term on wife to her age 55, 60, 65 or 70 for any amount up to 50% of basic policy 

(minimum $2,000, maximum $10,000). 
@ Term to age 21 on each child 14 days to 18 years old, 50% of wife’s coverage (minimum 
$1,000, maximum $5,000), lesser benefits until 6 months old. 
@ At husband’s death: Fully paid-up on wife and children. 
@ At wife’s death: Fully paid-up on children. 


@ Wife’s and children’s insurance convertible at expiration of term coverage, without evidence 
of insurability. Children’s convertible for as much as five times original coverage. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES AVAILABLE 


@ Accidental Death Benefit on basic policy. 
@ Disability: Waiver only, or Waiver and Income on basic policy. 


e Extra Protection: up to 150% of basic policy 


Any One 

rt e@ Annually reducing Mortgage Insurance 

° ese 

Riders @ Family Protection: Income from father’s death to end of 10, 15, 
ide 


or 20 years after issue date 


For full information and sales helps see our nearest General Agent. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholders’ Company 
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We're rolling out the carpet 


for you—Mr. Life Underwriter. 


1. 















& iss itd 1 


There’s nothing too good for you 


We give you “Royal” Treatment - - 


Top commissions 


2. Liberal individual underwriting 
3. 
4 


- You can qualify for Free Group insurance and contin- 


Vested renewals 


uous service fees. 
Special policies—Executive Special, “Jumping” Juvenile, 
Term-on-term, etc. 


Group Life 
PLUS 


“The Ultimate in Brokerage Service” 


HAROLD DeMIAN AGENCY 





POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








10 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 7-5632 
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PROGRESS AND PRUDENCE 


Our business is enthusiastically, sometimes even a bit desperately, seek- 
ing new things to sell and new ways of selling them. Our Agency, too, is 


constantly alert for those things that spell progress; but we haven’t forgotten 


that the old days had some solid virtues. 


We remain old-fashioned enough to think of permanent insurance as 
the basis of a program — to remember when Specials were confined to grocery 
store merchandising and loss-leaders were part of department store operations 
—to remember when Group was limited to employer-employee relationships 
and was sold in reasonable amounts — to recall when life insurance people 


were proud of their product, their companies and their methods. 


We try to look forward without turning our backs on the past. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANSY 


HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U., General Agent 
SIMON A. McAVOY, Assistant General Agent 
WILLIAM SCHUR, C.L.U., Educational Director 


he Jose hAson A ENC LOUIS NEIDENBERG, Agency Supervisor 
HERB RIGHTHAND, Brokerage Supervisor 

ARTHUR F. KRAMER, Brokerage Supervisor 

RAYMOND P. HOFFMANN, Office Manager 


555 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MURRAY HILL, 2-1600 


Home Offices HARTFORD 
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THE OFFICE OF AND FOR 
CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





We Solicit Surplus and Brokerage Business 
And Give 
Fully Vested Brokerage Agreements 


We offer a complete line of contracts, including: 


.... COMPLETE FAMILY COVERAGE .... 
EXECUTIVE PROTECTION .... SUBSTANDARD 
DISABILITY INCOME . . . . GROUP OF ALL KINDS 

.... PENSION PLANS OF ALL TYPES .... 


een 


General Agent 


~~. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
300 PARK AVENUE, N.Y. MURRAY HILL 8-8300 








ASSISTANTS TO GENERAL AGENT 
CONRAD R. WHITE SIDNEY C. MODEL, C.L.U. 


JOHN E. GREGORY 
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Here Are Definite Reasons for 





OUR TEN YEARS of SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH 








Starting from scratch ten years ago in the highly competitive New York 


A. & H. market 
RALPH K. LINDOP AGENCY 


of Monarch Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 








has achieved the following gratifying results: 


$1,780,000 $34,419,000 


Non-Cancellable Life Insurance in Force 
A. & H. Annual excluding Group and Pension 
Premiums in Force Trust Business 


This Agency has led the Monarch Life in both life and A. & H. produc- 
tion for the past three years and we are ahead countrywide this year to date. 
Full credit is due to our full time Underwriters— 50 in all— whose average 


annual income is now over $14,000. 


While there are no openings left for 1957 there will be 
SEVEN openings in our full time staff in 1958. | 


We’ve been told that this is one of the largest non-cancellable guaran- 
teed renewable A. & H. agencies in the United States. We’re proud of that 
reputation as it signifies “A FAMILY OF SUCCESSFUL MEN” selling Mon- 
arch Life’s A. & H. and life insurance with excellent service and deep sin- | 
cerity. | 


NOTE: < 
Five of our men have been My és 

promoted to General Agents of the 

Monarch Life. d 


GENERAL AGENT 
165 Broadway, New York 6. N. Y. 
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| “Sa Changing iF ictaone 
in oLife oe Merchandising ae 


indicates that from Broker to Home Othce today’s 
trend is toward the servicing of all insurance needs 


through one source. 





Our brokers, who range in size from the largest 
multiple line houses in the world to individual general | 
lines men, are employing this concept to their clients’ 


advantage and their own prestige. 


THE 
H. MALCOLM TEARE AGENCY, INC. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 


300 Fifth Avenue — New York City 


offers an intelligent, experienced approach toward aid- 
ing our Brokers to solve their clients’ problems in the 
vital fields of Individual Life — Group Coverages — 


Retirement and Special Plans — Disability Insurance. 
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How 
GUARANTEED 
COST 

can help 


you sell 


_, EDUCATION 
LIFE 


You know, of course, that fathers are primarily 
interested in educational life insurance because 
it guarantees a specific sum of money for a young- 
ster’s education ... whether Dad is here or not. 

And they are also interested in cost . . . specific 
cost. When you talk with a prospect about a 
Travelers Educational Life insurance contract, 
you can tell him the cost is guaranteed. 

Yes, you can quote to the penny the cost of 
the policy for any given number of years, and 
also, the exact benefits available. 

Today’s prospects are budget-minded. This is 
the kind of information they like. Information 
that leads to decisions to buy. 

Why not get in touch with your nearest 
Travelers Life Manager or General Agent. He'll 
be happy to explain the Guaranteed Cost prin- 
ciple more fully and show you how it can lead 
to interviews and sales. 





THE GOOD THINGS IN LIFE ARE GUARANTEED 


SINCE 1865, ONE OF THE 
LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD 156, CONNECTICUT 
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GET AN 
INSIDE 
LOOR... 





AT THE SPLIT DOLLAR PLAN 
THAT'S BEST FOR You! © = 







ease 


OUR UNIQUE CORPORATE EXECUTIVE PLAN 


SPLITS THE BUCK 3 BIG WAYS! 


EMPLOYER 


Extremely flexible — can be 
tailored to fit requirements of 
any corporate situation! 


No classification problem — 
can compensate select 
personnel without Internal 
Revenue qualification or 
approval! 


Creates growing cash fund, 
readily available for business 
needs in emergencies — with- 
out destroying true intent of 
plan. 


Practically no cost — full 
reserve cash value even in the 
first year. Employer receives 
full return of every cent he 
advances, at any time he 
wants it! 


Employer’s share of proceeds 
is tax free! 


EMPLOYEE 


Level coverage — not reduc- 
ing — in most cases up to 
Age 65. And in any case, a 
guaranteed minimum of 10 
years — specifically from 
Age 55 to 70! 


Employee’s cost lower than 
group rates! 


Share of premium payable by 
employer is not considered 
taxable income to employee! 
Beneficiary’s share of pro- 
ceeds is tax free! 


Plan can be changed within 
age limits to Retirement 
Income or Endowment policy 
— or can remain in force 
after employee retires, and at 
low initial premium! 


Level Term Rider may be 
added to provide even greater 
insurance or Key Man protec- 
tion at unusually low cost! 


BROKER 


Easier, faster sales — with 
an extraordinary policy which 
solves your client’s exacting 
problems because it’s designed 
especially for the Split Dollar 
Plan! 


Complete, effective service — 
supported by tailor-made pro- 
posals and other selling aids, 
plus exclusive Knight facilities 
and the technical knowledge, 
experience and willingness of 
the entire Knight Agency 
staff! 


The Corporate Executive idea 
is an equally salable contract 
outside the business field — 
adaptable to home mortgage 
protection, personal insurance 
and family tax-saving plans. 


For a closer look at what this flexible plan can do for you, call BArclay 7-4500 ... or visit 
us at 225 Broadway, New York 7, New York 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


GENERAL MANAGER 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES N. BARTON, CLU, President 


MAURICE ZIFF, Vice President 
HUGH WHITE, Brokerage Manager 
HERBERT A. DAVIS, Brokerage Manager 


CHARLES T. BROWN, Brokerage Representative 


PAUL GOODMAN, CLU, Production Manager 

EARL H. WHITNEY, Director Group & Pension Dept. 
EDWARD J. GRIFFIN, Group Manager 

WILLIAM G. MEHAR%, Croup Representative 
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yo Watual. Security 


ye Seon, - - - Mutual 


hn Seuity Wetuals -BOokstaver 


J it’s Security Whitual & Woolstaver if -000 Sth Ave. 


CHickering 4-8350 


VURRAY WALDMAN 


{ssistant General Agent 


SLERTON J. BOOKSTAVER 


General Agent 


LIFE «© NON-CAN. «© GROUP «© WHOLESALE «+ PENSIONS 
INCOME DISABILITY + HOSPITALIZATION 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH + D. B.L. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, Binghamton, New York 








RAMATIC, even exciting things are happening in Life 
Insurance Selling today, incubated in the hottest compe- 
tition this generation of salesmen has seen. 


There has always been competition in Life Insurance Selling 
but in periods of expanding economy the race for volume be- 
comes intense, marked by novel, sometimes daring coverages. 


When such periods pass the best features of the competitive 
innovations are preserved, broadening the uses of Life Insurance 
Protection, thus achieving some advance as a result of competi- 
tion. Whatever the unfavorable aspects of such periods, they 
have, in the long run, served as boosters in the current of Progress, 
raising the tempo of the business and its practices. 


Some serious observers of current trends are concerned that 
in the fast pace some old, proven fundamentals are forgotten 
or ignored. There are leaders in the business who refuse to yield 
to the pressure for some of the newer policies and practices which, 
they contend, discriminate between groups of policyholders. 


What some leaders of the business think about Today’s 
Changing Market is told in the following pages. For instance, 
Eldon Stevenson, Jr., president of National Life and Accident 
Insurance Co., voices a considerable insurance opinion in decry- 
ing the mounting volume of temporary coverages evidently at 
the expense of the investment policies. Such a trend, if long 
continued, can be as important to policyholders as to the insur- 
ance company. 


‘Goday’s Ghanging Market 
Jor Life Insurance 


The new policy sensation of the current insurance market 
is the Family Policy in its various forms, accounting for a majority 
of new business in some companies and many agencies. Its instant 
success as a volume producer raised a ruckus in some sections 
among agency forces who branded it a “twisting tool.” With 
its quick adoption by many companies, the criticisms have largely 


subsided. 


The fact about the changing market that agents may not 
be making the most of is that while prices of things people buy 
have been going up, the cost of Life Insurance Protection is less. 
This interesting situation is explained by Walter O. Menge, 
president of Lincoln National Life. 


Of special interest to the life insurance producer is the 
phenomenal increase in disposable personal income (after taxes) 
that has taken place during recent years of the expanding 
economy. In 1940 disposable income was about $76 billion. In 
ten years to 1950 dis posable income had increased to $206 billion. 
But in the six years to the end of 1956 disposable income had 
reached a sum of $287 billion, making possible the unprecedented 
expansion of the economy and spending by the American people 
for goods and services. 


There never was a more favorable time for the Life Insur- 
ance Salesman, than Today’s Changing Market. The people 
never had such a large amount of money to spend. Life Insurance 
has never offered so much for so little to the policy buyer. 
Today’s Changing Market in Life Insurance spells Opportunity 
for the Life Insurance Agent. 
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Life Insurance Can Meet 






Any Economic Development 


No Other Substitute Fulfills Universal Human Need for 


“If you do not think about the future, 
you cannot have one.” 

John Galsworthy’s words have peculiar 
force for us in life insurance when we 
consider the constant development which 
has taken place in our business in 
response to public demand. 

The tremendous expansion in the life 
insurance industry has unquestionably 
been aided in large part by the introduc- 
tion or further refinement and develop- 
ment of many new policies or plans de- 
signed to meet the changing needs of 
the insurance-buying public. During our 
generation we have seen great growth in 
family income plans, Group life insur- 
ance, retirement income insurance, busi- 
ness life insurance, extra-life insurance, 
credit life insurance and ordinary juve- 
nile insurance. However, no dynamic 
industry can rest on its past accom- 
plishments. And, therefore, we would 
do well to look ahead. 


Pressure for Modernization and 
Simplification 


For the next few years at least, I 
believe that we in the life insurance 
industry must adopt our thinking about 
new types of plans and contracts and 
about sales methods to four phenomena 
of mid-20th-century American life 
phenomena which in effect translate 
themselves into four pressures exerted 
by our insurance-buying public. Each 
of these four is somehow related to, or 
stems from, our rapid economic growth 
and its accompanying higher incomes 
and inflationary pressures. 

First, we face constant pressure for 
modernization and simplification. Indus- 
tries selling tangible products have done 
much in recent years to make their 
products as convenient as_ possible 
through labor-saving automatic devices 
and push-button accessories and to de- 
velop simple, striking and_ effective 
packaging. These developments offer us 
a challenge. Intangibles like insurance, 
because of their very lack of material 
form,” have traditionally demanded a 
higher caliber of skill and perseverance 
in their selling. With the rise in the 
cost of living being brought sharply 
home to American families, our product 
faces increasing competition from prod- 
ucts appealing to other family needs. 
Perhaps we, too, need more convenient 
products and better packaging. I believe 
we should devote intensive study to fur- 
ng plans, simplification of policy lan- 
guage wherever possible, and presenta- 
Son of policies in more attractive— 
perhaps booklet—forms. 





Of Prosperity, Inflation or Depression 


By Byron K. Exuiotr 
President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


Sees Change of Balance Between 
Different Lines of Coverage 


Second, we face a rather striking de- 
mand for certain types of coverages 
which will result in a different balance 
between the major lines of insurance. 
In 1940, for example, purchases of Group 
life insurance, accounted for 64% of 
total life insurance purchases in the 
United States; in 1955 they accounted 
for 23.2%. Ordinary term coverages have 
also assumed greater wr Over 
the five-year period of 1950-54, the 
amount of life insurance in force (ex- 
cluding Group term) which involved full 
or partial term coverage increased from 
$27.0 billion to $50.3 billion, or from 
11.5% to 15.1% of total insurance in 
force. 

The reasons for these trends must be 
carefully analyzed, and our thinking 
adapted to them. We are all aware of 
the steady movement in American so- 
ciety toward the provision of security 
through organizations and _ institutions, 
as distinguished from individual action. 
Group insurance itself has undoubtedly 








Byron K. Elliott 


Judge Byron K. Elliott who was elect- 
ed president of John Hancock in Febru- 
ary, 1957, is a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity and Harvard Law School. His 
grandfather was a long-time chief justice 
of the Indiana Supreme Court and his 
father also was a distinguished lawyer 
in that state. One of the early flyers in 
aviation, he entered public life as a 
deputy county prosecutor in Marion 
County, Indiana, later became assistant 
attorney general of the state and in 
1926 (three years after graduating from 
law school) he was elected judge of 
Superior Court of Indiana. In 1929 he 
became manager of American Life Con- 
vention, an organization of a large num- 
ber of insurance companies, five years 
later joining John Hancock as general 
solicitor. In 1936 he was advanced to 
general counsel and his election to presi- 
dent followed. 

For years he has been an important 
committeeman of either Life Insurance 
Association of America or jointly with 
that association and ALC. Of some of 
these committees he has been chairman. 
He has been president of Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel and two 
leading clubs in Boston. He is a trustee 
of Wellesley College, Boston Society 
of Natural History and Northeastern 
University. He has held many other 
civic and community posts. Judge Elli- 
ott’s board memberships include Old 
Colony Trust Co., Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co. and Indiana University 
Foundation. 








Alan F. Lydiard 
BYRON K. ELLIOTT 


made more people insurance conscious 
in the sense of an awareness of the 
importance of the “death-benefit” fea- 
tures of insurance. And, as incomes 
steadily rise, the public seeks more of 
those types of insurance protection 
stressing this feature, in order to cover 
the loss of increased incomes in the 
event of the wage earner’s death. Fur- 
ther research into this whole develop- 
ment, again particularly into combina- 
tion-type ordinary policies, is required 
if we are to plan intelligently. 


Pressure for Lower Costs 


Third, we are faced with pressure for 
lower costs. Prices generally are rising 
steadily. After three years of relative 
stability, the index of consumers’ prices 
rose almost 3% during 1956. And the 
rise has continued during 1957. In such 
a situation, that product which can be 
offered at the same cost, or perhaps even 
at a lower cost, will prove very attractive 
indeed. Because of better mortality ex- 
perience and better earnings on invested 
funds, the life insurance industry has 
been able to maintain the cost of insur- 
ance and in many types of plans and 
policies even to reduce it. Recently, sev- 
er companies have lowered the pre- 
mium per thousand dollars for large 
amount policies. In another trend, im- 
proved dividend scales are decreasing 
average yearly payments for already 
purchased insurance. In six out of nine 
of the largest life insurance companies 
in ew United States, policy owners paid 
4% less over the ten-year period 1947- 








Adequate Family Protection Through Every Era 


1957 for their insurance coverage than 
they had anticipated at time of pur- 
chase. 


Savings From Current Disposable 
Income 


Fourth, we are faced with what | 
think is the most serious pressure— 
ings of the current gradual, or as some 
that put upon our sales of permanent 
plans of insurance by the effect on sav- 
economists call it, “creeping” inflation. 
This pressure is inherent in each of the 
first three demands I have discussed. 
I believe it is well exemplified by a 
letter to the editor of New York Times 
several months ago in which the writer 
began: “Is there a law to regulate the 
insurance value of policies in propor- 
tion to the present devaluated dollar?” 
Unfortunately, the life insurance indus- 
try cannot control the inflationary trend, 
but it can answer this demand of the 
insurance-buying public by showing that 
the life insurance industry offers a 
program both for those who believe in 
continued gradual inflation and for those 
who do not. No more serious personal 
problem is faced universally than that 
of saving something out of current dis- 
posable income to help make carefree 
and happy the later years of those who 
will live. Nothing has yet been devised 
by man to equal permanent life insur- 
ance as an effective method of continu- 
ous enforced saving over a long period 
of time. 


No Substitute for Basic Type of 
Family Protection 


The human need for adequace family 
protection will continue to exist regard- 
less of whether our economy goes up or 
down or continues on a plateau. That 
fact has been clearly demonstrated 
through all the ups and downs of the 
past one hundred years. Life insurance 
has been, is, and will continue to be a 
unique financial device for meeting this 
need. To be sure, certain insurance 
plans at certain times may be better 
fitted than others to meet the particu- 
lar needs of one man or one set of 
economic conditions. This is where the 
guidance of the trained agent is so im- 
portant. But the basic type of family 
protection that we are talking about can 
only be provided by some form of life 
insurance, 

The challenges before us are clear. 
Today we live in a period of economic 
growth and gradual inflation. This con- 
dition makes demands upon us to mod- 
ernize our products, to accommodate to 
increased markets for types of cover- 
ages which stress “death-benefit” fea- 
tures, to reduce costs, and to gear our 
sales techniques to help solve the 
public’s personal problems in the face 
of inflation. Our achievements in the 
past prove that we will meet these new 
demands with success. 
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The Future Of Individual Life Insurance 






It Will Continue To Merit Public Confidence And Show Healthy 


Growth If Life Insurance Management Competently 


A favorite topic for discussion among 
life insurance men these days is the 
long range outlook for the sale of indi- 
vidual life insurance. One body of opin- 
ion argues that sale of increasing 
amounts of Group coverages will slowly 
erode the Ordinary business, thereby 
threatening the entire agency system. 

While such speculation on this vital 
subject is natural, and we should all 
demonstrate a healthy concern, there is 
no reason in my opinion to take an 
overly pessimistic view of the situation. 
If life insurance management compe- 
tently and faithfully dischages its re- 
sponsibilities, I am confident that indi- 
vidual life insurance will continue to 
merit public acceptance and will continue 
to post healthy gains as the population 
the prosperity of 

Let me_ explain 


of this country and 
increase. 
my reasoning. 

It is true that in recent years Group 


its citizens 


insurance has accounted for an increas- 
ingly larger proportion of total U. S. life 
insurance ownership. At the end of 
1956, share of the total life 
insurance in force had grown to 28%, 
while Ordinary had dipped to 58%, a 
decrease of 16% points since 1930. 


Group’s 


Ordinary Owned Per Family Keeps Pace 
With Average Family Income Growth 


To an agent concentrating on indi- 
vidual sales, this trend looks more alarm- 
ing than perhaps it really is. The de- 
velopment of Group insurance was bound 


to produce a declining percentage for 


And Faithfully Discharges Its Responsibilities 


By O. KELLEY ANDERSON 
President, New England Mutual Life 


older existing forms of coverage. How- 
ever, this does not prove that the older 
forms are not receiving the same public 
acceptance they always have. 

A better way to analyze the trend 
in Ordinary life insurance is to see how 
much Ordinary insurance the individual 
family owns in relation to average family 
disposable income. The Institute of Life 
Insurance points out that even though 
average family income has risen very 
sharply since World War II the amount 
of Ordinary life insurance per family has 
better than kept pace with this income 
growth. 

One would expect that as family in- 
come rises sharply during an inflation- 
ary period, such as the one since World 
War II, a lag in life insurance owner- 
ship would result, for there are limits 
to effective solicitation. Therefore, it 
is reasonable to suppose that if income 
per family were to rise less sharply 
during the next decade, the efforts of 
the country’s agency force would result 
in an even better showing for Ordinary 
life insurance ownership than the out- 
standing record of the past ten years. 


Meeting Ever-Changing Buyers’ Needs 


Apart from the increasing market for 
Group insurance, another factor to be 
considered in any long range forecast 
for the industry is how well life insur- 
ance companies are adapting themselves 
to meet ever-changing buyers’ 
As we look at the new products that 
introduced in Ordinary life 


needs. 


have been 











O. Kelley Anderson 


A native of Iowa Mr. Anderson was 
graduated from University of Iowa and 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. He began his business 
career in Boston with Stone & Webster 
and while there formed Wamad Associ- 
ates, later Boston Fund, Inc., with sev- 
eral of his young associates in Stone & 
Webster. He was elected president of 
Boston Fund, Inc. in 1939. In 1945 Mr. 
Anderson called on George Willard 
Smith, then president of New England 
Life, in connection with the Greater Bos- 
ton United War Fund campaign. Much 
impressed by Mr. Anderson’s personality, 
Mr. Smith presented his name to the 
company’s board as a prospective direc- 
tor. His election to the New England 
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Mutual Life’s board followed and he 
was placed on the finance committee. 
He became president of the company in 
January, 1951. 

Mr. Anderson’s career in the invest- 
ment trust world embraced a great deal 
of experience in connection with financ- 
ing, expanding and guiding of industry 
throughout the nation. He has served 
as trustee and director of Consolidated 
Investment Trust; is a trustee of Boston 
University, Wellesley College, Deaconess 
Hospital, Boston Real Estate Trust, 
Century Shares Trust and Provident In- 
stitution for Savings, Boston. He is a 
member of the life insurance commit- 
tee of National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation, a director of Life Insurance 
Association of America, Institute of 
Life Insurance, Canada General Fund 
(1954) Ltd., and Boston Edison Co, 





Fabian Bachrach 
O. KELLEY ANDERSON 


insurance during recent years it is clear 
that one must distinguish between (1) 
buyers’ demands, (2) buyers’ needs, and 
(3) agents’ demands. 

These not 
thing, and it is one of the important 


are necessarily the same 


responsibilities of life insurance man- 
agement to make that we do not 
lose perspective and confuse these three 
with each other, 

Some of the recent additions to policy 
contracts offered by life insurance com- 


panies seem to be more in the area of 


sure 


appealing gadgets designed to give 
agents something new to talk about 
rather than the result of serious study 
of the needs of the American public. 
Some of the revisions of policy contracts, 
particularly the trend toward 
mally high cash values in early years, 


abnor- 


are designed to make it easy for life 
insurance purchasers to deny themselves 
the benefits of permanent life insurance 
by borrowing as much of the annual 


premiums as _ possible. 


Should Encourage Permanent Forms of 
Insurance With Growing Equities 


This apparent willingness on the part 
of life insurance companies to permit 
and even encourage their agents to stop 
selling policies that have growing equi- 
ties available in the event of less pros- 








perous conditions strikes me as a much 
more disturbing situation than is the 
much talked about expansion of Group 
life insurance. 

As indicated above, we need to take a 
long, careful look at what we are selling 


and how we are selling. We need to 
encourage our agents to sell permanent 
forms of life insurance with growing 


equities. Perhaps we need to reconsider 
our agents’ compensation plans so that, 
if possible, agents who successfully col- 
lect the entire annual premium in cash 
will be better compensated than those 
that permit a substantial part of each 
premium to be covered by policy loan, 
bank loan, or employer financing under 
a split-dollar type of arrangement. 

Caution About Company Investments 

By the same token we should carefully 
reconsider another part of our business 
—our investment policies. In recent 
years life companies generally have com- 
mitted amounts substantially in excess 
of their annual cash flow. 

By reducing holdings in Government 
and high grade corporate securities, we 
were able to meet the increased demands 
of industry and at the same time make 
investments with attractive yields. How- 
ever, this reservoir of capital is emptying 
quickly, and, while I am confident our 
industry will continue to satisfy indus- 
trial future commitments by 
necessity will be more in proportion to 


needs, 


the cash flow. 
Furthermore, a company’s estimated 
flow itself will be scrutinized in 


months ahead. For example, assumptions 


cash 


made only a few years ago for the year 
1960, which were predicted on certain 
proportions of maturing policies and the 
number of policy loans, might prove to 
be inaccurate in view of the recent up- 
surge in interest rates, the most rapid 
rate of increase that has been reflected 
in the past century. 

All of this may cause life companies 
to trim and 
not to 


their investment schedules 


fully committed 


become for a 
year or more ahead as has been a grow- 
ing practice in recent years. 

While there is speculation about these 
our busi- 
continues 


many other aspects of 
ness, the industry outlook 
bright and I am confident that 25 years 
from now we will continue to merit and 
enjoy the same high degree of public 
acceptance we do today, 


and 
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Of Markets And Men — — 





Importance Of Career Specialists In Insurance Market; Americans 


Are impelled To Buy, And Will Continue To Buy, Ordinary Policies 


‘From Field Men Giving That Expert Individual Service And 


Counsel They Demand 


4 consideration of developments in the 
market for life insurance involves a great 
complex of relationships between a vari- 
ety of factors. Some of these are tangible 
and susceptible of measurement. Among 
these are the increases in the population 
and certain components of it, redistribu- 
tion of the income among different occu- 
pation groups, increases in real wealth 
and also in apparent wealth due to 
changes in price levels, measurable 
changes in savings habits, living stand- 
ards, anticipatory spending and other 
chartable breakdowns of the national 
product and the national income. In- 
tangible factors include the whole range 
of ideas, sentiments and responses which 
motivate the actions of American men 
and women. 

In approaching this vast subject, these 
paragraphs will be devoted largely to a 
few. observations thought to be rather 
basic in the intangible area of the com- 
plex; what impels man to buy life insur- 
ance and what will continue to impel 
him to do so. 

First, however, let us define what kind 
of life insurance will be talked about 
in these paragraphs and indicate the 
background against which we are oper- 
ating 


Finding and Selling the Individual Risk 


Our company has always written and 
continues to write only Ordinary life 
insurance to selected and medically ex- 
amined risks. This involves the activity 
of an agent who finds and sells the indi- 
vidual risk. Logically then, our discussion 
will be in terms of the relationship be- 
tween this kind of buyer and this kind 
of seller and the prospects of continued 
fruitful activity between them. Whatever 
this relationship and whatever our ex- 
pectations for its continued development, 
we cannot in fact avoid being acutely 
conscious of other developments and 
other relationships which affect it. Group 
and mass coverage are terms describing 
another type of relationship which ob- 
viously has and will continue to have 
significant impact. As the following 
paragraphs will indicate, we share no 
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part of the belief that this impact will 
be fatal to our way of business. 

Meanwhile, to mention only one other 
element in the background picture, we 
have the prospect of a continued and 
rapid expansion of those in the income 
groups and types of occupation where 
the greatest volume of Ordinary life 
insurance has always been sold. Natu- 
rally, we are happy to welcome these 
new people into our sphere of the mar- 
ket. We believe this welcome carries the 
increasing obligation to explain to them 
what Ordinary life insurance means in 
terms of their specific and family prob- 
lems. Already the addition of these large 
numbers into the Ordinary market, par- 
ticularly in the transition, has brought 
the development of some more efficient 
and time-saving sales techniques. These, 
however, are not the subject matter of 
this article. 

Let us move to the consideration of 
some of the characteristics of that past; 
the evolutionary changes which have 
occurred and their possible or probable 
effects. 


Maximum Independence and 
Individuality 


In the United States life insurance 
policyholders have become far more 
numerous and have purchased far greater 
volumes of insurance than anywhere else 


in the world. A prime reason, there can 
be little doubt, is the somewhat para- 
doxical American characteristic, wanting 
to join together for the accomplishment 
of many purposes, while at the same 
time retaining the maximum degree of 
independence and individuality. That is 
the basis of America and that is the 
basis of American life insurance. Our 
forefathers established a Federal Union 
of States and then built in safeguards 
for the rights of the individual states. 
They formed a government to be oper- 
ated by the will of the people and then 
established Bill of Particulars in the 
Constitution to safeguard the rights and 
privileges of the individual against in- 
vasion by the people as a whole. The 
Federal Government has gained in 
strength as against the states and prob- 
ably with the integrating developments 
in industry, commerce and communica- 
tion this has been inevitable. The right 
or the obligation of the individual to 
provide his own security has likewise 
been taken over, in some degree by 
agencies of government. Does this mean 
that our tendencies to unite are gaining 
without limit at the expense of our dis- 
position to be individually free? “Are 
we simply riding a snowball downhill as 
it gets larger without limit, and more 
monolithic ?” 


Quotes President Dickey of Dartmouth 


This question was recently raised by 
President Dickey of Dartmouth College 
at the First David McCahan Lecture 
during the International Insurance Con- 
ference in Philadelphia. Dr. Dickey’s 
answer was No. “There are,” he said, 
“forces within the American situation 
pulling in quite a different direction. 


Their pull is rooted in the biologic fact 


that, except for Siamese twins, human 
creatures are born, live and die one by 
one, Our achievement of national union,’ 

he said, “has given a tone and set an 
ex xample that has left its mark on pri- 
vate American life generally, by en- 
hancing in our eyes the value of union 
in most matters. But I am sure,” he said, 
“that our capacity for union in all things 
remains rooted in our sense of com- 
munity and this sense of community is 
essentially private rather than govern- 
mental in character.” Finally, toward his 
conclusion, he said, “any community, be 
it a business or a nation, by its very 
plural nature embraces purposes that 
transcend even the most enlightened 
self-interest of any individual. But, the 
community only adds. Communities are 
created by men and a man is the basic 
unit of energy in any community. Things 


happen in human affairs man by man, 
no other way.” 


Position of Individual Buyers 


These excerpts have been quoted at 
some length, because they throw a great 
deal of light upon the situation in the 
life insurance business. On every hand 
are suggestions that the insurance busi- 
ness is a snowball rolling downhill to- 
ward the time where most Americans 
buy their life insurance not as individuals 
but as part of groups. A concurrent 
Suggestion is that we are approaching 
the time when the purchaser of life in- 
surance will buy it not from persons 
who devote their full time and effort 
to the study of his needs and uses (and 
find that the time is all too short), but 
from persons providing an omnibus of 
services and presumably in lieu of the 
knowledge which implements the coun- 
sels of a life insurance specialist will 
carry check lists on which the buyer 
somehow writes his own ticket. 

If these things were true, and if there 
were such a snowballing toward com- 
plete community of action or collectiviza- 
tion in the realm of insurance buying, 
then some established basic principles of 
life insurance selling would prove inade- 
quate and obviously would have to be 
abandoned. There would be little or no 
room for the idea that individual buyers 
will still desire and be willing to pay for, 
the individual service and the individual 
counsel, about their individual families, 
their individual problems and the whole 
financial complex of their whole indi- 
vidual lives which the activity of the 
career professional underwriter entails. 

Personally, I am not willing to sell 
the value of such services down that 
road, nor concede that the American 
teacher, the American business man, the 
American professional or any other of 
our productive fellow citizens is reaching 
the point where he will buy his security 
program by the yard or over the counter 
in the bargain basement. Today more 
than ever before calls for individual at- 
tention, individual service and, let us 
say, the creative salesmanship which the 
individual buyer gets from a skilled 
underwriter of Ordinary insurance. Ab- 
sence of this individual service and at- 
tention could in some instances be very 
costly to the policyholder, and there 
are many, many policyholders and pros- 
pects who recognize that fact. 

Fortunately, there are many thousands 
of specialists in the application of Ordi- 
nary life insurance to the individual 
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» Changing Life , eon Wlarkets 


Coverage Will Continue To Be Exclusively Money For Future Delivery 


With A Basic Service Providing Security And Replacement Of Income 
Lost Or Impaired By Death Or Disability. 


By Freperic W. Ecker 
President, Metropolitan Life 


In reviewing the history of the life insurance product and the markets 
in which it has been sold, one cannot but be impressed by the stability of both 
the product and the market. While both have changed, both in essence have 


remained the same. 
change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 
same thing.) 


Life insurance has long recognized its 
obligation to devise and to experiment 
with new forms of coverage. Yet, no 
matter how it has been packaged, the 
commodity has continued to be exclu- 
sively money for future delivery; our 
basic service continues to be the pro- 
vision of security and the replacement of 
income lost or impaired by death or dis- 
ability. Market changes have been em- 
phasized by the increasing needs for dif- 
ferent life insurance products, but basic 
changes in our markets have been com- 
paratively few—other than those brought 
about by increases in our standard of 
living and by shifting populations. 


Tailoring Product to Meet Needs 


So far as personal insurance is con- 
cerned, we are all aware of the expan- 
sion of our markets in new directions for 
business, estate, and tax purposes; life 
insurance has been used as a supplement 
to Social Security, and for many other 
familiar purposes. But, these are changes 
in application; they are simply means of 
tailoring our product to meet specific 
needs. However, there are certain 
changes that go deeper. For example, 
apart from our immense increase in 
purchasing power, it is suggested that 
among the most basic of current and 
prospective changes in our market are 
those brought about by the improve- 
ments in mortality and by the increases 
in longevity; these developments vitally 
affect the kinds and amounts of life in- 
surance the public will need and will buy. 
They are changes that suggest a demand 
for increasingly larger amounts of per- 
manent plans of insurance in the future 
rather than temporary ones. 


Increased Life Expectancy 


_Let us take the matter of increased 
life expectancy in the case of women. 
To illustrate, our statisticians tell us that 
of women age 25 in 1900, only 6 in 10 
could expect to live to age 65; those 
alive at 65 might expect to live 12% 
years thereafter. Today, among women 
age 25, 9 in 10 may expect to reach age 
65; and those reaching 65 may expect 
to live, on the average, 1514 years longer. 
By 1970, this expectancy after 65 may 
well reach 17% years. The market im- 
plication of this development is apparent 
—to provide for the longer lives of 
women, many of whom become widows, 
requires larger amounts of insurance 
than were previously necessary. 

A parallel though not quite so im- 
pressive a change has been occurring 
among men in the direction of improving 
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(The more it changes, the more it’s the 





an applicable expression—“Plus ¢a 
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mortality and increasing life expectancy. 
Here again there is need to provide in- 
come for a longer period and in the form 
of permanent protection rather than 
Term insurance. 

Quite apart from increases in popula- 
tion, these developments represent a tre- 
mendously important. expansion in our 
basic market— assuming maintenance of 
present potentials in purchasing power. 


Underestimating Risk of Demise Before 
Age 65 


However, in looking at the improving 
mortality and longevity features of the 
picture, it is possible to under-emphasize 
the risk of demise before age 65 is 
reached, and this risk appears greater 
if one looks at the family as a unit, 
rather than only at the head of the 
family. For example, it was reported 
in a recent study that in the average 
family where the husband was age 35, 
the wife 32, with three children ages 9, 
6 and 4, the probabilities were about 1 in 
16 that some member of the family 
would die within 10 years, and that the 
chances were about even that the death 
would be of some member of the family 
other than the father. This illustrates, 
incidentally, why the type of policy which 
insures the entire family group at’ an 





acceptable cost is likely to be a perma- 
nent part of the market, and that in the 
future it should increase rather than de- 
crease in popularity. Here we have per- 
manence of protection for the head of 
the family, combined with protection of 
insurability for other members of the 
family. 


Extension of Children’s Dependency 


There is still another extremely im- 
portant development affecting our basic 
market. This is the extension of the 
period of dependency of children,’ Dur- 
ing much of even the present century, 
it was expected that children in large 
numbers of families would leave school 
after eighth or tenth grades in order 
to contribute to the support of the fam- 
ily; few finished high school, and still 
fewer, college; they became “independ- 
ent” at much earlier ages. This is no 
longer true. By 1960 it is expected that 
approximately 80% of children will con- 
tinue into, if not through, high school, 
and that of children of college age, 40% 
will continue into, if not through, college. 
There is, therefore, a greatly increased 
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Born in Brooklyn and educated in 
Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., and 
Harvard University as well as_ taking 


some courses at Cambridge University, 
England, Mr. Ecker began his business 
career with the Bankers Trust Co., New 
York City, where he had sales experience 
in selling securities. In 1925 he joined 
Metropolitan Life becoming assistant 
treasurer until 1931 when he was elected 
treasurer in which post he served until 
1936 when he was elected vice president 
and a director eventually becoming one 
of the leading authorities in the United 
States in relation to financial and in- 
vestment matters. 

Mr. Ecker left Metropolitan in 1942 
when he resigned to go to Washington 
as special assistant to E. R. Stettinius, 
Jr., then Administrator of the Govern- 
ment’s Lend-Lease program. During that 
period in connection with those duties 
he traveled extensively including spend- 
ing some time in India. He returned to 
Metropolitan in 1944 as financial vice 
president and was elected executive vice 
president in January, 1951. He succeeded 
Charles G. Taylor as president of the 
company. A member of board of di- 
rectors of Life Insurance Association of 
America he was on its investment re- 
search committee when it started and 
for several years thereafter. Also he has 
served on Joint LIAA-ALC Committee 
on Economic Policy. Another post he 
held was chairman of its budget com- 
mittee. 





requirement that insurance be adequate 
to provide for this longer period of de- 
pendency of children. This also is an 
expansion of our market taking place 
quite independently of our increase in 
population. 


Population Increases 


In the matter of population, it is in- 
teresting to note that big increases will 
begin to affect the life insurance market 
during the course of the next 20 years. 
The great increase in our birth rate, 
following the depression of the 1930's, 
began and continued during World War 
I] and the Korean War years. The large 
numbers of children born in those years 
will soon begin to enter the insurance 
market as purchasers. An individual be- 
comes most important as a life insurance 
buyer between ages 20 and 40. Over 90% 
of Ordinary sales are made to prospects 
under age ‘45. The increased number of 
babies in the past 20 years will mean, 
in the years between 1960 and 1980, a 
substantially increased number of poten- 
tial life insurance purchasers. 


The Unfulfilled Markets 


Notwithstanding the substantial in- 
crease in life insurance in force over 
the past three decades, it has barely kept 
pace with the rise in personal income. 
Life insurance in American families rep- 
resents, on the average, only about 17 
months of disposable family income—a 
ratio not much improved from that of 
three decades ago. Surely all will agree 
that this is far from adequate and surely 
we have a long way to go before we 
begin to reach the saturation point. 

We all know that after the war there 
was a great, pent-up demand for con- 
sumer goods, for automobiles, refrigera- 
tors and television sets. Human nature 
being what it is, even provision for the 
security of one’s family tended to take 
second place in American buying habits. 
While this demand for consumer goods 
continues, the back-log has largely been 
satisfied. Thus, it would seem that the 
time is now here when Americans should 
be giving consideration to the need for 
more life insurance. 


More Consumers Dollars Should be 
Allocated to Life Insurance 


Less than one out of every two insured 
families have as much life insurance as 
they themselves would like to have. In 
14% of American families no members 
have any life insurance. A recent na- 
tionwide survey made for the Institute 
of Life Insurance by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Mich- 
igan provides documentary support for 
these statements. 

Surely, life insurance deserves a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar—and that 
larger share will have the added ad- 
vantage of helping to dampen the fires 
of inflation and of helping to relieve the 
tight money situation as well. 
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The Changing Picture In 


Selling Personal Insurance 


By E. J. FAULKNER 


President, Woodmen Accident & Life Co. Lincoln, Neb. 


It is impossible in a few paragraphs even to mention all the influences now 


affecting the sale of personal insurance. 


The amazing increases in the volume 


of life, accident-and-health insurance sold and in force stem from a complex of 


stimuli. 


Changing patterns of distribution have resulted from insurer experimen- 


tation and competition directed at meeting the needs of an expanding market. 


In the past two decades not only have the methods 


selling insurance changed, 


but the insurance salesman himself has become a very different person. 


Since the end of World War II, per- 
sonal insurance sales have tended 
sharply upward. These gains are in part 
a natural growth because of the rapidly 
expanding population of the United 
States and Canada. General prosperity, 
evidenced by substantially full employ- 
ment at high wages, has meant that our 
people have had the purchasing power 
with which to more nearly satisfy their 
needs for insurance protection. As the 
educational level of the people has risen, 
there has been a wider appreciation of 
insurance as the best way by which the 
individual and family can enjoy a meas- 
ure of protection and accumulate a 
competence in a time when heavy income 
taxes make capital accumulation difficult. 
Deterioration in the purchasing power 
of the dollar has required acquisition of 
larger amounts of life and accident-and- 
health insurance in order to safeguard 
living standards of the bereaved or dis- 
abled. The educational process leading 
to a better understanding of the services 
of personal insurance has been for- 
warded not only by the aggressive sell- 
ing of the insurers, but by industry- 
wide programs such as those of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and the Health 
Insurance Institute. Pressures from gov- 
ernment for the expansion of voluntary 
insurance, from labor as a part of the 
collective bargaining process, and from 
especially interested segments of the 
public (such as the doctors and hospi- 
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Health Insurance,” published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. in 1940 and used 
as a reference work in schools and col- 
leges, and has written many articles 
on insurance subjects as well as being 
a speaker before numerous insurance 
organizations. 








tals) have stimulated the purchase of 
personal insurance. 


Many Company Innovations 


Changes in selling personal insurance 
have been induced by company inno- 
vations. In this keenly competitive busi- 
ness, companies experiment widely to 
dev elop better ways of serving the needs 
of their prospects. New uses of personal 
insurance have been devised and, through 
competitive pressures, popularized. Of 
course, not all of the innovations have 


been successful nor do all of them have 


the unqualified support of the entire- 


business; but, each innovation leaves 
its impress on the insurance scene. Group 
insurance has spread very rapidly even 
to the point that some individual insur- 
ance underwriters are alarmed lest the 
market for Ordinary insurance be im- 
paired. While examples of inappropriate 
application of Group insurance written 
with jumbo limits can be cited, Group 
and Ordinary insurance are complemen- 
tary, each stimulating the other and each 
having its proper, useful place in serving 
the insuring public. Some concern is 
felt, and probably justifiably, that vol- 
ume-hungry underwriters are quoting 
rates based more on hope than experi- 
ence and are attempting to apply Group 
underw riting methods to risks that prom- 
ise little in the way of average experi- 
ence or economy of administration. The 
very rapidity of growth and the pro- 


Selling In The Canadian 


Life Insurance Market 
By Rosert H. Rei 


Executive Vice President and Managing Director, 
London Life of London, Canada 


In Canada today, population growth 
is rapid and national income has been 
rising at a spectacular rate. Of equal 
importance to us in this business is the 
fact that Canadian living standards, as 
measured by the usual indices, are climb- 
ing steadily: people are demanding bet- 
ter homes, more educational opportuni- 
ties for their children, and as many of 
life’s comforts — and even luxuries — 
as their incomes will permit. Under 
these conditions, and with the individual- 
istic character of the people on vine 
continent, there naturally exists a grea 
and growing opportunity for life insur- 
ance sales. 


London Life’s Sales Organization 


If I could sum up in one sentence our 
approach in the London Life to the job 
of marketing life insurance, I would say 
that we strive for adequate representa- 
tion in the areas where we are organized 
to do business, for the development of 
the individual representative to a high 
point of effectiveness, and for organized 
procedures in everything we undertake. 

To obtain adequate representation, our 
sales organization consists of two prin- 
cipal units: the Ordinary branch staff 
which is selected and trained to sell life 
insurance to persons in the higher in- 
come groups — people in the professions, 
business proprietors, leaders in industry, 
etc.; and the Industrial branch staff, 
which is trained to sell life insurance by 
calling on people in the middle income 
group, where in many cases premiums 
can best be handled through home col- 
lections by the representative. A limited 
staff of Group insurance sales and serv- 
ice men work with both Ordinary and 
Industrial men in the field of employe 
coverage. 

We are dedicated to the building of a 
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sales force consisting of men who de- 
vote their full time to the services of 
the company and are capable of writing 
good quality business in sufficient volume 
to earn satisfactory incomes. We be- 
lieve that life insurance selling is big 
enough to challenge the best in any 
man, and we impress on our men the 
fact that selling life insurance is a busi- 
ness and that they are expected to act 
like successful business men. We have 
no men with part-time contracts. We 
follow a policy of hiring and developing 
our own men; 97% of our sales force 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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found changes that have occurred in 
Group insurance suggest that this may 
be a time for careful re-evaluation of 
practice and trend. 

The spectacular rise in the volume of 
accident and health insurance is re- 
flective of a general concern over the 
costs of disability and a determination 
to secure protection against all of the 
hazards that threaten the human life 
value. Most life insurance carriers now 
recognize the kinship of life and acci- 
dent-and-health insurance and offer the 
latter line. Competition among insurers 
has sparked the introduction and popu- 
larization of preferred rate, high mini- 
mum policies, across-the- board quantity 
discounts and _ termination dividends. 
Completely new types of contracts such 
as comprehensive health care cost in- 
surance or major medical expense in- 
surance, variable annuities and family 
group policies, are all bidding for popu- 
larity. All of these innovations have 
complicated the sale of personal insur- 
ance. 

May Evolve New and Different Con- 
cept of Agent’s Compensation 


The kaleidoscopic changes in the per- 
sonal insurance product and_ greater 
pressures for expansion have left their 
mark on the sales organization. Today, 
a professional approach to the business 
by the salesman engaged in it is a 
necessity. It is possible to over-empha- 
size the complexities of a business that 
is, in basic concept, a simple one, yet 
real success in insurance selling now 
requires thorough indoctrination and 
continuous and careful training of sales- 
men. In order to survive in a period of 
higher living costs, the average salesman 
must be considerably more productive 
than was his counterpart 20 years ago. 
Because failure in the sale of personal 
insurance is extremely expensive for all 
concerned, insurers now recognize the 
economy of the best possible selection 
and training. Today, at least in the ini- 
tial stages of a salesman’s career, in- 
surers usually find it necessary to pro- 
vide financial assistance to the agent. 
The insurer’s investment in the sales- 
man is increased by the cost of “fringe 
benefits” such as Group insurance and 
Social Security contributions. Many 
lines, such as Group, are sold and serv- 
iced by salaried representatives. It may 
be that personal insurance is passing 
through a transitional stage that will 
ultimately result in an entirely new and 
different concept of compensation for 
salesmen, 

As confused and confusing as some 
trends in selling personal insurance may 
seem, the proved ability of private in- 
surers to adopt themselves to a rapidly 
changing and improving market augers 
well for the future of the personal in- 
surance business. Barring a world cata- 
clysm, life and accident-and-health in- 
surance in force in the United States 
should more than double in the next 
decade. 
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ra of P bias bheck Change 


By ELpon STEVENSON, JR. 


President, National Life and Accident 


Somewhere along in the mid-1950's, 
a new era in the life insurance industry 
had its beginnings. Starting slowly at 
first, it gradually picked up momentum, 
first in one direction and then in another, 


until suddenly the throttle was wide 
open in all directions. Now, in late 


1957, it moves along at a dizzy pace— 
headed samewhere. 

Whatever else it may be, it certainly 
is an Era of Evolution and Change. 


Some of the New Departures 


Among the more spectacular of the 
new departures: 

A tremendous increase in the sale of 
Group life insurance, with minimum 
limitations growing progressively smaller, 
and maximum limitations growing pro- 
gressively larger. 

The increasing use of term insurance, 
both in contract form and in the form 
of various types of riders attached to 
basic policies. 

Introduction of the “cheaper by the 
dozen” principle, with premiums graded 
according to the size of policy. 

The introduction, by many companies, 
of the “family type” policy, with all 
members of a family, both present and 
future, insured under one policy. 

Widely increased activity by many 
companies in the accident and health 
field. 

De-emphasis by some companies of 
weekly premium policies in favor of 
monthly premium plans. 


Companies Broadening Fields 
of Coverage 


Fire insurance companies going into 
the life insurance business and life in- 
surance companies entering the property 
insurance field 

Other factors, less advanced in pro- 
gress but lending their influence to the 
dimensions of the Era of Evolution, are 
such developments as variable annuities, 
split dollar plans, double dollar plans 
and bank loan plans. 








Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 


Mr. Stevenson has spent his entire 
business life with National Life and 
Accident. Starting as a debit agent in 
1913 he filled practically every field and 
home office position in the intervening 
years. Since 1925 he has been a director 
of the company. He is a member of the 
board of WSM, Inc., which operates 
National Life’s radio and television sta- 
tions in Nashville. 

Mr. Stevenson has served as agency 
section chairman of American Life Con- 
vention, as chairman of Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association and of 
the combination companies section of 
that group and also he has been presi- 
dent of Life Insurers Conference. 

A graduate of Vanderbilt University 
he has been on its board of trustees 
since 1938 and has been chairman of 
its finance committee. Other Vanderbilt 
posts held by him have been chairman 
of its development committee, president 
of its alumni association and a member 
of the Vandy Athletic Association. He 
is on board of Standard Brands, Inc. 
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From the standpoint of company ad- 
ministration, there is the situation of 
improving rates on investments, offset 
somewhat by the continued uncertainty 
of Federal taxation and the growing 
increase in other kinds of taxes. 

Few, if any, companies, of course, have 
engaged in all these new departures. 
Likewise, there are few, if any, who have 
not adopted some of them, or at least 
have them in the planning stages. 


Insurance Has Not Kept Step 
With Nation’s Economy 


Who can appraise all these develop- 
ments, or their possible long-range ef- 
fects on the business? I certainly am not 
presuming to do so, but I do have some 
questions or observations, while reserv- 
ing final opinions. 

Maybe all this is a healthy situation. 
Certainly, it is all typical of the intensity 
of competition which has always been a 
characteristic of our business. I think it 
is safe to say, too, that there are now 
many areas of competition other than 
that of “net cost” about which we were 
hearing so much a few years ago. 

On one important fact, we all seem to 
be agreed. Despite the substantial growth 
in our business, which has now carried 
the total life insurance in force above 
the $415 billion mark, when we sift these 
results down to the life insurance owned 
by the average American family, or to 
the results produced by the average 
agent in our business, the job we have 
done has not kept pace with the develop- 
ment of our economy or with the needs 
of the individual. 

Perhaps, with all these new ideas and 
plans, we are equipped better than ever 
to serve the needs of the individual in 
our constantly expanding market. Fer- 
vently, I hope so, because it is my firm 
conviction that we have always had the 


solemn responsibility to fashion every 
sale according to the needs of the per- 
son being sold—to sell to every prospect 
the kind and amount of life insurance 
that will best serve his needs, based on 
an intelligent study of his own situation. 
This responsibility, in my opinion, in- 
creases in proportion to the increased 
opportunity for sales all this new equip- 
ment may offer. 

At the moment, it is difficult to recon- 
cile the tremendous i increase in the sales 
of the non-savings forms of life insur- 
ance—specifically Term and Group—with 
all the published data which indicates 
that people nowadays have more money 
with which to buy life insurance than 
ever before, and a greater need to ac- 
cumulate more savings. 


Growth in Sales of Temporary Forms 


At the very time when spendable in- 
come is higher than ever before in the 
history of the nation, we are selling them 
more and more of the temporary forms 
of life insurance that affords them no 
savings, while other financial institutions 
are accumulating the public funds that 
formerly went into life insurance. 

The records show that nearly three- 
fourths of all Americans beyond 65 either 
have no income of their own, or earn 
less than $1,000 a year. Furthermore, 
older persons in our population (i.e., 
over 65) are steadily increasing both in 
number and in proportion to the total 
population. 

In the face of this situation, the need 
for the individual to realize his respon- 
sibility to save something for the future 

—and life insurance is certainly one of 
the best ways to save—is serious. Fur- 
thermore, if our people have a_ higher 
standard of living than ever before, then 
it follows that they have a greater stake 
in maintaining these standards, which 
means greater need for guaranteed in- 





Selling In Canadian Market 


(Continued from Page 16) 


have had their entire life insurance ex- 
perience with the London Life. 


Company’s Sales Objectives 


We are chiefly interested in selling 
insurance for protective purposes, in 
amounts that are reasonably adequate. 
We believe that in nearly all cases the 
need is not for insurance on the family 
as a group so much as it is for adequate 
coverage on the head of the home. We 
also believe that where there does exist 
a need for insurance on the lives of other 
members of a family, good underwriting 
practice generally calls for life insurance 
on permanent plans, and that when 
children — especially male children — 
are insured, there are decided advan- 
tages in having individual policies which 
may become the basis for more extensive 
insurance programs in adult years. 

Practically all of our training, our 
visual aids, our promotion, and all things 
that have to do with the selling process 
are designed to help the salesman sell 
protection by the process of program- 
ming. We do not promote juvenile in- 
surance, mortgage protection, pure in- 
vestment plans, or other types of life 
insurance except as part of the main 
purpose of building family protection up 
to its proper level. 


We believe, further, that we must 


serve our policyholders to the best of our 
ability, and that the most important serv- 
ice we can perform is to see that the 
policyholder has sufficient money in his 
estate to take care of his family. We 
are convinced that the emphasis con- 
stantly given to this point has done 
much to keep our per-man production at 
a satisfactory level. 

In the light of conditions as they 
apply today, we believe that our sales- 
men should not be content with limited 
objectives for themselves. Neither should 
they be afraid to urge their clients to 
buy life insurance in proper proportion 
to their requirements and incomes. We 
believe that the life insurance salesman 
will gain stature in the eyes of his 
policyholders, and of the business men 
of his community generally, if he will 
show full confidence in what he is sell- 
ing, by making recommendations to pro- 
spective buyers based on a detailed 
understanding of their circumstances and 
on complete knowledge of policy con- 
tracts and how to apply them. 

Tremendous advances have been made 
within the life insurance industry over 
the last quarter century, chiefly because 
of a fixed determination on all sides to 
improve our service to the public by 
stepping up the quality of our sales- 
manship. For the future, my personal 
expectations are for still greater devel- 
opments in the field of life underwriting, 
still greater successes for competent life 
underwriters, and unprecedented pro- 
gress for the industry as a whole. 





ELDON STEVENSON, JR. 


come in the future and savings against 
emergencies. 

Despite all the gains in income, people 
generally are still not successful in ac- 
cumulating any appreciable estates ex- 
cept through life insurance. Continued 
high income taxes, as well as the growth 
of all other forms of taxes, plus the 
inflationary cost of living, combine to 
make it impossible to save enough 
through ordinary means to take care 
of future needs. Life insurance, then, is 
the only way, and the savings element 
of life insurance is essential for a great 
majority of people. 

It is just a quarter of a century since 
the late lamented depression, during the 
latter years of which, I believe, the rec- 
ords show that the life insurance compa- 
nies of this country daily disbursed more 
money than the combined total of all the 
governmental schemes then in existence. 
I hope we never have another depres- 
sion, and I doubt that we will, but if 
we do, the people who own nothing but 
Group or Term insurance, unless they 
save otherwise, would have to look some- 
where else for financial aid. That “some- 
where else” presumably would be in 
Washington, and then we would pay in 
taxes instead of in policy benefits. 

But whether we have a depression or 
not, individuals will always come face to 
face with financial emergencies when life 
insurance may be their only means for 
temporary and immediate aid. 


Competition for Insurance Dollar 


Despite this atmosphere of increased 
competition in the industry, our greatest 
competitor is still the prospect’s tend- 
ency to spend his money for things other 
than life insurance, and to save little or 
nothing through other means. Therefore, 
I believe, we should emphasize more 
than ever the importance of the savings 
elements in life insurance, and to main- 
tain a sound balance between temporary 
and permanent plans of life insurance 
in our sales programs, and in our train- 
ing programs. 

I have no argument with Term or 
Group. Both forms have made their sub- 
stantial contributions to the service we 
have given the public. IT am proud of the 
ingenuity of our industry which has 
devised these plans which seek to en- 
large upon this service. But along with 
this, I hope we will preserve all the 
best of the old to the greater service of 
the public and the glory of the industry 











Robert H. Reid 


Mr. Reid joined London Life in 1933 
as a clerk in the investment department 
after five years in the investment busi- 
ness. In 1936 he was appointed executive 
assistant of the company. In 1938 he was 
elected a member of the board of direct- 
ors and of the board’s executive commit- 
tee. He became managing director in 
1941 at the age of 35. In 1947 he was 
elected vice president and managing di- 
rector and in 1953 executive vice presi- 
dent and managing director. 
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Social Security Minus Addition of Life 
Insurance Is But a Shelter in Poverty 


that controversial form 
assistance 


Social Security, 
of government pensions 
which now is available to an ever-widen- 
ing circle of our citizens is, no matter 


and 


what your opinion of it may be, but a 
shelter in poverty unless it is buttressed 
and added to with some form of addi- 
tional income provided by the recipient 
of Social Security checks. 

The growth of Social Security, both 
horizontally and vertically, has progress- 
ed with amazing rapidity and in direct 
proportion to political expediency and 
inflationary trends. Horizontally, cover- 
age has spread from a rather limited 
group of wage earners to almost every 
type of earned income. Physicians, those 
covered by the Railroad Retirement Act 
and those covered by certain other gov- 
ernment pension plans are about the only 


exceptions. Even members of the Armed 


Forces now are covered. Vertically, the 
benefit scale has increased from the 
original minimum of $10 a month and 


$46 to the current 
maximum of 


the maximum of 
minimum of $30 and the 


$108.50. 

Different Viewpoints of Social Security 
Life insurance people view Social 
Security with mixed emotions. Some 


sincerely believe it is wrong in principle 
and will lead to further inflation and 
ultimately, after the passing of genera- 
tions, to national economic disaster. With 
Others feel it has perform- 
to the life insurance 
industry by making some provision for 
the future mandatory, thereby greatly 
enhancing the urge to purchase sufficient 
life insurance to complete the job. No 
matter how or what you feel about So- 
cial Security in principle, practically it 
must be admitted that it is here to stay 


this I agree. 


ed a great service 


John A. Lloyd 


Mr. Lloyd, who has served a year as 
president of American Life Convention, 
an organization of many life insurance 
companies, is a graduate of Ohio State 








University who started his career as a 
reporter for Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, 
later joining staff of Portsmouth Daily 
Times. When 22 he became managing 
cditor of Portsmouth Morning Sun, be- 
ing on that paper six years. Leaving 
journalism he spent five years in the 
Amie and advertising field in Ports- 


mouth during which he began to take an 
active interest in Ohio state politics re- 
sulting in his being elected to Ohio 
State Senate serving from 1930 to 1934 

In 1933 he was elected executive sec- 
retary of Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents which organization he rejuvenat- 
ed so ably that he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Insurance for State of Ohio 
He became one of the most influential of 
the Commissioners. In 1943 he was 
elected vice president of Union Central, 
executive vice president in 1955 and 
president in 1956. For several years he 
was on ALC-LIAA Joint Committee on 
Federal Income Taxation of Life Insur- 
ance Companies. 

In Cincinnati he has served on board 
of Ohio Valley Civil Defense Authority 
and Citizens Development Committee 
For three terms he was president of 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and 
another activity has been vice president 
of Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental 
Research. 





By JoHn A. Lioyp 
President, Union Central Life 


and, therefore, the down-to-earth posi- 
tion is to view it in the light of oppor- 
tunity 

The opportunity begins with Survivor 
Benefits. As soon as an individual has 
six calendar quarters of Social Secur- 
ity coverage, he becomes “currently in- 
sured” and in event of his death eligible 
beneficiaries will be entitled to benefits. 
By meeting further requirements, the 
individual becomes qualified as “fully 
insured” which entitles him to retirement 
as well as Survivor Benefits. There are 
also special qualifications for Disability 
Benefits. 

The Maximum Primary Benefit 


Eligible beneficiaries for Social Secur- 
ity Benefits include children under 18, 
the widow with children under 18, the 
widow over age 62, dependent parents 
who have reached retirement age (pro- 
vided there is no widow or are no chil- 
dren eligible for benefits) and, in all 
cases, there is a cash sum death benefit, 
with a maximum of $255, payable to the 


widow or person taking care of funeral 
expenses. The most that an individual 
surviving beneficiary can receive is 
three-fourths of the insured’s Primary 
Benefit which provides a maximum of 
$81.40. The maximum total of benefits 
for any one family is $200 a month. 
The maximum Primary Benefit, which 
ae is the insured’s Retirement Bene- 
is $108.50. The retired wife of an 
se ivedcad receiving retirement benefits 
gets one-half of his benefit. This means 
that a retired couple can get a maximum 
of $162.80. The dependent husband of a 
woman who has qualified for a Retire- 
ment Benefit also can qualify for one- 
half of her benefit. Disability Benefits 
are payable only to children of qualified 
workers whose disability began before 
age 18, and to qualified workers between 
the ages of 50 and 65. 


Significance of Being Entitled to 
Maximum Benefits 
The real significance of these benefits 
to the life underwriter lies in planning 





JOHN A. LLOYD 


and programming. There may be a few 
exceptions, but it can be taken for 
granted with fair accuracy that any coy- 
ered person earning $350 or more per 
month will be entitled to maximum bene- 
fits. A man so entitled, who has a wife 
and two children of ages two and four, 
has survivor insurance which is the 
equivalent of a decreasing Term Policy 
sufficient to provide $200 a month from 
death until the older child is 18, and 
then $162.80 until the younger child is 
18. In addition, he also has, in event of 
(Continued on Page 150) 


Too Much Emphasis on Sale of Term; Influence 
Decidedly Inflationary 


By RicHarp B. Evans 
President, Colonial Life 


RICHARD B. EVANS 


Whether one agrees with a _ For- 
tune Magazine forecast of a continu- 
ing growth in our nation’s economy to 
a gross national product of 440 billion 
dollars (1956 prices) by the end of 1958, 
it does appear the general opinion is that 
our present “dynamic economy” will 
probably continue for some time. 

The principal threat we are told is 
continuing inflation. To help combat 
this trend, most of the principal Amer- 
ican life iusurance companies have en- 
gaged in a cooperative campaign, through 
the Institute of Life Insurance, to de- 
velop a public awareness of inflation and 
soliciting an active participation in a 
program of spending less and saving 
more. 


Institute’s Non-Inflation Campaign 


This campaign has received general 
approbation from every segment of the 


public and government. Typical of the 
public service attitude which has brought 
credit to the life insurance business in 
recent years, it is thought that this 
campaign is helping in slowing down 
the spiral. 
One of the important facets of this 
program is to encourage the public to 
save more, partly at least through thie 
purchase of more life insurance. 
Obiviously, the element of savings in 
life insurance is the equity a _ policy 
owner builds in his policy. As a conse- 
quence, it is difficult to reconcile the 
enthusiastic support by most life com- 
panies of the campaign for more savings 
to combat inflationary trends and the 
simultaneous launching by some of these 
companies of progress for the sale of 
policy plans emphasizing term insurance 
features with comparatively low equity 
accumulations. 

Some of these same companies are en- 
gaged in the sale of “jumbo” Group 
life plans which permit “executives” to 
participate in term protection in amounts 
far beyond those generally accepted as 
within the normal concepts of reason- 
able bounds. 


False Sense of Security 


We all accept the fact that term. life 
insurance has its legitimate place in 
some life insurance programs and we 
know the great social service Group 
life insurance is rendering to the work- 
ing man. On the other hand, we should 
know the dangers of the false sense of 
security individual term policies, term 
riders and Group certificates can pro- 
duce. 

It is my conviction that the emphasis 


on the sale of term insurance has a 
definite inflationary influence. The mis- 
selling of “empty bag” plans with little 
or no equity building features encour- 
age the insured into more spending, 
less saving and a false sense of security 
which can bring a sad day of reckoning. 

During the Twenties we should have 
learned the price of “statistical” size at 
all costs. Are we moving into a simi- 
lar phase now? 











Richard B. Evans 

Mr. Evans, born in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
and educated at University of Michigan, 
was elected assistant vice president of 
Colonial Life in 1936, second vice presi- 
dent in 1941, a director the following 
year, vice president and secretary in 
1943 and became president in May, 1945. 
He is a former chairman of Combination 
companies of American Life Convention 
and also was chairman of Combination 
section of Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. He has been an 
executive committeemen of Life Insur- 
ers Conference, an organization of more 
than 90 companies, many of which have 
their home offices in the South and 
West. 

Unusually civic-minded, he is a trustee 
of East Orange General Hospital and 
Community Chest of the Oranges and 
Maplewood; is a director of Orange 
YMCA, Chamber of Commerce of the 
Oranges and Maplewood and is on ex- 
ecutive committee of New Jersey Heart 
Association. He belongs to a large num- 
ber of clubs. 
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“Tell them about 
our facilities 
and service ” 





Sati 


PENSION DEPARTMENT Manager, Sidney O. Thompson, is shown 
demonstrating our uniquely simple visual charts, which have helped our 
associates, old and new, to place over 40 new cases and $18 million of 
new pension busin2ss so far in 1957. 
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them to devote 100% of their time to selling. Irwin D. Herzfelder, 
manager of the department, is shown in a typical’ planning conference 


with R. Jay Wilcox, CLU, MDRT Life Member. 
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Sale Of Individual Life Policies Will Grow 


Neither Group Insurance Nor Any Other Form Of Mass 


Selling Imperils Future Of Individual Sales Field 


By Henry S. BEErRs 


President, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 


The accompanying article consists of extracts from talks made this year 
by President Beers before regional conventions of Aetna Life. 


Most of you have written some Group 
insurance and have increased your in- 
come thereby—and have widened your 
range of prospects. You know both how 
hard it is to sell, and how useful a few 
cases are to you, once you have them 
on your books. I suppose you are some- 
times puzzled when you meet agents 
of non-Group writing companies who 
talk almost as if they thought Group 
life insurance was so easy to write that 
eventually everybody would be covered 
under Group policies for nearly all the 
life insurance they need, and that thus 
the importance of individual life insur- 
ance salesmanship would diminish — so 
they almost seem to think that a law 
ought to be passed, or something ought 
to be done by all companies in concert, 
to stop what has even been called the 


“cancerous growth of mass selling” 
before it crowds Ordinary life insurance 





Henry S. Beers 


Born in New Haven, Mr. Beers was 
graduated from Trinity College with 
high honors. He joined Aetna Life in 
its actuarial department in 1923 after 
experience in the actuarial divisions of 
-The Travelers and the Home Life. With 
Aetna he steadily advanced and be- 
came vice president in 1937. He had 
been engaged principally with the ex- 
tensive actuarial and executive respon- 
sibilities in the Aetna’s Group business. 
He succeeded Morgan B. Brainard as 
presiéent of Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 
in February, 1956, the former becom- 
ing chairman. 

Prominent in inter-company activities 
Mr. Beers has been on many committees 
of Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and on Joint LIAA-ALC committees 
as well as those of Society of Actuaries 
and in accident and health industry as- 
sociations. He was secretary of Group 
Life Insurance Association from 1927 to 
1941 and chairman for two years. For 
four years he was chairman of Group 
insurance committee of LIAA and then 
for four years was on Joint Group in- 
surance committee of LIAA-ALC. He is 
on board of governors, Society of Actu- 
aries and has written a number of papers 
for publication in the Transactions of 
actuarial societies. He is a member of 
insurance committee, United States 
Chamber of Commerce and since 1936 
has been a member of Connecticut Un- 
employment Compensation on Advisory 
Council and on Hartford School of 
Music’s board of directors. 
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out of existence. We know that that 
attitude is silly. Being held sincerely 
by men otherwise intelligent, it must 
be based on unfamiliarity with the facts 
as to how Group insurance really works. 
I don’t want to give you the idea 
that I think nobody ever dropped an 
Ordinary policy because of getting a 
Group certificate, large or small. That 
has happened in many cases—too many 
—but still an isolated number in com- 
parison with the whole stream of life 
insurance distribution. 
don’t want to claim that the 
amount of Group insurance many people 
carry does not decrease the amount 
of Ordinary insurance that could be 
sold them today. But, here again, I 
believe that we are talking about the 


minority of any agent’s prospects and 
clients. 


Duty to Insuring Public 


The aggregate effect of Group sales, as 
a part of total life insurance selling, has 
been in the direction of helping to per- 
suade the American public of the value 
of a substantial program of life insurance. 

I have been a strong believer in low 
maximum limits of Group life insurance 
and I am sorry that high limits are 
becoming popular and are being demand- 
ed by Group insurance purchasers. 

Many o: these demands can be met 
within the borders of sound under- 
writing; and in these cases, I am afraid 
that our duty to the insuring public 
calls for us to sell them what they 
want. After we have explained the pros 
and cons we must let the buyer decide 
what to buy, within the limits of sound 
underwriting. I have at all times made 
this belief clear to my friends on the 
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New York Insurance Brokers and Agents 


We've been in the Non-Can. A. & H. market as active writers 
of this line for over 30 years, and we have never let up in our 
enthusiasm for this importan* protection. In fact, we regard Non- 


“THE TIFFANY of the INCOME INSURANCE MARKET" 


Year after year without interruption our Perrin-ial insurance 
brokers have enjoyed complete Non-Can. facilities through this office 
with improved earnings and continuous commissions for regular 
production. As a result each year our premium volume on this line 


So it's with pride that we say that W. L. Perrin & Son still enjoys 
leadership in today's competitive Non-Can., market representing as 
we do outstanding companies. However, this is not at the expense 
of our Commercial A. & H. production. We still rank as a No. 1 
agency in this line, dedicated to continued service to the general 
insurance broker and his customers. 


WE Perrin & Son, 


GENERAL AGENTS AND UNDERWRITERS 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-4044 
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John Halcy 
HENRY S. BEERS 


Group committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 


Change of Position About Maximum 
Group Limits 


During the past year there has been 
a reversal in our company’s attitude 
toward legislation establishing maximum 
Group limits. We had been among the 
strongest company proponents of state 
legislation establishing the so-called 
20/40 rule. Our efforts to make this 
legislation substantially universal have 
failed. New York, Delaware, Michigan, 
California, and a number of states have 
not adopted the 20/40 rule, or any sim- 
ilar rule, and I have now given up hope 
that they ever will. If a rule cannot 
be sold to the legislatures of those 
important business and industrial states 
it can cause only harm if it remains on 
the statute books of other states. Our 
company no longer favors any legisla- 
tion limiting maximum amounts of 
Group insurance. I took pains to give my 
friends on the NALU Group committee 
advance notice of our change of heart. 


Ordinary Not Imperiled 


The failure of the 20/40 rule to be- 
come universal may well be a damaging 
blow to Group insurance, for many 
reasons, which I will not go into now; 
but it is not a disaster to Ordinary 
insurance. I have several good reasons 
for being a proponent of low limits of 
Group life insurance, but those reasons 
do not include a belief that the field 
of Ordinary sales needs to be protected 
by legislation or other mandatory rule 
against the competition of Group insur- 
ance. 

Group insurance and Ordinary in- 
surance are complementary. The pop- 
ularity of one does not detract from the 
popularity of the other. On the contrary 
the effect is cumulative; because a 
growing popularity of either Group or 
Ordinary adds to the popularity of life 
insurance itself; and our greatest com- 
petitor is not other life insurance but 
the prospect’s tendency to spend his 
income on other things than life insur- 
ance. 

When I run into some anti-Group 
member of the NALU I always have 
that feeling that if I could only persuade 
him to sell a good number of Group 
cases he would realize better the true 
nature of the relationship between 
Group and Ordinary insurance. 

I have devoted all this time to 
this subject because recently there have 
been a number of items about it in the 
insurance press. The attitude of some 
prominent life underwriters distresses me. 
I think it must arise out of an unfortu- 
nate unfamiliarity with Group insurance, 
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VISION-- 


“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 


Old Testament 
Proverbs XXIX, 18. 


It is worth repeating over and over again that no business enter- 
prise can be truly successful without vision and leadership. We 
have found this particularly true in the life insurance business 
where so much depends upon alertness in caring for needs of pol- 
icyholders. 


The John Hancock, which this agency has been proud to rep- 
resent for 19 years, owes much to the foresight of its pioneering 
leaders. Over the years our Company has been in the forefront in 
making beneficial innovations, based upon seasoned judgment. 
Haste, has never been a motivating factor. 

We applaud and welcome the Home Office decision to issue 
Family Policies as well as John Hancock’s entry into the Non-can- 
cellable, Guaranteed Renewable A. & H. market. This agency’s 
growth and prestige in the Greater New York area reflects our 
Company’s alertness in keeping pace with new trends. 

So, we repeat, without Vision companies as well as people will 
stagnate. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. CAMPS, General Agent LOWELL C. CAMPS, Associate General Agent 
HERMAN FEINGOLD FRANK McCAFFREY, 
Assistant General Agent Assistant General Agent 


800 Second Avenue (at 42nd Street) New York 17 
OXford 7-2121 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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aradoxically— 


Commodity Prices Going Up, Life 


Insurance Premiums Going Down 


By WALTER O. MENGE 
President, Lincoln National Life 


A seeming paradox is presented in the upward trend of the Consumer 
Price Index on the one hand and, on the other, the downward trend of life 
insurance premium rates. To point out some of the reasons for and the 
significance of this interesting phenomenon is the object of this article. 


In the decade beginning with the year 
1947 and ending with July of this year, 
the Consumer Price Index rose from 
95.5 to 120.2. In general, the index points 
up an increase of 26% in commodity 
prices over the period. 

Cost Decrease from 5% to 20% 


In the face of the precipitous, rise 
over the past decade in the cost of items 
included in the Consumer Price Index, 
of which life insurance is not one, the 
cost of life insurance to the policyholder 
has decreased within a range of 5% to 
20% over the same period, the amount of 
the decrease depending upon many fac- 
tors, such as age at issue, policy plan, 
size of policy, and the predilections of 
the issuing company. 

These percentage figures were derived 
from a study of the nonparticipating 
premium rates of six of the larger stock 
life insurance campanies. Doubtless the 
net cost of participating life insurance, 
after dividend adjustments, reflects a 
decrease equally impressive, Dut in view 
of the fact that life insurance premium 
rates within the industry are so tightly 
competitive, it was deemed unnecessary 
to pursue the statistical study beyond 
guaranteed nonparticipating rates. 


Mortality Improvement 


It is a truism that the cost of life 
insurance is principally dependent upon 
three elements: mortality, investment 
earnings and expense. These three ele- 
ments, conditioned by time, circum- 
stances and business iudement, deter- 
mine the cost of life insurance to the 
policyholder. 

The spectacular increase in the expec- 
tation of life at birth for residents of 
the United States—47 vears in 1900. 6A 
years in 1948, and 70 years today—would 
seem on its face to justify a radical 
decrease in premium rates of life insur- 
ance up and down the range of ages, 
but when it is recalled that the dominant 
area of mortality improvement, has been 
the period of childhood, one is content 
to accept a reduction in rates for adults 
-much less radical than the gross life 
expectancy figures seemingly indicat? 
It is a fact, nonetheless, that mortality 
improvement over the years haz con- 
tributed in greater or smaller degree to 
the reduction in the cost of life insur- 
ance at every age. 


Slow But Steadv Rise in Net Return 
from Investments 


The ability of a life insurance compan: 
to enhance, through investments re 
bonds, mortgages, stocks and the like, 
the net premiums it sets aside as reserve 
out of which to pay claims, is of consid- 
erable importance in deriving its pre- 
mium rates. Initially the company must 
estimate in advance what rate of in- 
vestment earnings it may reasonably 
expect, but the ups and downs of such 
earnings are reflected in its charges for 









Fabian Bachrach 


WALTER O. MENGE 


insurance, either through the dividend 
process or as a factor to be taken into 
account in determining the premium 
rates which are established from time 
to time. 

Over the years since 1915, the average 
net return trom investments of the 
United States life insurance companies 
has ranged from a fraction above 5% 
during the period of 1921 to 1930, to an 
unforgettable low of 2.88% in 1947. For 
the year 1956 the figure stood at 3.63%. 
The slow but steady rise in this net 
rate over the past decade has contribut- 
ed something to the reduction of life 
insurance premiums noted above. 


An Investment Mostly Remains Fixed 
Throughout Its Term 


A passing observation should be made 
relative to the seeming inconsistency be- 
tween the average net return of 3.63%, 
considered above, and the higher rate 
at which life insurance funds can be 
invested currently. A life insurance com- 
pany makes its investments as funds 
become available over the years. Once 
made, an investment usually remains fixed 
and unchangeable over its defined term. 
Hence, an investment on a 20-vear basis 
made in 1947, calling for a yield of, sav, 
2.60%, must normally be lived with 
through the years of its term even 
though for new money a 5% rate be- 
comes available. Of course, investments 
having low yields may be ‘sold and the 
proceeds reinvested, but opportunities to 
do so are limited in times when the 
going rate for new money is higher. 
Furthermore, the life insurance com- 
pany, enabled under the law to carry 


most investments in its portfolio of 
assets on amortized bases throughout 
their terms, usually prefers not to make 
such sales and to assume the resulting 
capital losses. It follows, therefore, that 
an upturn in the net rate for new in- 
vestments affects the average income 
yield of a life insurance company in the 
slow degree that new investments hav- 
ing higher income yields supplant old 
investments having lower income yields. 
In a m-taphor, the impact of high in- 
vestment earnings today is slow burning, 
not explosive, in its effect on life insur- 
ance costs and premium rates. 


Expense of Doing Business a Factor 


It is self-evident that a life insurance 
company’s expense of doing business 
enters directly into the process of de- 
termining its insurance costs. Statisti- 
cally, it is usual to relate such expense 
to a company’s total income. In 1945 
the ratio of operating expense to the 
total income of United States life insur- 
ance companies was 13.7%, which figure 
is to be compared with the correspond- 








Walter O. Menge 


Born in Buffalo Mr, Menge was a 
student at Wayne University for two 
years. He then attended University of 
Michigan where he received an A. 
degree in 1925 and his Ph.D. in 1931. His 
first insurance position was actuary of 
Grange Life of Lansing, Mich. He 
joined Lincoln National Life in 1937 after 
having taught actuarial courses at Uni- 
versity of Michigan for 10 years. With 
that company he has held progressively 
titles of associate actuary, second vice 
president, vice president, first vice pres- 
ident and president. In 1947 he was 
elected a director. 

A Fellow of Society of Actuaries and 
a former president of Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association he is also a 
past chairman of Medical Inspection 
Bureau’s executive committee. He is co- 
author of a text book of actuarial mathe- 
matics and is author of a number of 
technical articles on actuarial science. 

In 1951 after the Lincoln National 
acquired control of the capital stock of 
Reliance Life, Mr. Menge was elected 
president of that organization and a 
board member. He is a director of 
American Gas and Electric Co., Magna- 
vox Co. and Lincoln National Bank and 
Trust Co, Also, he is on executive board 
of United Lutheran Church of America. 





ing figure of 16.9% for the year 1955, 
although it is possible that in some de- 
gree this increase in expense rate is 
attributable to the larger volume of new 
life insurance now being written result- 
ing in a larger proportion of higher first 
year expenses entering into the total. 
In any event the increase in expense 
is in the opposite direction and tends 
to counteract the effect of improved 
mortality and higher interest earnings 
earlier noted. 

In addition to the factors of mortality, 


interest and expense considered above, 
there are other factors of lesser impor- 
tance going to explain why life insurance 
premium rates are tending downward 
in the face of a contrary trend respect- 
ing commodities generally. Not the least 
of such factors is the prosperity that 
has _ prevailed during the past decade, 
the buoyancy and optimism of which has 
been reflected in business decisions. Sey- 
eral years of depression in the ’30’s had 
a contrary effect, but now with most 
operating factors on a favorable basis, 
life insurance companies are better pre- 
pared to do battle in the competitive 
arena for more business on the basis 
of better contracts at lower rates. In 
this is exemplified the workings of the 
principles of private enterprise on the 
high level of public welfare. 


Decrease in Insurance Dollars 
Buying Power 


Complete candor in dealing with this 
subject requires that mention be made 
of one fact which minimizes to some 
degree any pride which life insurance 
companies might superficially sense in 
the fact that their net costs have de- 
creased over the last decade, namely, 
the fact that the buying power of the 
life insurance benefit dollar thas fallen 
in direct proportion to the rise in the 
Consumer Price Index, It must, there- 
fore, be conceded that for each dollar 
of premium now received, a benefit equal 
in value to only three-fourths of that 
available ten years ago and one-half 
of that available twenty years ago is 
forthcoming in terms of buying power. 
This is regrettable and but slightly 
mitigated by the fact that life insurance 
is compelled to sail the economic seas 
of time and circumstance and, to do so 
successfully, its premiums must be of 
the same order of value as its promised 
benefits. If such a relation is maintained, 
the ups and downs of the value of the 
dollar can and must be charged to the 
ebb and flow of the generations, to which 
the life insurance industry and all other 
social institutions are responsive. One 
generation may lose, another gain from 
the ruthless and unrelenting economic 
forces that govern the value of money 
and its social implications, but if the 
prices of bread, shelter and clothing 
double because of inflationary forces 
and along with these, the standards of 
salaries and wages do likewise, it should 
hardly be expected that life insurance 
could escape the aftermath. 


Almost All Can Buy Life Insurance 


In conclusion, it is possible to affirm 
that the cost of life insurance to the 
policyholder has decreased over the 
decade since the end of the year 1946. 
This is a significant and heart-warming 
fact. There is, however, something fur- 
ther to be said concerning mortality 
improvement as a factor in the rate 
reduction process, namely, the fact that 
it has greatly broadened the field of life 
insurance, 

Not too many years ago it was con- 
sidered doctrine that life insurance 
should be reserved for the strong and 
healthy, leaving the years of infancy and 
old age to their problems of insecurity. 
In addition there were the untouchables 
—those unable to measure up to the 
standard risk classification. For these, 
there were no rates offered, high or low. 
Today there is a rate for the new born, 
for the aged, except for those in very 
advanced years, and a rate for those 
afflicted with almost any physical im- 
pairment or adverse condition of insur- 
ability. This development is not re- 
flected in the percentage of reduction 
in premium rates noted and discussed 
above because there were no antecedent 
bases of comparison in most instances. 
Perhaps a discreet regard for the virtue 
of restraint would admit of the observa- 
tion that the improvement in the cost 
of life insurance, to which this article 
specifically relates, is but a consequence 
of a much greater and more important 
fact, namely, that the institution of life 
insurance is rapidly approaching the 
ideal situation of being able to ofter 
insurance coverage to all. therebv satis- 
fying universally the human need for 
security which gave it birth. 
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A Tribute 
To 
JULIAN S. MYRICK 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Past President of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





AGENCY BUILDER 
COMPANY OFFICER 
INSTITUTIONAL LEADER 
CREATIVE THINKER 
TRUE SPORTSMAN 
FAITHFUL CHURCHMAN 
EXEMPLARY CITIZEN 


And He Bears “Without Abuse The 
Grand Old Name Of Gentleman” 





JAMES ELTON BRAGG, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
of 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


of America 
50 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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D. N. WARTERS 


Are there changes in the market for 
life insurance and what are their signi- 
ficance ? 

In my early years in the life insurance 
business such a question immediately 
suggested to me an analysis and com- 
parison of policy forms, rates and under- 
writing practices. 

Today it carries me back to a trip 
through the ruined areas of Germany in 
1951, to visits with people—just ordinary 
people. They stood among their ruined 
cities, 50% of the business district still 
2g pile of rubble. Large numbers were 
living in shacks and hovels. All were 
striving to provide the bare essentials, 
striving to gain time in which to restore 
some semblance of their former living 
standards.) Those people brought to me 
a full consciousness of the value of a life 
insurance policy—a more complete real- 
ization of the never-ending market for 
our contracts. 


Retained Confidence in Insurance 
Companies and Banks 


I saw them working hard, over long 
hours, rebuilding their cities. I noticed 
their energies were devoted to the erec- 
tion of substantial buildings i in the down- 
town area rather than in building homes, 
stores or other greatly needed shelters. 
I asked the purpose of these very sub- 
stantial buildings. I was told, “They are 
to house our insurance companies and 
our banks.” I asked, “Why these first— 
particularly since twice in your lifetime 
you have seen your insurance program 
and your savings funds destroyed by 
ruinous inflation? ... Why put your 
money into these and do it ahead of 
other necessities ?” 

Many times I received the answer, 
“What else can I do? First. I must try 
to provide something for my family if I 
die—and this is the only way. Next I 
want to rebuild my home and only by 
accumulating savings will I ever have 
the money or will there ever be places 
where I can borrow the money. True, 
I lost all twice, but there is no better 
way.” What more could I ask or say? 

As long as men have the opportunity 
to care for their own, to provide out of 
their own initiative and effort, as long 
as we have our American way of life, 
there will be a large market for life 
insurance. There is no better way. The 
size of our market will depend on the 
ability of those of us associated to- 
gether in our industry—in the home 
office, in the field—to develop contracts 
to fit the need and to carry our message 
to all of the people. 


Impact of Insurance on Life’s 
Uncertainties 


In our country it is interesting to see 
the volume of insurance written show 
strong gains following periods of war. 
War makes all of us more aware of 
the uncertainties of life. The use of the 
insurance idea by our Government in 
providing for dependents of those killed 


in the armed forces builds confidence 
in the insurance idea. 

It is also interesting to see the volume 
written show strong gains in these in- 
flation years. In the face of inflation 
which has seriously reduced the pur- 
chasing power of fixed dollar contracts 
the American people increase their in- 
surance holdings to meet the increased 
cost of living. There is no better way. 

Recent changes in the market for 
insurance in the United States reflect 
a growing use of the insurance principle, 
its application to more of the hazards 
of lite and its availability to more and 
more people. In terms of need, people 
generally are still greatly under-insured. 


Growing Popularity of the Insurance 
Idea 


This need, and the growing popularity 
of the insurance idea, forces our govern- 
ment to make some invasion into the 
insurance field. We see continuing ex- 
pansion of the Social Security program 
and various veterans’ benefits. These 
government plans change our market by 
putting a floor of protection under the 
great majority. The government builds 
confidence in the insurance idea— the 
government dramatizes the need, but still 
leaves us far from the saturation point. 
Thus our sales continue to increase. 

Perhaps our greatest competition from 
outside the industry comes from increas- 
ing numbers of self-insured welfare and 
pension plans. Again we ‘have a reflec- 
tion of the growing desire for more pro- 
tection, Over the ycars our elected rep- 
resentatives have passed laws governing 
the insurance business, in the interests 


There Is No Better Way 


By D. N. Warters 
President, Bankers Life Co. 


of all those who either seek insurance, 
or, as insurance companies wish to offer 
insurance on a sound basis. These laws 
also provide for proper taxes on insur- 
ance funds. These laws have had much 
to do with the growth of reputable com- 
panies in the insurance business and in 
protecting the public from any who 
might wish to take unfair advantage. 
Those covered by self-insured plans or 
welfare funds are entitled to similar 
protection and, in fairness, should make 
similar tax contributions. Undoubtedly 
the necessary laws will be passed as our 
legislators have the opportunity to deter- 
mine fully the need in this new and 
rapidly growing segment of the insurance 
industry. Given equal treatment, the 
insurance companies will be fully able 
to compete with and join with well run 
self-insured plans in furnishing service. 
Among our many life insurance com- 
panies, just as in science and industry, 
there is an increasing awareness of the 
great gains that can be made by intelli- 
gent study and a willingness to challenge 
existing practices and develop new ideas. 
As is true with any such program, some 
of the new ideas will fall by the way- 
side. Others will become part of the 
permanent framework of the service we 
offer. 


Growth of Mass Insurability Principle 


It is interesting to notice the growth 
in the volume of Group insurance in 
force. Here we have the mass _ insur- 
ability principle, under a fixed formula 
governing amounts of insurance, de- 
veloped to furnish insurance to a natural 
group which may include many uninsur- 








Dennis N. Warters 


3orn in Birmingham, England, Mr. 
Warters’ parents took him to Winnipeg 
when a child and he is a graduate of 
University of that state, class of ’17. 
After graduation he joined Great-West 
Life where he worked on actuarial stud- 
ies until he joined Bankers Life moving 
to Des Moines in 1920. Starting in 
actuarial department he rose to become 
a vice president in 1941, executive vice 
president in 1946, a director in 1948 and 
president on December 1, 1956. In past 
years he has carried the direct responsi- 
bility for the actuarial, clerical and per- 
sonnel functions in the home office. As 
executive vice president he had _ similar 
duties in connection with the planning, 
accounting and Group activities and 
served on the investment and sales com- 
mittees of the company. He is a Fellow 
of Society of Actuaries, one of the vice 
presidents of the Society and a mem- 
ber of its board of governors. He has 
been chairman of the important commit- 
tee on papers. 

Interest of Mr. Warters in problems 
concerning industrial relations and per- 
sonnel management is reflected in sev- 
eral ways. For a decade he was on 
Life Office Management Association’s 
board and was its president in 1940. In 


combination with his actuarial training, 
this interest led him into the fiéld of 
Group insurance and pension planning. 
The Group Permanent contract, which 
the company introduced as an innova- 
tion in the Group field, was prepared as 
a result of studies made by Mr. Warters. 
He has contributed articles to various 
publications in the pension field and has 
appeared as a speaker on pension sub- 
jects on a number of occasions before 
both public meetings and those of a 
more professional nature. At present he 
is a member of the Pension Research 
Council of Wharton School at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylv ania. 

Mr. Warters is a past chairman of Des 
Moines advisory committee of Salvation 
Army, a trustee of Drake University, a 
member of advisory committee of Des 
Moines Teachers Retirement System, 
on boards of Greater Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Des Moines Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Des Moines 
committee on foreign relations, and is 
a member of Des Moines, Pow Wow 
and Wakonda clubs. Mr, and Mrs. 
Warters have two children: Mary Ellen, 
doing biographical work at University 
of Minnesota, and William D., research- 
ing in field of nuclear physics and elec- 
tronics for Bell Laboratories in New 
Jersey. 












able on an individual policy basis. Here 
we achieve a reduction in cost by insur- 
ing large cinabets under a uniform con- 
tract, and by taking advantage of collec- 
tion and other facilities developed for 
purposes besides the furnishing of insur- 
ance. As the years progress we find 
these ideas making possible, at reason- 
able cost, forms of insurance otherwise 
difficult to offer. Group insurance fills 
many needs which otherwise would, 
all probability, be covered by a further 
invasion of the government into the 
insurance field. 

Now we are seeing the introduction 
into the individual policy field of similar 
ideas. Examples are guaranteed issue 
plans and pre-authorized check collection 
systems. The increasing use of minimum 
amount policies and the introduction of 
the graded premium idea are also, in a 
sense, steps in the same direction. They 
reduce the cost for those buyers where 
collection and handling expenses are 
low. 


Individual’s Mass Cover Mostly Small 
Compared to His Income 


It is true that mass coverages do take 
the place of some individual policies 
which would otherwise be written. How- 
ever, in the great majority of cases the 
amount of mass coverage available to an 
individual is small in relation to the 
standard of living established by his 
income. In compensation we have an 
impetus given to the use of still larger 
amounts of individual insurance in com- 
pleting proper insurance programs, both 
to those with mass coverage and those 
without. The loss in individual policy 
sales is not proportionately as large as 
we sometimes think. The continually 
increasing volume of ordinary insurance 
sold in our country is further evidence 
of ultimate gains. 

Looking at the figures for the first six 
months of 1957 we find that the total 
insurance written is 29% greater than 
that written in the similar period of 
1956. Breaking down the figures we 
immediately notice a substantial gain 
of 29% in the ordinary insurance written, 
but observe that industrial insurance 
writings are a little less than those in 
1956 (98%). Further exploration shows 
that companies writing both industrial 
and ordinary lines are more than making 
up for the lack of gain in industrial sales 
by increased ordinary sales. Thus, we 
have strong evidence of the upgrading 
of our market. With a relatively in- 
creasing income available to the Amer- 
ican worker, we find him using his new 
financial freedom to provide increased 
insurance protection for his family. He 
now can afford ordinary insurance and 
seems to be buying it in substantial 
volume. This upgrading in the living 
standards of the American people opens 
an enormous market for the sale of in- 
creasing amounts of insurance to those 
who formerly were unable to buy. 


Public Becoming More Tax Conscious 


As we become reconciled to a long 
continued defense burden with its high 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Wateadies Nsakd, t 1 7 ome-on . - or Something él 


Too Limited Forms Of Coverage, Emphasizing “Adjunct Selling”, Mislead 
Buyers Into Thinking Their Real Needs Are Met; My ViewsOn Bank Loan, 
Split-Dollar, Multiple Line Operation, Package Selling, Group Outside 


Limits And Social Security System. 


The man who said that problems are 
just opportunities in disguise could sur- 
vey our business today and report with 
conviction that the personal insurance 
field has never looked so promising as 
it does right now. For if problems 
mean opportunities, and in many cases 
they do, our future is a bright one! All 
we have to do is turn these tadpoles into 
frogs. 

Here are half a dozen of these tad- 
poles I suspect we will have to live with 
for the next few years before our 
combined ingenuity and perseverance can 
persuade the problems to yield oppor- 
tunities. 


Social Security System in Trouble 


Social Security. It is in trouble. Now, 
at last, the shortcomings of the S. S. 
system we have been pointing out for 
years are becoming plainly evident to 
everyone. Furthermore, it is going to 
get worse. This directly affects us. We 
can approach the problem in three con- 
structive ways, it seems to me: 

Increase our effort to place more 
personal insurance in force on more 
people. The push for more S. S. comes 
from insecure people. The more in- 
surance security we give them, the less 
grass root demand for government to 
do it. 

Begin and continue at the institu- 
tional level a vigorous long-term cam- 
paign of public education to show 
why S. S. is in trouble and how it 
must be delimited and changed to keep 
it from becoming a greater problem. 

Stop leaning on Social Security so 
much as a sales tool! Every time an 
agent emphasizes how inadequate S. S 
is in order to help his sale, he helps 
create a demand for more S. S. We 
have used S. S. as a selling adjunct 
for 20 years. It is time to stop. It is 
time to de-emphasize it in the sale— 
to point out its present problems and 
urge our publics to rely on insurance 
and let S. S. be the supplement to real 
security. 


Insurance Should be Sold as Insurance 


And “adjunct selling” brings up an- 
other problem tadpole. As never before 
our business is afflicted with well-mean- 
ing attempts to sell insurance, not for 
and of itself, but as a ‘“come-on” for 
something else. Thus we have life in- 
surance selling groceries through mer- 
chandising stamps, and bank savings 
accounts through the double-dollar plan. 

This hurts us because it lulls some 
buyers into the false security of think- 
ing they are significantly insured by 
such limited forms of protection and be- 
cause it diverts our attention as an in- 
dustry from the truly important job of 
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finding new and better ways to sell 
insurance as insurance. 


Different Types of “Adjunct Selling” 


The bank loan and split-dollar ap- 
proaches are different types of adjunct 
selling. Here we use the very unstable 
adjuncts of certain tax and other laws 
as the clinchers to sell insurance which, 
if needed, ought to be bought on its own 
merits. Here, again, we have let some 
peripheral items grow so big that Sub- 
ject A gets neglected. Coming years, I 
hope, are going to see us less preoccu- 
pied with these sideshows and we will be 
happier if we back away from them our- 
selves instead of waiting for some one 
to knock the legislative prop out from 
under the come-on. To lose the tax 
deductibility of interest paid on all pol- 
icy loans because of this fringe se elling 
field would be a sever> blow, coming 
on top of the conservation problems of 
business produced primarily with this 
prop. Self-restraint, I suspect, is the 
hormone that will help change this tad- 
pole to a frog. 


Outside Limits on Group Insurance 


Likewise, the matter of outsize limits 
on Group life insurance. Self-restraint is 
the only answer I can see to this one.. I 
have talked to few life insurance leaders 
who do not privately agree that the 
competitive force that has led us to 
crowd the limits of wisdom on this point 


is a harmful trend. It eats at the foun- 
dation of the machine that drives our 
business — our field forces. It is true 
that the total dollar volume of Ordi- 
nary business lost to individual agents 
by jumbo amounts of Group on key per- 
sonnel may not be relatively large. But 
the effects on our agents are out o7 all 
proportion to the amounts involved. 

I am happy to hear of instances where 
determined agents have been able to 
reverse the trend in individual cases by 
persuading the insured his jumbo Group 
coverage is not the sound, continuing 
solution to his real problem. But it will 
take more than these isolated instances 
to eradicate the trouble which must be 
met at the Home Office level. 


Some Comments on “Rate Sharing” 


One of the biggest tadpoles in today’s 
problem pond is the mounting cost of 
operations — home office and field. This 
needs no embroidery. Everyone sees and 


feels it. Almost everyone is making a 
vigorous, head-on attack at the most 
obvious point — greater operating effi- 
ciency — through such instruments as 


more automation and better systems. 
Many will agree that this is not enough 
and that we ought to be taking a sober 
look at the other side of the problem — 
the shortening of the margins. 
Encouraged by still improving mortal- 
ity and the upturn of interest earnings, 
and pushed by the new look in competi- 
tion, we have allowed ourselves to get 
pretty deep in the leap-frog trend of 
rate shaving. Yet most of us can re- 
member when interest rates were going 
the other way — as well they may again 
some day. Many of us doubt how much 
additional relief we may expect from 
increased mortality gains. We will do 
well to keep in mind that there seems 
no limit to operating costs now in sight 
and that it would be an unhappy day if 
we allow ourselves to reach the point 
where we again have to start announcing 
not rate reductions but rate increases. 


Insurance Service Cost Less Than 
Formerly 


We are a refreshing exception to the 
rest of business today — our servic? 
costs less, not more, than it used to. 
The public is not demanding that the 
cost of insurance be reduced. Let us 
not reduce it beyond the point of no 
return, A look at the present problems 
in the property field should be convinc- 
ing on this point. 

I think it can be conclusively proved 
that rate reductions do not lead to 
significant total sales increases. Only 
better merchandising does that. How to 
make it easier for more people to buy 
more personal coverage is our real prob- 
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is vice chairman of the board, Allied 
3uilding Credits, Inc., and is a member 
of executive committee of Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of Los hewn Ltd. He 
is a director of Institute of Life Insur- 
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lem — and opportunity. Here I think we 
have not yet begun to fight — yet here 
lies one of our brightest prospects for 
improvement. 

We need more representatives better 
trained in dramatizing and telling our 
story. Ten years from now I think we 
will look back on some of today’s selling 
as horse and buggy stuff. Even if we 
only started and maintained a continuous 
campaign to make people realize how 
the increased cost of living has eroded 
their insurance provisions, we would be 
*way ahead. 

We need to make further attacks on 
the problem of making premium pay- 
ments easier. Pre-Authorized check 
plans (or what do you call yours?) are a 
step in the right direction, but not 
enough. I expect to see renewed pro- 
gress in salary savings methods as one 
phase of this. There is encouraging 
work going on in the field of consolidat- 
ing all premium payments in one place — 
and more needed. Might we some day 
see a central clearing house for this 
sort of thing? It may sound outlandish 
now, but . . . some such thing might 
some day help us merchandise more and 
better. 

Better packaging is a challenge and a 
problem today and some exciting at- 
tacks have been made on it. This may 
stir up some new controversy and con- 
cern due to its impact on existing busi- 
ness, with charges of twisting and re- 
writing. It already has! But if this field 
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WANTED 


An Inflation Policy Special 


rates are concerned the 
competitive leap-frog of the past few 
years seems to have reached the end of 
the current playing field. The game 
can now continue only with the help of 
a new mortality table. One possibility 
open to the players, however, is to turn 
back in the direction 
upping the pre- 


As far as 


around and go 
from which they came, 
mium as they go and thereby restoring 
life insurance as a savings medium. 
Most of the new policies have stressed 
lower cost. The 
with 
lower 


protection at 
has diminished 


greater 
savings element 


sach new special. Emphasis on 
premiums has snowballed from agent to 
company to company. The 
prospect has now been shown 
“mostest for the leastest” pro- 
posals that he has about given up the 
thought of saving through life insurance. 
His savings dollars are going elsewhere, 
as much evidence shows. Annuity sales 
Endowments are 
Minimum equity 
arrangements are popular. The average 
premium of ten top companies has de- 
from $29 to $24 per thousand 


since 1953. 


agent and 
average 


so many 


have virtually stopped. 
off. Term sales are up. 


clined 


Losing Former Strong Position in 
Savings Market 


In short, we have been so busy low- 


ering net cost, discounting for volume, 
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arated from the service. He then en- 
tered life insurance with Bankers Na- 
tional Life and in 1946 went with Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark for seven years 
during which time he was in sales pro- 
motion, agency supervision and agency 
management work. He returned to 
Bankers National Life in 1953 as assist- 
ant to the president, became administra- 
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Alumni Association of Northern New 
Jersey, and belongs to these clubs: Short 
Hills, Baltusrol Golf, Quadrangle of 
Princeton and Orange Lawn Tennis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brundage, who have three 
daughters, live in Short Hills, N. J. 








With Increasing Policy Benefits To Stay Ahead Of Moderately 


Abnormal Price Increases 


By Jonn D. Brunpacz, CLU 


Executive Vice President, Bankers National Life 


and devising specials that we have lost 
our former strong position in the sav- 
ings market. While home office and field 
have contributed to the present rejection 
of life insurance as an accumulation me- 
dium, other factors have been at work, 
too. 

The bull market has been almost a 
“can’t-lose” proposition for many years. 
The guarantees which made annuities 
and endowments so popular in the ’30’s 
have not been underlined by widespread 
stock market losses within the busi- 
ness lifetime of many adults, 

In addition, inflation has been an 
insistent deterrent. Saving through life 
insurance is unattractive if inflation will 
cut face amount and cash value in half 
in a predictable period. We may be able 
to convince ourselves that life insurance 
is the way to save money today, but 
obviously the prospect isn’t listening. 
He needs to be reached promptly. The 
actuary or salesman or agency V.P. who 
does so with a policy and sales talk that 
provide a realistic solution to savings 
through life insurance should receive a 
special award from a grateful industry. 


Advocates Special Inflation Policies 
With Increasing Dollar Benefits 


The life insurance institution has 
fought inflation in many ways. We can 
lo more. We can, and should, devise 
special inflation policies with increasing 
dollar benefits that will stay ahead of 
moderately abnormal price increases. 
This would not be a variable benefit, 
but a guaranteed increase on an annual 
basis. The buyer could be the judge 
of the inflation rate he envisions. He 
could be offered a choice of policies 
that would double in 10, 20, or 30 years 
65, or 70. Other varia- 
practical, and per- 
such policies could 


or at ages 60, 
possible, 
Obviously, 


tions are 
suasive. 
not cope with the changing value of the 
dollar, but they could provide an in- 
creasing number of dollars which in the 
last analysis is what counts to the widow 
or pensioner or saver. 

Such policies, packaged with appeal, 
advertised with skill, could be used 
promptly to recapture our share of the 
savings market. If the buyer can find 
an answer to his savings wants through 
life insurance, the resulting sales should 
benefit policyholders, agents, and compa- 
nies alike. They might even have a 
curbing effect on inflation itself by with- 
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holding purchasing power that would 


otherwise compete for goods. 


Less Disposable Income Going Into 
Premiums 


Concern is frequently expressed about 
the declining percentage of disposable 
income going into life insurance pre- 
miums. Our present practices and poli- 
cies are not stemming this decline. The 
trend might be reversed if we were to 
add realistic inflation safeguards to our 
unquestioned security guarantees. Such 
action would restore the full value of 





Individual Life Policies—Beers 


(Continued from Page 20) 
how it is sold, and how it works after 
being sold. 


Universal Acceptance of Insurance 


There is much reason to think that 
the Ordinary life insurance business may 
be sold on the threshold of a period 
of great growth and prosperity. The 
American public has become widely con- 
vinced that nearly everybody should 
carry a substantial amount of life in- 
surance; and in each succeeding decade 
it becomes possible to raise the sights 
of the public as to what may constitute 
an adequate life insurance program. An 
expanding national income provides the 
wherewithal to pay the premiums. 


life insurance as good property, a con- 
cept in recent years corroded by infla- 
tion and de-emphasized by our own 
stress On maximum protection at mini- 
mum cost, 


A first step, easily taken, would be 
to upgrade our approach. In this day of 
greatest prosperity, how do we justify 
our emphasis on Term, lower premiums 
per thousand, and minimum’ equity 
plans? Aren’t we selling against the 
times ? 


Have we mistaken our own sales talk 
for the clamor of the marketplace? 
Are we sure we know what the buyer 
wants? Or are we making him take 
what we think other agents will show 
him if we don’t? It may be he wants 
to be shown how to save money. 


In his interest and in our own we 
should be talking about and securing 
higher premium plans. We've explored 
the lowest reaches, rate-wise. Let’s turn 
around and do a job on the other end 


of the premium spectrum with new 
policies, new presentations, and some 
over-due new thinking about saving 
wants. 


No Better Way —Warters 


(Continued from Page 24) 


tax load, we see a growing tax conscious- 
ness on the part of our fellow-citizens. 
Here again new needs for insurance have 
developed as the incidence of these tax 
loads is taken into consideration, not 
only in the payment of premiums but in 
direct provision for the taxes incurred 
in the transfer of property. 

These changes and other developments 
along the same lines are occurring at a 
time when it is very necessary for the 
American people to save more money in 
order to provide the capital funds needed 
to maintain and continue progress in our 
standard of living. Our government offi- 
cials, our bankers and our economists are 
urging increased savings and as en- 
couragement the interest return to the 
saver is again attractive. 

There is a relatively unlimited market 
open to us as we develop contracts to 
meet the needs and attract and train 
sufficient numbers of career underwriters 
and technical personnel to offer the 
desired services. 
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There’s a popular song, written a while 


ago, but which young lady singers still 
regularly render with appropriate mo- 
tion, which goes something like — 
There’s a change in the weather and 
a change in the scene; 
From now on there'll be a change in 
me. 
Nobody wants you when you're old 
and gray. 
There'll be some changes made today. 
Though we do not phrase our beliefs 
so colloquially, we at Mutual Benefit Life 
feel this philosophy must be applied to 
the merchandising of life insurance if we 
are to get our share of today’s growing 
but ever more competitive market. 


An Age of Speed and Color 
This is an age of speed and color. 
It is an era where, on one hand, higher 
educational and economic levels, and 
more interest in financial security, have 
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A graduate of Culver Military Acad- 

emy Mr. Palmer received his B.A. from 
University of _Michigan in 1931. His 
entire business career has been with 
the Mutual Benefit Life, starting with 
the company as an agent in Los Angeles. 
He was transferred to Detroit and 
shortly after was appointed district man- 
ager at Ann Arbor, Mich. He became 
general agent at Flint, Mich, in 1941, 
qualifying for MDRT the same year. 
In 1946 he went to the home office as 
executive assistant to the chairman of 
the board and the president, later be- 
coming superintendent of agencies, vice 
president in charge of agencies, member 
of the board of directors, administrative 
vice president, executive vice president, 
and in January, 1953, president. 
_ Mr. Palmer is a director of the Amer- 
ican Insurance Co. and the National 
State Bank of Newark. He is president 
of the Effective Citizens Organization; 
a member of the board of governors and 
executive committee and chairman of 
Public Relations Committee of USO; 
a member of the insurance and member- 
ship committees of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce as well as a former na- 
tional director of that organization; a 
member of the Advisory Council of the 
National Municipal League; a director- 
at-large of the National Sales Executive 
Club, and a member of the national 
board of directors of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, 

He has been in much demand as a 
speaker before organizations in a num- 
ber of fields. 
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Nobody Wants A Product 





Thats Old And Gra 


Outmoded Tools And Methods Of Insurance Marketing Must Be 


Replaced And Buttressed By All Supports Creative 


Minds Can Devise 


By H. Bruce PALMER 
President, Mutual Benefit Life 


made more buyers available for our 
product. But, on the other side of the 
coin, if we do not support our product 
and our salesmen with today’s mer- 
chandising techniques we will lose the 
buyers’ dollars to those tangibles that 
crowd the market with their appeals to 
an easier and pleasanter way of life. 
We cannot expect our salesmen to com- 
pete with old-fashioned methods and 
outmoded tools in a market place 
crowded with goods backed up by all 
the supports creative minds can devise. 

It is not only our product which needs 
modern treatment. The whole process 
of distribution must be brought into 
step with the times. One of the key 
features of today’s living is the progress 
in using automatic, mechanical substi- 
tutes for personal work. Automation 
has forced itself into all areas and we 
must seek to take advantage of it also 
in the sales process. 


Visual Help in Agents’ Approach 


In our company we have taken one 
step toward introducing automation in 
selling through our “True Security” pro- 
gram. This sales process uses motion 
pictures to enable a salesman to make 
his first approach to prospects in a 
group, presenting facts and motivation, 
and screening out those who respond 
for further individual interviews. He 
tells his basic sales story once through 
this new tool, and may have 10 people 
or 30 request personalized information 
and service. Thus automation multiplies 
his effectiveness 10 times or 30 times. 

Moreover, by using colorful, profes- 
sionally prepared visual materials—such 
as films—to educate and motivate, we 
are taking advantage of the kind of me- 
dium through which the public today is 
accustomed to being influenced. This 
professional visual technique is of the 
same family as the colorful advertise- 
ments, TV commercials in story form, 
commercial films which educate and in- 
trigue the public—and impel it to buy 
—in the field of tangibles. We are not 
talking here of any flashy or trick ap- 
peal. These modern techniques of edu- 
cation and motivation, used in a most 
ethical manner, have tremendous impact 
on the prospective buyer. For the sales- 
man they combine color and speed. In- 
stead of stumbling around hit or miss 
trying to strike what will motivate a 
prospect, he uses a tested tool that never 
deteriorates and requires a minimum of 
effort from him. 


Adapt Fundamentals to Today’s 
ess 


We do not mean, of course, that 
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because we aim to take advantage of 
the best of modern merchandising tech- 
niques we throw by the wayside the 
fundamental ingredients of life insurance 
selling. Rather, we adapt these funda- 
mentals, which have proved their worth 
through the years, to today’s dress. For 
example, service has long been a pow- 
erful tool of the successful life insurance 
salesman. Our “True Security” program 
has service as a basic ingredient—serv- 
ice to management and employes in to- 
day’s businesses. And service, in this 
modern dress, has lost none of its power 
to turn prospects into clients. Just two 
of many comments from executives and 
employes who have participated in the 
“True Security” program reflect the 
universal appreciation of the service: 
“T don’t know how to begin to thank 
your organization for the service you 
have rendered.” “We are indebted 
to you for what has been a rew arding 
and interesting experience.’ 


Making Best Use of Creative Talents 


Automation in selling does not mean 
being impersonal or giving every client 
the same machine-made “suit.” Rather 
we are striving to effect economies of 
time where they are feasible so that the 
salesman has more time to apply his 
creative talents where they are most 
needed and most valuable. With the 








salesmen 
that are yield- 
ing in a few months as much business 
as would accrue in a year or more by 
former methods. 

These same techniques of educating 


some of 
‘nests” 


“True Security” 
have established ‘ 


our 


and motivating with colorful, profes- 
sional, time-saving tools have tremen- 
dous impact on the big buyer, we have 
discovered through experiments in that 
field. Modern visual aids can put across 
quickly new concepts and complicated 
ideas in connection with estate building 
and business insurance problems. 

Another area where we should ask 
ourselves if our techniques of merchan- 
dising are “old and gray” is, we believe, 
in the actual appearance and wording 
of the product itself—the policy. The 
incomprehensible nature of insurance 
policies is an old, and to us not very 
funny, joke. Of course, the contract 
must be legally correct and that enforces 
certain limitations. 


Streamlining the Policy 


3ut is that any reason for having a 
product in 1890 dress for today’s mar- 
ket? We at Mutual Benefit Life don’t 
believe so, and that is why we recently 
introduced a streamlined new policy. 
This policy eliminates the awkward le- 


gal size document with its unwieldy 
pages and crumpled attachments. It is 
in the easy-to-handle booklet form. 


Wherever possible technical terms have 
been avoided and wording simplified. 
A handy index guides the policyholder 
to the exact information he desires. Be- 
cause of its convenient and contempo- 
rary form, we believe this policy helps 
sell itself—saves time for the agent and 
the policyholder. It takes advantage of 
modern knowledge of typography and 
format, of the psychology of what we 
can do to make printed matter inviting. 

These are some of the areas in which 
we are working to help our salesmen 
compete in today’s market. We intend 
to keep our eyes and minds open for 
other developments and techniques that 
will make it easier for our agents to con- 
vince the public of the value of our 
product—a value so unquestionable that 
we have a duty to make it as obvious 
and appealing to the public as possible. 
As we tread down these experimental 
paths we are guided by four criteria 
in judging what is right and what is 
wrong: 1) what is ultimately good for 
the policyholders; 2) what is ultimately 
good for the agents who have built our 
business; 3) what is ultimately good for 
the insurance industry; and 4) what is 
ultimately good for our individual com- 
panies. 
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Public Acceptance of Life Insurance Now at Peak 


Greater Disposable Income Available As Life Business Proves Dynamic 


And Adaptable In Meeting Challenges Of Changing 





“Nature’s mighty law is change. ” The 
market for life insurance is no excep- 
tion, for it has been changing from its 
very beginning. Especially changeful 
have been the years since World War II. 

And again the life insurance business 
is proving itself dynamic and adaptable 
in meeting the challenges of changing 
times. Although we may enjoy a well- 
deserved reputation for conservatism, 
ours is no static business. This is ap- 
parent from the upsurge in sales now 
being experienced by the life insurance 
business generally. 

In looking at the present market for 
life insurance three points become ap- 
parent. First, changing economic and 
social conditions are increasing the need 
for iife insurance and they call for new 
types of coverage and service. Second, 
the public more broadly accepts the idea 
that life insurance ownership is a prime 
responsibility. And third, more people 
have more money to pay for life insur- 
ance. 

Current Status of Family 


For example, markets are people, and 
we have many more people than was the 
case just a few years ago. Not only do 
we have more new families, but large 
families have again become fashionable. 
These families have an acute need for 
life insurance protection, and the com- 
panies are recognizing this need with 
policies which by means of riders not 
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Born in Kingston, N. Y., Mr. Myers 
is a graduate of Colgate University, 
later taking courses at Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 
From 1923 to 1942 he was in the public 
relations field, part of the time as execu- 
tive vice president of the firm with 
which he was associated. 

Mr. Myers joined New York Life in 
1943 as secretary, was promoted to vice 
president in 1946, being advanced to 
executive vice president in 1948 and his 
election to the presidency of the com- 
pany was on January 1, 1954. He is a 
lifetime trustee of Colgate University, 
which has highly honored him. He is a 
director of Fifth Avenue Association 
and on board of Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, Inc. 

Regarded as one of the most effective 
speakers and clearest thinkers in life 
insurance some of his views delivered in 
addresses have been quoted in journals 
published worldwide, with special cur- 
rency being given to his prophecies in 
relation to development of personnel in 
home office operation of life insurance. 

Mr. Myers, a board member of Life 
Insurance Association of America, has 
been for past two years chairman of its 
co-ordinating activities committee and is 
a member of companies’ Federal income 
tax committee. He also represented the 
LIAA on the health insurance research 
committee which conferred with Secre- 
tary Folsom of Government’s Health 
Education and Welfare division. 
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Market; Population And Families Grow 


By CLarENCE J. MyErs 
President, New York Life 











only provide a substantial amount of 
temporary insurance for the critical years 
while the children are growing up, but 
also contain retirement income provi- 
sions so that parents in their later years 
can be financially independent of their 
children. 

There is a great exodus of young mar- 
ried people from the urban core to the 
suburbs, where many of them are becom- 
ing home owners. While the companies 
are providing the mortgage money to 
build many of these homes, they also 
make available new mortgage protection 
policies so these young families can em- 
bark on the adventure of home owner- 
ship with greater security. 


The pattern of making monthly pay- 
ments has become so widespread that the 
traditional method of paying life insur- 
ance premiums annually is becoming an 
inconvenient anachronism. So the com- 
panies are introducing pre-authorized 
checks for monthly premium payments, 
as a service which makes it easier to 
pay for life insurance. 

In rural areas the family farm has be- 
come big business calling for the owner- 
ship of large policies to meet estate and 
inheritance taxes. 


Importance of Life Insurance 


With these and many other changes in 
the need for policies and services, we 
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have a more universal recognition of the 
importance of life insurance. It has be- 
come an integral part of the American 
way of life. Moreover, extensive adver- 
tising programs are pre-conditioning 
prospects so they should be more recep- 
tive to the agent when he calls. The 
agent’s task is being made somewhat less 
difficult than when he had to spend so 
much of his time doing pioneer mis- 
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Switch From Term To Reserve Life And 


Endowment Plans Inevitable 
By James A McLain 
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I believe that one of the biggest 
changes in life insurance markets which 
lies ahead for the next decade is the 
recapture by life insurance companies 
of a portion of the current savings of 
the American people which they have 
lost. I am referring to the diversion 
of savings dollars from life insurance 
which has occurred in the last 10 years, 
and which has swelled the sales of mu- 
tual funds, common stocks, commodity 
stocks, real estate, and other forms of 
wealth expected to provide protection 
for the owner against inflationary forces. 
In the life insurance industry this 
change has been felt as a change from 
Life and Endowment to Term sales. 


Why Change is Evident 


My basic reasons for expecting this 
change are simple. Either the process 


of “creeping inflation” which has domi- 
nated the last decade will be brought to 
an end by a variety of economic, social 
and political forces or the interest rate 
earned by life insurance companies on 
their investments is going to be increased 
to the point where it compensates for 
the average annual depreciation in the 
purchasing power of money. If the nor- 
mal net interest rate on life insurance 
investments is 3% under conditions of 








James A McLain 


Mr. McLain has been one of the most 
active executives in relation to industry 
matters. He is a former president of 
American Life Convention. 

With Life Insurance Association of 
America Mr. McLain has been chairman 
of Section 213, New York Insurance 
Code, a committee having to do with 
limitation of expense. For six years he 
was on board of directors of LIAA. He 
has been chairman of its committee on 
relations with other companies, chairman 
of budget committee, and on committee 
on Federal income taxation of life in- 
surance companies. Also, he is a member 
of legislative committee. He played an 
important role in planning of the offices 
in Washington by LIAA and ALC. 

Educated at Urbana University Mr. 
McLain entered life insurance as an 
agent in Minneapolis, later joined the 
Guardian as an agent, was appointed 
superintendent of agencies of that com- 
pany, then agency vice president. Ad- 
vanced to vice president he was elected 
president of the company in 1940, chair- 
man this year. 





i 





stable purchasing power of money, then 
this normal rate must go up to 5% un- 
der conditions of “creeping inflation” 
where there is a 2% depreciation in 
the purchasing power of money. 


Thinks 


“Creeping Inflation” Forces 
Will Be Curbed 


As to which of the two alternatives 
will occur, I would choose a somewhat 
intermediate Position. I believe that 
the forces of “creeping inflation” will be 
strongly curbed, but that in the process 
the interest earnings of life insurance 
companies will increase. As William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., chairman of 
Board of Governors of Federal Reserve 
System demonstrated in his opening 
statement to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee conducting hearings on the sub- 
ject of inflation, there are economic 
forces which tend to convert a “creeping 
inflation” into a “galloping inflation.” 

If we want to avoid both the “gallop- 
ing inflation” and the subsequent crash, 
“creeping inflation” must be brought to 
an end. I believe that the American 
people will come to realize this but per- 
haps not before a few more sad years 
have made us wiser. In the meantime, 
life insurance has been afforded a meas- 
ure of protection against the harmful 
effects of creeping inflation by the rise 
in interest rates. This rise in interest 
rates has not yet compensated the own- 
ers of life insurance and their bene- 
ficiaries, the American people in other 
words, for the harmful effects of creep- 
ing inflation, but an adjustment is on 
the way. 


Attraction of Higher Premiums 


As a result of these adjustments, the 
attractiveness of higher premium pol- 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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A Salute to 


Our Twenty 


"MILLIONAIRES" 


Respected, honored and praised by their fellow Life Under- 

writers of America, are the less than 1% who achieve mem- 

les aa bership in the Million Dollar Round Table-of the National 

, ; oe Association of Life Underwriters. We are indeed proud of 
Aiton 0. DARE given hae outta our 20 Associates who have achieved this unusual distinction 


in one or more years. 


These 20 men aided our Agency to become the largest of our 
century-old company’s 96 agencies — they were a material 
factor in our receiving the President’s Trophy of our company 
for the most oustanding performance in all areas of operation 
during both the years 1955 and 1956 — and they have aided 
in providing a success atmosphere for the many young men 
of our new organization who have set national records of their 
own during the past four years. 


These 20 men together with 55 other of our fulltime associates 
who are life insurance specialists, have given top leadership to 
the church, civic, professional society, service club, and trade 
association affairs of their communities. They are good citizens. 
We are proud to salute them and to commend their services 


‘ed 


to you. 





The Agency will conduct one more of its nationally recognized 
training classes during the year 1957 for carefully selected men 
who indicate above average aptitude for life insurance sales and 
service. 

* Men interested in top bracket success on a life career basis, who 
are between the ages of 28 and 40, married, college trained, are 
invited to personally contact Mr. Yates or Mr. Woods at DUnkirk 


Ben A. Roth M, L = James H. Smith, Jr. 
; 1-3181, 











John W. Yates and Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., General Agents 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1851 


2601 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD © DUNKIRK (-3181 © LOS ANGELES 


This advertisement appeared in Los Angeles Daily Papers earlier this year 
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Are We Keeping Pace? 





Man’s Attitudes, Motivations And Needs Will Be Constantly Modified 
As Shifts Occur In His Environment; Life Insurance Must Adapt Itself 


To 
To 


Time passes and the world changes. 
To keep pace, one must occasionally take 
stock of the present and plan for the 
future. This is particularly important to 
us in the life insurance industry. The 
functions we serve are very personal 
ones and, historically, they have been 
modified in substance and in scope as 
man’s insurance needs have evolved with 
changes in his social, economic, political 
and cultural environments. 

In this article I shall try to identify 
what seem to me to be the most impor- 
tant and relevant current trends and to 
describe the industry’s success in adapt- 
ing to them. Although environmental 
changes affect all three major phases of 
our business—sales, investments and ad- 
ministration—this article will be limited 
to consideration of the sales segment 
only. ’ 

There have been, of course, many 
changes in recent years in all areas of 
American life. The eight most significant 
changes from the standpoint of the life 
insurance industry, and what the indus- 
try has done to meet them, are, it seems 
to me: 


1. The changes in the family 
structure 


People are becoming married younger; 
families are having more children; more 
wives are working; children are getting 
more years of schooling and, conse- 
quently, are dependent for a greater 
length of time; smaller houses and 
changed concepts of family relations 
make it more difficult for the older gen- 
eration to live with their children, and 
usually the oldsters wish to be finan- 
cially independent and live in their own 
homes. Both the structure of the Ameri- 
can family and its internal relationships 
have undergone amazing transforma- 
tions. 

The life insurance industry has been 
well aware, in general, of the recent 
changes in the structure of the family 
and has done a creditable job of adapt- 
ing to them. Prominent in our adapting 
has been the development of new policy 
forms. With these we have acquired 
more flexibility in meeting the needs of 
the youngsters, the oldsters and the fam- 
ily. The wider assortment of juvenile 
policies, the development of family in- 
come policies and riders and of non- 
cancellable guaranteed renewable hos- 
pital and surgical policies cov ering older 
age groups, the improvements in Group 
pension plans, the continuing extension 
of Group benefits to retired employes, 


Evolution By Recognizing These Changes Promptly And Planning 


Meet Them. 


By CuHarzgs B. Laine 
Vice President, The Prudential 


the policies covering whole families for 
one premium; all are testimony to the 
continuing evolution of our product line 
to meet the evolution of consumer needs. 


2. The accelerated mobility of 
the people 


According to a recent release of the 
Bureau of the Census, over 20% of the 
American people moved from one resi- 
dence to another during the 12 months 
ending March, 1956. This cold fact is 
merely a reflection of the many families 
moving from the farms to the cities, 
from urban to suburban communities, 
and, apparently, ever westward. 

This mobile and growing population 
has created problems as well as new 
markets. To sell, service, collect pre- 
miums and pay claims efficiently has 
been a strain on our organizational and 
administrative machinery. It has meant 
a need for more agents, more home 
office staff, and more management. It has 
meant a need for better intra-company 
communications, better controls, greater 
awareness of community relations, more 
marketing research, and increased flexi- 
bility in agency operations. 

The evidence indicates that we have 
been able to staff adequately to meet 
the population growth and shifts and 
that we are selling insurance in the 
remotest of towns. Some companies have 
found it worthwhile to undertake large- 
scale decentralization programs or major 
organizational realignments. 


3. The fading lines of demarcation 
between socio-economic classes 


The middle class is growing larger 
relative to the upper and lower groups. 
Steeply graduated income and estate tax 
rates, more education, the general in- 
crease in income, and mass communica- 
tion media have all been causal factors 
in the growth of the middle class group. 

It is interesting that while in many 
ways the differences among people in 
their spending habits have been decreas- 
ing with this trend towards social equali- 
zation, it is still undoubtedly true that 
there is much less variation among peo- 
ple as regards their material possessions 
than there is in their insurance holdings. 
For example, it is hard to tell a family’s 
position in the scheme of things from 
the car they drive. 

However, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance, a professional, a mana- 
gerial or a self- employed person is 14 
times as likely to own $10,000 or more 
of individual life insurance than is a 
laborer or service worker. If he owns 
less than $5,000 of individual insurance, 


he is far more likely to be employed as 
a craftsman, a foreman or a clerk than 
in anything else. 


4. The growth of Government 


Governments, particularly the Federal 
Government, have increasingly assumed 
the function of promoting the social and 
economic welfare of the people. This 
trend has naturally had a powerful influ- 
ence on our industry directly and indi- 
rectly through Governments’ specific in- 
surance programs and through their gen- 
eral economic and social policies. 

The tendency of Government to ex- 
pand its jurisdiction over our industry 
has been marked. Pension trust qualifica- 
tion regulations, actual regulation of wel- 
fare plans under wage stabilization and 
proposed regulation as a result of union- 
management investigations all indicate 
that regulation from Washington of our 
traditionally state-regulated industry is 
not dependent only upon the South- 
Eastern Underwriters decision. That de- 
cision did make some increased assertion 
of jurisdiction inevitable. So far, we have 
seen a demonstration of this in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s actions regard- 
ing sickness and accident insurance 
advertising. 

Our industry has organized its trade 
associations better than ever before to 
let the public, the legislators, and ‘the 
administrators know the truth. We have 
backed this up by cooperating with Gov- 
ernment agencies and legislators even 
in programs competitive with our indus- 
try, so that our honest endeavors to seek 
and advocate the welfare of our country, 
our good faith and our expert knowledge 
will be apparent. 


5. The acceptance of the full 
employment concept as a 
national policy 


Closely related to the foregoing section 
is the acceptance of full employment as 
a national goal. With passage of the 
Full Employment Act of 1946, Congress, 
for the first time, made it a governmen- 
tal responsibility to maintain high levels 
of employment. Whether because of this, 
or because of the inherent health of our 
post-war economy, our labor force has 
been, in general, fully employed in re- 
cent years. This has meant a tightening 
of the labor market and has increased 
the difficulty of recruiting and selecting 
qualified agents. 

In 1945 there were 130,000 full time 
agents employed in our industry; ten 
years later we had 190,000. This evidence 


indicates that during a period when all 
industries were having difficulty in locat- 





ing and hiring competent men, we have 
made some progress by intensifying our 
recruiting efforts and by more general 
use of salary plans for beginning agents. 


6. The improvement in family 
incomes and standards of living 


The continuing increase of incomes 
has been of obvious importance to our 
industry by providing additional buying 
power to families. Family incomes—on 
personal, disposable and real bases— 
have increased. Most significant is the 
fact that discretionary income per family 
has increased fivefold in the last 16 
years. “Discretionary income” per family, 
defined as the average income available 
after paying for food, clothing and shel- 
ter, has increased from $836 in 1940 to 
$3,762 in 1956. While these specific fig- 
ures are debatable because of the sub- 
jective nature of defining essential needs, 
and the usual limitations attending the 
“average” as a measure, nevertheless, the 
general conclusion seems valid. That is, 
families have had increasing amounts of 
money to spend on products and services 
other than the three basics. 

Not as obvious as the increase in in- 
come, but just as important, is the in- 
creased stability of income. Workers in 
recent years have been able to anticipate 
steady employment and in most cases 
regular, if not rising, pay checks. They 
could look ahead with optimism. That 
they have done so is evidenced by the 
tremendous increase in consumer install- 
ment credit. 

The increased size and stability of 
income have had far-reaching economic 
effects. Generally, they have made pos- 
sible a continuously rising average stand- 
ard of living. There has been mass pur- 
chasing of homes, commodities, and 
services to make life more comfortable, 
gracious, and satisfying. There has been 
more emphasis upon providing higher 
education and cultural benefits for chil- 
dren. In our business, the higher in- 
comes and the greater income stability 
have meant greater purchasing power 
available for coverage of insurance needs, 
the expansion of these needs, and_ the 
generation of greater confidence within 
the purchaser of his ability to meet long- 
term premium-payment commitments. 

Our industry has been successful in 
selling more insurance and selling higher 
average policies. Recognizing the need 
for greater amounts and the ability to 
buy greater amounts, there has been 
more emphasis on programming, upon 
“special” policies, and upon premiums 
graduated according to policy size. 

Perhaps most important in the long 
run is the simplification, spectacularly 
and with safety, of underwriting require- 
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ments for higher and higher amounts of 
insurance. 


7. The growth of competing forms 
of mass coverages 


In recent years there has been a great 
growth of mass protection and invest- 
ment media outside of our industry. The 
increase in numbers and size of mutual 
funds, other stock purchase devices, pen- 
sion trusts, uninsured employe death 
benefit or survivor benefit plans, union 
or trustee administered welfare plans, 
and hospital and medical prepayment 
plans, represents new and important 
competition. 

This competition offers, or claims, 
greater flexibility, tax and investment 
advantages, and lower expenses. We 
have attempted to show that we can be 
as flexible as they by introducing and 
promoting new plans, for example, Group 
annuities with deposit administration or 
with immediate participation in the in- 
surer’s investment return, hospital ad- 
mission plans, and. even close approxi- 
mations to service-type hospital and sur- 
gical plans. We have offered coverage 
tailored to the client’s needs when prac- 
ticable economically and from an under- 
writing point of view. We have attempted 
to impress on legislators the lack of eco- 
nomic wisdom, let alone of equity, in- 
herent in tax discrimination against our 
products. 


8. The continuing increase of the 
general price level 


The consumers’ price index is today 
more than 50% higher than it was at 
the end of World War II, and three 
times as high as it was at the beginning 
of this century. The causes of this trend 
have been complex. Some economists 
say that long-term inflation is inherent 
in our economic system and is likely to 
continue for some time. 

The effects of this unfortunate trend 
upon our industry are well known. The 
increasing costs of doing business, the 
problem of providing adequate protection 
of beneficiaries and adequate annuity in- 
come upon retirement, the problem of 
keeping sickness and accident benefits 
adequate in the face of rising hospital 
and medical costs have all been analyzed 
in detail, and need not be pursued fur- 
ther here. 

The life insurance industry has been 
well aware of the threats presented by 
inflation. It has been diligent in search- 
ing out and applying the latest pertinent 
advances in mechanization and in de- 
veloping streamlined home office opera- 
tions. It has increased the maximum 
benefits provided by its sickness and 
accident policies ; it has introduced major 
medical insurance as a product which 
could be afforded and which would pro- 


vide some protection against inflationary 
trends. In the field, it has helped increase 
agent productivity and income. 


Where Have We Not Kept Pace? 


While the life insurance industry has 
been successful in many ways in adapt- 
ing and growing with its environment, 
there seem to me to be other ways in 
which it has failed to do so. These 
present opportunities for our industry to 
provide needed services and thus to ad- 
vance and grow. In the following para- 
graphs these opportunities are described 
and possible measures for meeting them 
are suggested: 


a. We have not kept pace completely 
with the need of the increasing number 
of older people for health and accident 
insurance. While the development of 
major medical insurance and _ the 
gradual extension to older age groups 
have been important, positive steps in 
the right direction, we need to ac- 
celerate our efforts to provide fuller 
health insurance to our senior citizens. 


b. We have not kept pace with the 
increased knowledge and financial so- 
phistication of the public by making it 
easier for our agency forces to raise 
the technical level of their competence. 
As the level of education in the public 
rises, so must the knowledge and ex- 
pertness of our agents increase. 


Changing Insurance Needs of Families 


c. We have not kept pace with the 
changing insurance needs of families 
through the adoption of expanded pro- 
grams for periodic servicing of their 
policies. The spectacular shifts during 
recent years in the social and economic 
structure of the American family have 
changed the shape and form of their 
life insurance needs. Dynamic changes 
in the public’s needs aggravate our 
servicing problem. It is our responsi- 
bility to assure the up-to-dateness of 
settlement option provisions, bene- 
ficiary designations, and other con- 
tractual arrangements. We are in the 
peculiar position of selling a product 
today for delivery possibly 50 years 
hence. That is, it is often decades after 
the purchase that a claim is paid. We 
must be sure that our product—which 
is really the claim payment—conforms 
to the needs of the people during each 
of those 50 years. We must provide 
adequate servicing. 


d. We have not kept pace in our 
thinking with the sociological merging 
of the population. We in the home 
offices and those of us in the field 
should stop thinking that some occu- 
pations are suitable for only a $1,000 
sales attempt while others are suit- 
able for $10,000 or more. Just as any 
occupational group can be found driv- 
ing a $4,000 car today, so can any occu- 
pational group afford greater amounts 
of insurance coverage. On the other 
hand, we must recognize that there 
are still people at the extremes whom 
we may miss if we aim only at the 
mass markets. We must continue to 
recognize the existence and the needs 
of the higher and especially the lower 
socio-economic groups in our agent 
selection and training, and in our mer- 
chandising efforts. 


Government Programs 


e. We have not kept pace in con- 
vincing legislators and the public that, 
with respect to Government programs 
competitive with our industry: 


(1) The Government has no magic 
method for increasing investment 
yields or reducing mortality or mor- 
bidity rates. 


(2) Therefore, if a government pro- 
gram is cheaper, it is due to the ab- 
sence of features present in a private 
program, or to a subsidy. 


(3) A bargain secured by subsidy is 
at best a dubious bargain to taxpayers 
at large. 


(4) Additional features present in a 
private program may often be worth a 









great deal, and among these is the 


expert advice of agents. 


Growing Market for Retirement Income 


f. We have not kept pace with the 
increasing market for retirement in- 
come. Because of the minimum income 
provided by Social Security, the in- 
flationary handicap under which our 
industry operates and the higher in- 
vestment return obtainable from other 
institutions, our industry has been at 
a competitive disadvantage in the sell- 
ing of contracts which contain a large 
investment element. This has been 
particularly obvious in the dearth of 
sales of individual annuities. We are 
still the only source of insured retire- 
ment income for individuals and we 
must try to become more competitive. 


g. We have not kept pace complete- 
ly with the need for more agents, 
partly because of the increasing tight- 
ness of the labor market. To continue 
to attract the type of men we want 
for agents we must make better known 
to the public the fine opportunities for 
successful selling careers that our in- 
dustry offers, continue to improve our 
selection techniques and, through the 
development and adoption of better 
sales tools and training techniques, 
make it easier for our field forces to 
increase their productivity. 


Per-Family Income and 


Monthly Budget Trend 


_ h. We have not kept pace with the 
increases in per-family income: that is, 
we have not succeeded in increasing 
per-family insurance coverage at the 
same rate that the standard of living 
has risen. The percentage of dispos- 
able income spent on life insurance 
premiums in 1956 was but fractionally 
higher than it was in 1946 and lower 
than it 


it was in 1941. In terms of 
discretionary income, the share going 
into insurance has actually declined. 


It is strange that it has been more or 
less a truism for many years among 
people in the life insurance business 
that the average family has inadequate 
coverage. Yet, despite the acceptance 
of this fact within the industry, we 
have been remarkably unable to con- 
vey and sell this concept to the public. 
Consequently, we have been competing 
relatively unsuccessfully) with those 
other industries which are obtaining 
larger shares of the consumer’s dollar. 
We need to study this phenomenon 
more closely so that we can meet other 
fly. competition more success- 
ully. 


We have not kept pace with the 
wht growing inclination to budget 
on a monthly basis. The apparent 
preference of a growing portion of the 
public to orient their payments to their 
monthly income has been reflected, 
largely through no effort on our part, 
in an increase in the proportion of 
business sold on the monthly plan. 
We have taken little positive action to 
accommodate ourselves to the public’s 
wishes in this regard — either in the 
premium or in the claim provisions 
we make available. From the point of 
view of monthly premium, it is pos- 
sible that the development of omnibus 
policies in which various combinations 
of coverages would be included for one 
monthly premium would be a service. 
We may ultimately find that such pol- 
icies, combining not only life and 
sickness and accident coverages but 
also fire and casualty coverages, be- 
come a major factor in our business. 
From the standpoint of claim pay- 
ments, perhaps we ought to plan and 
merchandise our products to provide 
beneficiaries with a designated monthly 
income for life. 


j. We have not kept pace with the 
rising costs of doing business. We 
must continue to strive for increased 
productivity in our home office and 
field operations to counteract the in- 
creasing unit costs. Greater mechani- 
zation and improved methods seem to 
hold the key to our problem in this 


area. 











Charles B. Laing 


Mr. Laing was elected a Prudential 
vice president in August, 1954. With his 
election as a senior executive he was 
named to organize and head the com- 
pany’s planning and development de- 
partment, which is charged with long 
range planning and research in all 
fields of company activity. 

Born in Winnipeg, Mr. Laing was 
graduated from University of Mani- 
toba in 1929. The following year he 
joined Prudential’s actuarial department. 
Six years later he was transferred to the 
comptroller’s department and given re- 
sponsibility for establishing a cost analy- 
sis system. As the first manager of 
what became known as the cost alloca- 
tion division, he worked out the prac- 
tices still used in the company’s cost 
analysis work. 

In 1942 he was named assistant gen- 
eral manager of the comptroller’s de- 
partment. Switching to administrative 
work in 1945 Mr. Laing became general 
manager of actuarial and Group insur- 
ance departments. The next year he 
was transferred to the general office 
administration department as director 
of organization and methods. In 1947 
he was elected second vice president and 
placed in charge of personnel and meth- 
ods work. Subsequently, he was assigned 
to coordinate the activities of the com- 
pany’s regional home office and in Feb- 
ruary, 1953, he was designated second 
vice president of Prudential’s projected 
Mid-America Home Office. In the lat- 
ter capacity he continued to play an 
important role in organizing the Mid- 
America operation until being ap- 
pointed to his present post. 

Mr. Laing is a former director of 
Newark Chamber of Commerce, former 
president of the Somerset Hills Commu- 
nity Chest, and a director of Life Office 
Management Association. 

Irs. Laing was Aileen Ross Thompson 

of South Orange, N. J. They have a 
son, David, and a daughter, Rosalie. 








Cost of Living 

k. We have not kept pace with the 
needs of our policyholders and bene 
ficiaries to meet the problems of an 
ever increasing cost of living. We have 
taken steps to encourage the purchase 
of more insurance or more retirement 
income, to raise the benefits provided 
by accident and health protection and 
to advertise the dangers of inflation in 
an industry-sponsored campaign. We 
must, however, continue to meet in- 
flation positively by (1) resisting it 
through an integrated program based 
upon a thorough understanding of its 
causes; and (2) preparing to offer the 
public some better means of guarding 
against further depreciation of the dol- 
lar in recognition of the fact that we 
may be unable to stop inflation. 

1. We have not kept pace with our 
non-industry competition. We have 
labored under restrictions which have 
prevented us from investing as our 
competitors do. We must use invest- 
ment means appropriate to the pub- 
lic’s needs for retirement protection 
sensitive to long-term changes in the 
cost of living. Also, we must compete 
with the expense advantage of our 
non-industry competitors by assuring 
that our expenses are commensurate 
with the services we render and by 
publicizing convincing demonstrations 
that these services are worth their cost 


Conclusion 


The only thing absolutely certain about 
the future is that things will continue 
to change. Man’s attitudes, motivations 
and needs will be modified as shifts occur 
in his environment. As we look back 
at only 50 years, we can clearly see what 
radical changes have occurred in the life 
insurance industry. As we look to the 
future, we can only speculate on what 
the insurance needs of the spaceman ot 
the 2lst century will be. We must con- 
tinue to adapt ourselves to the changing 
world by recognizing the important 
changes promptly and making plans te 
meet them. 
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right Outlook of ianaiias Dynamic 


Market For Full Time Agents 


By Cuarves J. ZIMMERMAN 
President, Connecticut Mutual Life 


Business forecasting, like any other 
type of forecasting, unfortunately is not 
an exact science. It is not even a de- 
pendable art. When a life insurance 
executive peers into his crystal ball to 
predict the future sales and distribution 
of life insurance, the picture he sees is 
apt to be clouded by broadly significant 
economic, social, and political factors. 

His job is made easier if he is willing 
to accept the forecasts of the profes- 
sional economic prophets. Despite a lot 
of perfectly understandable hedging, 
they are surprisingly in accord in inter- 
preting what today’s signs indicate for 
the nation’s future. For the next ten 
years, barring the catastrophe of an all- 
out war, they predict an annual increase 
of 2% to 3% in productivity, an acceler- 
ated ‘population growth, a rise in gross 
national product, and an increase in net 
disposable income, particularly among 
lower income groups. 


Sees Continuous Swift Pace of 
Expansion 


Now, my crystal ball being cleared by 
these helpful economists, I foresee that 
life insurance will continue to expz and 
as swiftly as it has in the past decade 
—and probably more. 

Just 30 years ago, life insurance was 
still being bought by most people as a 
clean-up fund. Look how far the needs 
for life insurance have grown since 
then, and how insurance companies have 
met these needs with business insurance, 
key-man insurance, pension plans, profit- 
sharing plans, family income policies, and 
many, many more. Yet, today, life in- 
surance, personal insurance, Ordinary 
insurance is more needed by more peo- 
ple who are capable of owning it for 
more reasons than has ever been true in 
the history of the business. 

I confidently predict the decade ahead 
will witness a dynamically expanding 
market for the sale of individual life in- 
surance policies. Today, we have a high 
standard of living to protect. Tomorrow, 
all signs point to an even greater stan- 
dard of living which means that the 
need for a guaranteed income for the 
future will be greater. Our families are 
still deplorably underinsured in relation 
to their needs for personal security and 








Charles J. Zimmerman 


For some years prior to becoming 
president of Connecticut Mutual Life 
Mr. Zimmerman was managing director 
of Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association in which post he had made 
a remarkable record of efficiency. He 
is a former president of National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters being 
elected after serving as its secretary. 
As president of NALU he is reported 
to have traveled 100,000 miles, visiting 
more than 80 state and local associa- 
tions. 

Mr. Zimmerman who is a graduate of 
Dartmouth is now one of its trustees 
and has been chairman of its committee 
on development. Also, he is an over- 
seer of Amos Tuck School of Business. 

Upon leaving Dartmouth, Mr. Zimmer- 
man became executive manager of Life 
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their ability to satisfy those needs. Fur- 
thermore, they are still not successful 
in accumulating a reasonable estate ex- 
cept through life insurance. A Federal 
Reserve Survey in 1955 showed that 
28% of our families had no liquid assets. 
Another 26% had less than $500, and 11% 
had less than $1,000. Think of it! In this 
period of highest prosperity, 65% of all 
American families have less than $1,000 
in liquid assets. They need now, and 
in the future, what life insurance has 
to offer. 


Best Type of Saving Through Lifetime 


Life insurance is insurance against not 
saving enough, wisely enough, long 
enough. Saving through life insurance 
is the best insurance of saving through 
life. 

New markets will be developed during 
the next ten years, and currently under- 
developed markets more adequately ex- 
ploited. In addition, there will be a 
greater acceptance of life insurance 
when the tremendous increase in bene- 
fit payments creates a greater awareness, 
understanding, and appreciation of what 
personal insurance can do. 

Life insurance companies are pre- 
pared to meet this expanding market. 
Geared to the future by the very nature 
of their business and operating on the 
basic philosophy of integrity, safety, and 
equity, they will continue to provide the 
needed protection at the lowest cost 
possible. 


Future of Life Insurance Agent 


These forecasts augur well for the 
full-time life insurance agent, for they 
indicate that his annual production 
should increase at least 50% in the 
next ten years, with a parallel increase 
in his earnings. Certainly, and for very 
good reason, mass coverages will con- 
tinue to capture a large share of the 
life insurance market, and combination 
agents will gain a larger share of the 
Ordinary market. 

Certainly, too, we can anticipate a 
further expansion in Social Security, 
both through increase in present bene- 
fits and perhaps addition of further 
benefits. 

Undoubtedly, there will also be further 
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Underwriters Association of New York 
City. He later in this city joined the 
Fraser agency of Connecticut Mutual 
and after being general agent in New- 
ark he filled a similar position in Chi- 
cago. During World War II he became 
an officer in the Navy, war savings bond 
division, and was separated with the 
rank of captain. He received numerous 
commendations from the services and 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. Zimmerman has shown continuous 
interest in the growth, of American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters of which he 
was elected a trustee in 1941. In 1951 
he was presented with the John Newton 
Russell Award of NALU, In Hartford 
he has filled many civic positions and 
in 1949 was general chairman of Greater 
Hartford Red Cross and chairman of a 
section of Greater Hartford Community 
Chest. He is on board of directors of 
Hillyer College. 
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efforts to sell personal life insurance 
over-the-counter and by other direct no- 
agent methods. There will be a con- 
tinued trend for property insurance 
companies to enter the life insurance 
market in order to get life production 
out of their established property insur- 
ance agency organizations. Eventually, 
life companies may enter the property 
insurance field with the same objective 
in reverse. Almost all life companies 
will continue to cultivate life business 
from the general insurance man, and 
property insurers will continue to cul- 
tivate general business from the life 
insurance man. These are easily discern- 
able developments. 


The Full-Time Career Agent 


Because of this great opportunity for 
sales in the next ten years and beyond, 





there will be an even greater need and 
opportunity for  well-selected, well- 
trained, and well-supervised fuli-time 
career underwriters. They will be need- 
ed to advise business organizations and 
to coordinate all forms of business insur- 
ance and welfare benefits. They will be 
needed to advise the individual and to 
coordinate the complexity of legislated, 
Group, and individual security benefits 
into a sound, tailor-made financial secur- 
ity program. 

This observer is of the firm belief, 
based on the facts available, that there 
will be ample opportunity for future 
growth and service not only for the 
ful-time career life underwriter, but also 
for the life insurance company which 
concentrates its efforts on the personal 
life insurance field, as contrasted to life 
compariies writing Group and accident 
and sickness insurance, as well as to 
multiple line companies. There are ad- 
vantages to concentration, as well as to 
diversification, in this as well as in all 
other lines of business and industry. 


Field Management Improvement 


The decade ahead will witness tre- 
mendous improvements in field manage- 
ment that will come about because we 
will know more about how to select, 
train, supervise, and compensate our field 
managers. It will come about because 
we will need better field management to 
attract and retain the high caliber of 
recruit so necessary to represent the life 
insurance business in the future. It 
will come about because we know that 
the future of life insurance depends not 
so much on markets, not so much on 
methods, as it does on men. 

But perhaps the greatest portent of all, 
the one thing that virtually guarantees 
the growth of life insurance, is that it is 
based on one of the most fundamental 
experiences of life — the love of a man 
for his wife, his children, his parents, 
and his dependents. This will never 
cease. 





Public Acceptance Of Life Insurance — Myers 


(Continued from Page 28) 


sionary work unaided by mass adver- 
tising. 

The basic need of providing a mini- 
mum amount of life insurance for every 
member of the family is being met by 
the new family insurance policies now 
being offered by many companies. Pros- 
pects are proving very receptive to the 
new contracts, indicating once again the 
dynamic inventiveness of the life insur- 
ance business in fulfilling the protection 
requirements of the public. 


Income Scale Moving Up 


Then, too, we now have more people 
with more disposable income to put 
into life insurance. There has also been 
a significant modification in the income 
pattern of the population. Historically 
it has resembled a triangle, with a few 
families at the apex and a great many 
at the base. Many of the lower income 
families have now moved up to the 
middle income level, so there is a much 
narrower base to the triangle and a 
bulge in the middle. As these people 
move up the income scale, the goal of 
owning an adequate amount of life insur- 
ance becomes moré closely within their 





reach. 

These are just a few of the changes 
in the life insurance market as I see 
them. But I think we may deiude our- 
selves if we ascribe the present high 
level of life insurance sales entirely to 
a change in market. Credit must also 
be given to the much improved quality 
of agency organizations. For some time 
the companies have been raising their 
standards for the selection and training 
of agents. It is inevitable that better 
agents should mean better sales. 


Primary Reason for Buying Life 
Insurance 


Also, as we look at the changing mar- 
ket for life insurance we should remem- 
ber that “the more things change, the 
more they remain the same.” In a very 
important sense, the market for life 
insurance has remained the same. It is 
still comprised of people. 

And the primary reason for buying life 
insurance is that it is the safest and most 
effective mechanism available to people 
for sending money on ahead to the time 
when either their families or themselves 
might need it. 
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WILLIAM FORD, Inc. 






The Entire Staff of WILLIAM FORD AGENCY 
CONGRATULATES THE HOOSIER CASUALTY CO. 


ON ITS 


Golden _Anniversary 


We’re proud to mark our twelfth year as state general agent of The Hoosier and to report that busi- 


ness is good in 1957—a year of dual anniversaries: Our 45th and the company’s 50th milestone. 


Congratulations being in order, we applaud the nice selling of our three top producers—George 
Haines, Lester Dunham and William T. Connors— who qualified to attend The Hoosier’s agents’ conven- 
tion at Mackinac Island last month. Messrs. Haines, Dunham and Connors have contributed substantially 
to the 12% gain in A. & H. and Hospitalization volume which we have enjoyed so far this year. Truly 


they represent the high calibre of producers who do business with this agency. 


The Hoosier’s steady progress over the years to a stellar position in the A. & H. industry also 
has our admiration. Contrast its surplus of $2,573 on January 1, 1908 with its policyholders surplus 
of $3,379,520 on January 1, 1957. This striking growth is evidence of the fact that The Hoosier 


has done a good job in serving the public in its first 50 years. 


Our company’s forward-looking attitude on new A. & H. coverages and its liberalized under- 
writing policy are likewise commendable. Our brokers are finding A. & H. sales easier to make with 
such policies as Hoosier’s new Overhead Expense coverage, Major Medical Expense insurance for both 


families and individuals, and Substandard A. & H. 


Finally, heartfelt thanks to all our broker and agent friends for their loyalty in sticking with us. 
Welcome to newcomers! And orchids to the fine office staff, headed by Warren Leigh, our production 


vice president, and Miss Antoinette M. Scocozza who handles underwriting and claims. Their demon- 
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STATE GENERAL AGENTS PRESIDENT 


strated ability is a big asset to this agency. 


THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Raymond Commerce Building 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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The things that are happening in our 
business are exhilarating, exciting. Great 
as the past has been, the future bodes 
even greater. THE GoLp Book theme, 
“The Changing Picture in Life Insurance 
Merchandising,” means, quite simply, 
that through organized techniques we've 
been using for years, we are continually 
adapting our product to the changing 
times and changing needs of our policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 

The creative genius of veteran tech- 
nicians in our business have combined 
to produce new products in new ways 
to meet the new needs of our changing 
times. These changes include the mar- 
vels of mechanization and automation, 
the imaginative marketing and merchan- 
dising ideas created by advertising, pro- 
motion, publicity and marketing people, 
the aggressive salesmanship, the uncov- 
ering of needs by our field underwriters, 
managers and specialists, and the loyal 
attention to duty by our home office and 


agency office staffs. Yet the foundation, 
atop which these changes are taking 
place, remains as always, sturdy and 


reliable, reinforced by the experiences of 
more than a century of successful opera- 
tions. 

= are striving to help more and more 
people buy more and more insurance be- 


cause we know insurance is a funda- 
mental of American life. It is a mark 
of individual character and a sustainer 


of individual dignity. It is synonymous 
with the stability of the American fam- 
ily, which is the keystone of the nation. 
In this vast country of ours there is 
hardly a person who cannot qualify to- 
day for some sort of personal insurance 
protection, purchased from private com- 
panies, and private companies alone can 
provide the flexible policies to keep 
abreast of changing needs. Almost re- 
gardless of occupation, age or condition 
of health, coverage is available at a price 
commensurate with the risk. As insur- 
ance companies discover more accurate 
and more refined ways to measure risks, 
as medical science improves mortality, 
the out-of-pocket cost of insurance is 
becoming less and less. 
Wide Scope of Coverages 

“Package” plans such as the family 
policy, Group-type plans for small or- 
ganizations, consolidation of premium 
payments, the creation of monthly pay- 
ment plans, the modular concept of cov- 
erage for families as well as Groups, 
joining life insurance with accident and 
sickness protection, disability income 
coverage, mortgage and rental protection, 
the easy transition from term insurance 
to permanent plans, the “modified life” 
concept that helps a young man get 
started early on a substantial insurance 
program, the built-in flexibility that en- 
ables a man to convert today’s protec- 
tive policy for his family into tomorrow’s 
retirement policy for himself, the simpli- 
fication of forms, the streamlining and 
speed-up of services and _ procedures, 
automatic premium loan provisions, 
liberalization of grace periods and rein- 
statement privileges, extending disability 
coverage to later years, new provisions 


for additional indemnity for loss of life 
or for dismemberment resulting from 


Change, Challenge or Peril? 


By Louts W. Dawson 
President, Mutual of New York 


public conveyance accidents, all manifest 
the wholesome atmosphere in which our 
business is operating today. They clearly 
indicate the willingness of the insurance 
business to make changes that benefit 
the public and which meet their chang- 
ing needs, 

Even our various sales meetings em- 
ploy new techniques and improved 
methods of communicating ideas. These 
too have evolved to meet the need for 
transmitting increasingly complex infor- 
mation in a manner that is informative, 
stimulating, and inspiring, 

At a recent national MONY sales 
meeting held here in New York City, we 
had many new and important changes to 
announce to our field force. We decided 
to use an entirely different method of 
presentation, and the result was a pro- 
fessional dramatic stage show that scored 
a real hit with our audience. Thus, there 


were not only changes made in our 
products, but changes in the method of 
presenting them to our field under- 


writers. And they responded with such 
enthusiasm that it ‘has carried over to 
the public and our prospective customers. 

It is undoubtedly true that some 
changes come more slowly than they 
should. Only recently has it been that 
a life insurance company was enabled to 
say that larger amounts of life insurance 
could be offered at lower rates per 
thousand of face amount. Yet, your wife 
and mine have long been familiar with, 
and benefited from, the quantity dis- 
count idea in virtually every household 
article for which they shop. In the con- 
sumer-goods field, the principle has af- 
forded a way for producers to pass sav- 
ings along to the consumer and to up- 
grade the volume of goods the consumer 
buys. But how long was the road to rec- 
ognition that the life insurance business 
too could pass savings along to the con- 
sumer and thus up-grade the amount of 
insurance he might buy, simply by saying 
that the premium will be lower for each 
dollar of protection if you buy more! 
Concededly such a step raised problems, 
both practical and philosophical, and the 
principle could be unwisely pressed too 
far. But within the simplicity and class 
structure which has been preserved it 
has been a real advance in insurance 
marketing. 


Lapse Remains a Problem 


An enigma remains, however. Despite 
the improvements that have been made 
in our products, we are still confronted 
with a lapse rate that is higher than it 
should be. Does that mean that policy- 
holders are unduly subject to the pres- 
sures of the latest desires, and that on 
every date a premium payment is due a 
resale must be made? Does it mean un- 
wise overselling in certain instances? 
Are too many life insurance policy- 
holders poor economic risks, unwilling to 


continue paying for an obligation they’ve.- 


assumed ? 

If so, how do we reconcile that with 
the fact that in our mortgage operations, 
the same kind of people are the best 
kind of risk, making their mortgage 
payments promptly and regularly to the 
point where delinquency hits a new low 
ratio nearly every month? Do people 
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value their homes more highly than they 
do their life insurance? Have we failed 
to make them recognize that the security 
of their life insurance means the security 
of their homes? 

These are but a few of the many 
answers for which we must continue to 
search. But perhaps a partial solution 
to the lapse problem will come about 
through the extension of the monthly 
payment plans, which make it as easy 
to pay for life insurance as it is to pay 
on a mortgage. Many experts declare 
that the most revolutionary single de- 
velopment to take place in our business 
in the last half century has been the plan 
for paying personal insurance premiums, 
on a consolidated basis, through pre- 
authorized bank checks. 

All companies recognize the impor- 
tance of being alert to the need for the 
development of new products. The at- 
tempt to supply a variable annuity is 
clearly a response to the changes in the 
times. If, as so many confidently assert, 
our country faces unlimited growth, the 
persons who have contributed to the 
foundations of that growth should be 
assured of a means of sharing its re- 
wards. Either life insurance companies 
will provide the means, or others will. 


Multiple Line Competition _ 


One of the problems facing the life 
insurance business is the question of 
multiple lines. Without predicting the 
future of this form of selling, it seems 
perfectly obvious that if companies in 
into the life 
insurance business, life insurance com- 
panies must necessarily be given similar 
legislative authority in order to meet the 
competitive situation now in the proc- 
ess of developing. 

Changes are likely to go beyond the 
visible product itself, beyond new tech- 
niques for. packaging’ and_merchandising, 


_and beyond ways to make our. product 
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cost less. If we make greater and better 
use of our techniques for learning we 
will find ourselves studying and re- 
studying methods of compensation, man- 
agement, underwriting selection and 
training. We will learn how to make 
better use of promotion, publicity, public 
relations and advertising in creating a 
proper atmosphere in which to market 
our products. We should study motiva- 
tion in an effort to find out what makes 
people buy what they buy, when, and 
why then? How can we tell our story 
better to more people? What can we do 
to make them understand it better, so 
they will be as willing to put aside a 
proportionate amount of money for our 
product as they do for consumers’ 
goods ? 

What further role should we take in 
improving public health and public safe- 








Louis W. Dawson 


Mr. Dawson has been with Mutual 
of New York since 1928 and president 
since 1950. 

Following service with the U. S. Navy 
in World War I and graduation from 
Cornell University’s School of Law, he 
was in private law practice for a period 
and then joined MONY’s law depart- 
ment in 1928. He became vice president 
and general counsel in 1938 and was 
elected to board of trustees in 1941. In 
1949. he was appointed executive vice 
president and the following year he be- 
came president. 

Mr. Dawson is a former president of 
the Life-Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. He is also a past president of Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel. He 
is a-director of the Institute of Life 
Insurance and a member of the LIAA- 
American Life Convention Joint Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy. 








improve the mor- 
tality of our policyholders? What more 
can we do to assure that our investment 
funds are reaching the new wellsprings 
of our economy as well as producing a 
satisfactory yield with safety? In our 
philosophy of benefit payments how can 
we best assume the broadest risk with- 
out unfairness to the entire body of 
policyholders? In our actuarial and se- 
lection practices where can our increas- 
ing knowledge allow us to grant more 
latitude than has heretofore been pos- 
sible ? 


Change But Not at the Cost of 


Fundamentals 


Change, unpalatable as it may some- 
times appear, is not to be feared. Of 
course, it is often much more com- 
fortable to continue in an existing pat- 
tern. Such comfort, however, is not con- 
sistent with the American pattern. We 
are a nation of change. The meeting of 
the challenge, the excitement of explor- 
ing new ways, the spiritual rewards of 
accomplishment in discerning, stimulat- 
ing and meeting new needs, all these 

(Continued on Page 110). 
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FREDERIC W. BUMBY 


Congratulations 


TO ALL OUR BROKERS 


You proved the prophecy of our “agency management team” 
in the 1956 edition of The Gold Book that You would do an 
even better job this year in selling Life and Accident & Health 
insurance. 


YOU HAVE DONE IT! 





We thank you and rededicate ourselves to you and your 
clients for even more productive use of our improved portfolio 
of modern Life and Accident & Health coverages. 


JULIUS L. ULLMAN 


WILLIAM J. TRACY 


WUE Besaion S, Sim, 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


GENERAL AGENTS aNnpd UNpDERWRITERS 


75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38 
HAnover 2-4044 


“a friendly Office” 












































In this article I shall comment in some 
to the practical functioning of 
Actuaries and its prede- 


Actuaries 


detail as 
the Society of 
American Institute of 
America which 


cessors- 
and Actuarial Society of 
merged to form the present organization 
in 1949. Also, 
between the actuari 


I will discuss the relations 
es and the field force. 
Actuarial Society of America 
The 
formed in 1889 primarily for the 


Actuarial Society of America was 
purpose 
of exchanging information of an actu- 
and providing a means of 
to be- 


actuaries 


arial nature 
men who 


Most of 


worked in 


were 
the 
insurance 
Atlantic 


educating 
come 
at that 
panies with home offices on the 


young 
actuaries. 
time com- 
seaboard, 

In the period 
he Armstrong investigation a very larg« 


immediately following 


number of new insurance companies was 
organized primarily because the restric- 
tions which the State of New York had 
imposed on companies operating there 
had made it difficult for the existing 
field forces in some territories to con- 
tinue in the insurance business. For 
example, the reduced rate of commis- 
made it difficult to service the 
settled areas of the Midwest 
West in the horse and buggy 


sions 
% 
sparsely 
and far 
days. 
The formation of so many new insur- 


ance companies required the services 
of more actuaries than were available. 
his resulted in quite an influx of actu- 
aries from England and Scotland and 
also in many young men with mathe- 
matical training entering the actuarial 
field without the background of actu- 


arial training which would normally 
have been gained from working in an 
established insurance company and pass- 
ing the examinations required for Fel- 


lowship standing in the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. 

The actuaries of these small com- 
panies had many problems that were 


quite different from those encountered 
by actuaries in large Eastern companies 
Frequently, the actuary was the only 
officer of his company with adequate 
insurance and accounting experience. He 
was often the operations officer and re- 
sponsible for selection of risks as well. 

In many instances he was ineligible 
to attend the meetings of the Actuarial 
Society and even if eligible many of his 
practical problems were never discussed 
at those meetings. 


American Institute of Actuaries 


_ The result was that in 1909 the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries was formed. 
For the fairly mature men who were 
in responsible actuarial positions the 
charter membership gave Fellowship 
standing in the new organization. For 
those with less outstanding positions 
Associateship standing was given. An 
examination syllabus was worked out 
which provided initially for much easier 
examinations than those of the Actuarial 
Society of America. The meetings of 
the new American Institute of Actuaries 
specialized on informal discussions of 
the very -.practical problems of the 
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By Crarence H. Tookey 


Actuarial Vice President, Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California 

















smaller companies rather than on the 
scientific papers for which the Society 
was famous. 

During many years both Actuarial 
organizations continued to function sepa- 
rately with distinct differences in method 
of operation. For example, the Society 
was a purely professional association 
with only individual members admitted 
by examination permitted to attend 
meetings. Informal discussions were 
largely off the record. The Institute, 
however, had, in addition to its individual 
members, contributory members who 
were insurance companies. Dues of the 
contributory members helped finance the 
work of the Institute and made available 
to these insurance companies attendance 
at meetings and printed copies of the 
papers and discussions even though the 
contributing member’s actuary was not 
a member of the Institute. Much of the 
Institute’s informal discussion was on 
subjects of every day operations which 
were not purely actuarial. 

As time passed the small companies 
began to grow up and more and more 
of their problems began to resemble 
those of the large companies. The ex- 
aminations of the Institute became more 
comparable to those of the Society. Fel- 
lows of the Society were eligible for 
Associate membership in the Institute. 
In the late ’20’s the two bodies began to 
have occasional joint meetings and most 
of the members of the Society joined the 
Institute. These joint meetings were 
followed by adoption of joint examina- 
tions for the early, purely mathematical 
examinations. The next step was to 
make all examinations the same for each 
body. In 1940-41 the two bodies granted 
reciprocal equivalent standing, either 
Fellowship or Associateship which re- 
sulted in an almost identical membership. 
30th bodies were then so large that the 
existing secretarial functions were too 
voluminous to be handled by an elected 
official who had a full-time actuarial 
position with his company. 


Merger of Two Actuarial Bodies 


In 1949 the Society and the Institute 
merged as the Society of Actuaries 
which appointed a full-time executive 
secretary with two full-time assistants. 
All the routine work of collecting ex- 
amination fees and dues, getting out 
announcements, handling -bank accounts 
and the inventory and sale of publica- 
tions is handled by the central office 
in Chicago under supervision of the 
executive secretary. 


Among activities of the Society of 
Actuaries are maintenance of contin- 
uous mortality and morbidity studies, 


together with publication of the Trans- 
actions, which is the record of papers 
and discussions at meetings, and publica- 
tion of the tables of premiums, reserves 
and other actuarial functions which re- 
sult from the studies of mortality and 
morbidity. Altoevether this is a very sub- 
stantial publishing business. The tables 
are sold to insurance companies at cost 
of printing and processing statistics. 
The statistics are usually contributed 
by the large companies at their own ex- 
pense, and then processed under the 
supervision of a committee of actuaries 
who are experts in this work. The 
processing is usually done in the office 


largest companies. The 
statistical committees 
are appointed by the president of the 
Society and serve without pay. The 
Society does pay for the clerical and ma- 
chine time required for processing. These 
costs plus printing determine the charge 
made for the publications. Being a busi- 
ness enterprise, the publishing activity 
may or may not pay its Way, depending 
on how accurately the Society estimated 
the demand for the publication. The So- 
ciety also sponsors the authorship of 
actuarial textbooks and finances their 
publication. 

Another function of the Society which 
puts a heavy burden on a limited num- 
ber of the members is that of education 
and examinations. The first three of the 
examinations can be handled by a college 


of one of the 
actuaries of the 








Clarence H. Tookey 


3orn in Sundridge, Ontario, Mr. 
Tookey upon graduation from Edmonton 
public schools attended the University 
of Alberta for two years and taught 
school in the Edmonton area until 1916 
when he joined the Canadian army. 
Serving in the infantry for 3% years, 
both in England and France, he was 
discharged in 1919. One year later, he 
received his degree from the University 
of Alberta. In 1920 he came to Cali- 
fornia and in 1921 went to work in the 
actuarial department of Occidental Life 
in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Tookey was named assistant ac- 
tuary in 1923, associate actuary in 1936, 
actuary in 1942, and became vice presi- 
dent in 1946. He was elected a director 
in 1952. A Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries and now a member of Board 
of Governors of the Society Mr. Tookey 
served two years as vice president of 
the Society of Actuaries. He is also 
past president of Actuarial Club of the 





Pacific States, and is currently chair- 
man of the Joint Committee of the 
LIAA-ALC. 





board, but the remaining five must be 
set and marked by the examination com- 
mittee formed of working actuaries who 
make this contribution of their other- 
wise free time. Many young actuaries 
spend ‘several years marking papers 
after they have attained their Fellowship 
standing. 


Examination Problems Become More 
Complex 


The problem of setting examinations 
and of marking them becomes increas- 
ingly more difficult as insurance becomes 
more complex. Only recently the sub- 
ject of Accident and Sickness was added 
to the syllabus. The developments in 
Group insurance of all kinds, including 
Major Medical, the increasing use of 
non-cancellable coverages and the rapid 
increase in pension problems are just a 
few of the new actuarial problems of 
the past ten years. 

The Society has committees of the 
older actuaries continually working on 
the problem of what changes should be 
made in the education activities, in the 
type of examinations and the scope of 












Lansing Brown 


CLARENCE H. TOOKEY 


programs at the meetings. Much time is 
put in on the problem of recruiting actu- 
arial students in competition with the 
somewhat more glamorous but less re- 
munerative engineering and scientific re- 
search careers. 

We appear to have gone far afield 
in discussing the actuary and the field 
force but it was done with a purpose. 

The career agent is generally familiar 
with some of the duties of the actuary 
in the particular company or companies 
where he places his business. Normally 
he does not know that the Society. 
composed of individual professional 
members, takes the responsibility of 
training and educating the student actu- 
aries as well as making available to all 
companies the latest statistical informa- 
tion and the latest practices with respect 
to all types of insurance activity. 

What comes first, the chicken or the 
egg? In order that the numerous types 
of insurance may be available on a sound 
statistical basis to the field underwriter 
there must be adequate and. readily 
available information and for this it is 
largely the activity of the Society actu- 
aries which we must thank. The field 
underwriter needs the product which 
the work of the actuary makes available, 
and the actuary’s activity would be 
meaningless if the underwriter did not 
make it a reality by distributing it to 
the public. 


Actuarial Field Force Relationships 


We might now discuss in somewhat 
more detail some of the closer and more 
direct relationships of the individual 
actuarics with the field forces of their 
own companies. While there is quite 
a variation in the functions of the actu- 
aries in various companies, most actu- 
aries are responsible for premium rates, 
dividend schedules, policy forms, under- 
writing and policyholders’ service, such 
as policy changes. beneficiary changes 
etc. The agent is not too concerned 
with the actuarv function with respect 
to the financial statement and _ other 
purely operational duties. 

It is extremely important that the 
agency vice president and the chief actu- 
ary should have a thorough understanding 
of one another’s problems. Various com- 
panies have different sales philosophies 
and methods of producing business and 
these will determine to a great degree 
the type of policies, type of agent’s con- 
tracts and in general the kind of product 
the agency executive needs for his agen- 
cy building job. The actuary should 
understand just what the agency exect- 
tive needs to accomplish his goal. Sym- 
pathetic understanding between _ these 
two officers is highly desirable if the 
field is to get the most effective co 
operation from the home office. 

Many years ago the comment was 
made by the president of an insurance 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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The Emphasis is on TRAINING 


M OST encouraging feature of our agency development this year has been 
the response of our full time agents to the training programs. Motivation for 
our efforts in this direction is the basic concept, time tested, “Get the man who 


is doing it to train others.” 


Benjamin L. Stern and Robert O. Segal, both MDRT life and qualifying 
members, have done outstanding jobs in conducting training classes respec- 
tively on estate planning and taxes and merchandising. At the same time, Ed- 
ward A. Foresmith has been teaching fundamentals and advanced underwriting 
and Sidney Richter, CPA, has devoted himself to giving instruction on ad- 


vanced underwriting and business insurance. 


Results speak for themselves. Full time agents have 
doubled in number in the past three years and now total over 
50. They are all happy and very busy! 


Paid-for Ordinary production up to September | is $23,000,600, a gain 
of over 40% for the year. To keep pace with our expanded operations we'll 


be moving shortly to the new Tishman Building, 666 Fifth Avenue, to occupy 
the entire 20th floor of 17,400 square feet. 


ee_) 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mil UFR ec" 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


1 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ELdorado 5-1700 
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ew Book On Life Insurance Contract 





Edited For American Society Of Chartered Life Underwriters By 


A committee of American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters had 
liant idea when it decided to found the 
Journal of American Society of CLU and 
asked Walter A. Craig to be its editor. 


He was 


a bril- 


creative, extremely 
State Mutual Life, 


a successful, 


intelligent agent of 





HARRY KRUEGER 


a student of the business. The mag- 
It might easily have 
undertaking of 

a medium for 


long 
azine was launched. 
routine 


been merely a 


slight reader interest, or 
periodic glorification of the Society. In- 
stead, the articles which Editor Craig 
started to publish were serious informa- 
tive discussions of technical life insur- 


ance subjects, many written by actuaries 
and lawyers of first rank and wide pres- 
One series of arti- 
the life insurance 


tige in the business. 
cles had to do with 
contract itself. 
Because of the interest evinced in 
those articles as they appeared in the 
Journal, the committee, Mr. Craig and 
his associate editors planned for their 
publication in a book to be compiled 
under the auspices and direction of the 
American Society. Before the project 
could be completed Mr. Craig died. 
Editors Krueger and Waggoner 


Officers and directors of the Society 
decided that the publication must take 
place and they turned over the duties of 
editing the volume to Harry Krueger, 
CLU, general agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in New York City, and Leland 
T. Waggoner, now agency vice president 
of the newly formed Life Insurance 
Company of North America. 


“The Life Insurance Policy Contract” 
Published by Little Brown and Company 


The result is the publication of “The Life 
Insurance Policy Contract” under the 
auspices of the American Society, the 
publishers being Little Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, and edited by Messrs. 
Krueger and Waggoner. Purpose of the 


volume is to provide a practical hand- 
book, based on a revision of the Journal 
articles, to assist in the interpretation of 


Harry Krueger And Leland T. Waggoner 


the provisions of the poulicy contract. 
In addition to the topics covered by the 
original articles which the Journal print- 
ed, two new topics have been added, one 
on the War Clause by Theo. P. Otien, 
an officer of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
formerly a legal departmnt counsel, and 
the other on state legislation which 
affects the life insurance contract. That 
is written by Raymond Harris, Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance, New York 
State. 

In their work in editing the volume 
Messrs. Krueger and Waggoner were as- 
sisted by Mr. Otjen and by John G. 
Kelly, assistant general counsel, Mutual 
Life of New York. Their function was 
to read all manuscripts for purposes, 
among others, of further coordinating 
the materials and of checking and veri- 
fying cases and references. 


The Articles and Their Authors 


The articles, some of them revised 


since they originally appeared in the 
Journal follow: 

What Constitutes the Policy Con- 
tract? Simple Rules of Contract Law 


and Their Application to Life Insurance 
Contracts: Pavment of the First Pre- 
mium; Effective Date of the Contract; 


Incontestability, Dividend, Suicide, War, . 


Beneficiary Clauses; 
Legal Problems Created by Settlement 
Options; Assignment, Policy Loan and 
Nonforfeiture Provisions; Reinstate- 
ment; State Legislation Affecting the 
Life Insurance Contract. 

Authors are B. M. Anderson, 
ticut General; John Barker, Jr., New 
England Mutuai Life; Dwight Brooke 
and Emory M. Nourse, Bankers Life 
Co.; Judge Deane C. Davis, National Life 
of Vermont; Louis W. Dawson, Mutual 
of New York; 

Also, Robert Dechert, now counsel for 
United States Department of Defense, 
former general counsel, Penn Mutual; 
3yron K. Elliott, John Hancock; Orville 
F. Grahame, Paul Revere Life; Denuty 
Superintendent Raymond Harris; Robert 
L. Hogg and Walter Klem, Equitable So- 
ciety; Benjamin L. Holland, Phoenix 
Mutual; Keith B. Hook, Mutual of New 
York; 

Also, James E. Hoskins, Travelers; 
Mr. Otjen, Daniel Reidy, Guardian; H 
Lewis Rietz, Great Southern Life; Syl- 
vester C. Smith, Jr., Prudential; Thomas 
H. Smith, John Hancock; and Lelia E. 
Thompson, former counsel, Connecticut 
Mutual. 


Double Indemnity, 


Connec- 





TO ALL AGENTS AND BROKERS 








companies. 


* 


MITCHEL D. NOWAK 


Brokerage Manager 





1: We welcome business from brokers and 
surplus from full-time agents of other 


2: We want to earn the right to your business 
through service and friendliness. 


3: We want YOU to give us a chance. 


THE RUSSELL B. KNAPP AGENCY 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


233 BROADWAY (WOOLWORTH BUILDING), N. Y. 7 
BEekman 3-8090 


INGEBORG NESBITT 
Cashier 


* 


RICHARD E. WERNER 


Full-Time Supervisor 











Career of Mr. Krueger 


Harry Krueger is a past president of 
hoth the Life Managers Association of 
New York and the New York City Chap- 
ter of CLU 

Beginning his insurance carecr at the 
Northwestern Mutual’s home office in 





Fabian Bachrach 
LELAND T. WAGGONER 


Milwaukee he came to New York in 
1932 to engage in selling and in a super- 
visory capacity in a general agency. 
Twelve years later he was appointed a 
partner ‘and general agent in the firm 
of Krueger and Davidson. 

In 1955 Mr. Krueger became sole 
general agent as Walter S. Davidson re- 
tired from the firm to become a district 
agent for Long Island of Northwestern 
Mutual. Mr. Krueger has been with 
the company in New York City for more 
than three decades. 

Mr. Krueger has made many addresses 
hefore insurance gatherings. 


Career of Mr. Waggoner 


Mr. Waggoner belongs to a_ well 
known insurance family. His father for 
years was one of top producers in Nash- 
ville and he has two brothers who are 
agents. 

A graduate of Maryville College and 
of New York University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Lee 
Waggoner began selling insurance while 
attending college. He first became an 
agent in Nashville for Mutual of New 
York and later came to New York to 
join field training staff of the company 


Discharged from the Navy with rank 
of lieutenant commander he became 
agency manager of Mutual in Boston. 
In 1954 he became assistant manager 
of the company’s sales in 11 states 
in the West and two Provinces in 
Canada. In 1956 he was made regional 


vice president in charge of agency opera- 
tions for western region and with offices 
in San Francisco. He joined the new 
Life Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica in summer of this year as agency 
vice president. He has long been active 
in CLU affairs, has written and spoken 
extensively on life insurance subjects. 
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MUTUALgZ LIFB INSURANCE 
wf BOSTON, MASsacuuUsETTS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR OUTSTANDING 
GENERAL AGENCY SERVICE 


The members of our management and supervisory staffs repre- 
sent years of experience. Each member is a specialist in his 
own field. They work individually or as a team to help the 
broker promote new business or handle his own life insurance 
business in the most efficient and sucessful manner, and to keep 
abreast of the changing picture in life insurance merchandis- 
ing. 


SS 
JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 


includes 
PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE 
LOW COST TERM MODIFIED LIFE 3 YEARS AND 5 YEARS 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY OR SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISION 
FAMILY POLICY 
SUPPLEMENTARY DISABILITY PROVISION WITH 
MONTHLY DISABILITY INCOME 
SUPPLEMENTARY LEVEL TERM INSURANCE 
SUBSTANDARD ANNUITIES 
NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH INCOME, 
HOSPITALIZATION AND MAJOR MEDICAL POLICIES 
COMPLETE GROUP FACILITIES 
PENSIONS ON GROUP OR INDIVIDUAL BASIS 


ae 
THE HAROLD PRATT GENERAL AGENCY 
225 Broadway - : New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1070 
Joseph D. Murphy and A. Robert Jacobs Victor O. Hamtil Edward J. Scherding 
Associate General Agents Manager Assistant General Agent 


Goodwyn K. Goodhart and Peter Smith 
Agency Supervisors 


COMPANY 
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The Arthur Hemphill Ageney Of San Francisco 





A. D. HEMPHILI 


One of the most successful agencies in 
the United States is that in San Fran- 
cisco managed by Arthur D. Hemphill 
for Equitable Life Assurance Society. In 
1956 it stood in first place for Ordinary 
production, combined mye Ordinary com- 
missions to agents, in Salary Savings and 
Assured Home Ownership production. It 
ranked fifth in Major Medical and 15th 
in Group insurance. The agency be- 
lieves that its Ordinary production in 
1957 will reach or pass $52,000,000. 

Mr. Hemphill became head of the 
agency nearly 11 years ago. During that 
yeriod its paid commissions have increas 
ed from $137,000 at a rate of more than 
$800,000 a vear. Brilliant, too, has been 
his recruiting record as approximately 
140 of the 161 current producers came 
into the agency after Mr. Hemphill took 
over in San Francisco. In addition to a 
number of Quarter Million and 
Million Dollar club members the 
gency on September 1 had 11 men 
whose 1956 production exceeded a million 
dollars a year. It wed a strong staff of 
vgers. They number 15. A 
of careers if the top writers 
rency and the unit managers ap- 
rs later in this article 








Sold Insurance While in College 


Mr. Hemphill, whose father was a 
grade school principal, attended Kansas 
ersity Law School following his dis 


from the Army in 1918. His life 
insurance experience began in May, 1920, 
when he sold life insurance part-time 
while an undergraduate of the univer 
sity. Later as a full time agent of a 
Chicago company which has since been 
einsured, he led its field force in 1928, 
1930 and 1932. 

Mr. Hemphill joined Equitable Society 
1933 when living in Hays, Kansas. 

came under unusual effective and 
i tutelage as the man who 
as the famed A. M. (“Pick’’) 
Kmbry, manager of Equitable Society at 
Kansas City, Mo. In 1936 he was pro- 
moted to district manager at St. Joseph, 
Mo., and he reached the Pacific Coast 
in 1942 when Equitable appointed him 
igency manager in. Oakland, Cal., of a 
newly formed agency. There it took him 
four years to move the agency from 
68th position to 36th position on the So- 
ciety’s honor roll. Closely watching Mr. 
Hemphill’s activity the home office agen- 









cy department transferred him to San 
Francisco in 1947 as 


Samuel W. 


agency manager. 
Coombs who was assistant 








Nation’s Leader Last Year Expects To Pay For $52,000,000 In 1957 


For Equitable Society; Agents Get Quickly Into Production; 


15 Unit Managers 


By CLarENCE AXxMAN 





Million Dollar Writers In Hemphill Agency 








H. L. Shurtz J.M. Hamill 


manager at Oakland succeeded him to 
the managerial post at that city. 


1956 Million Dollar Men 


_ The following is a summary of the 

irecrs of the top agents in production : 

“ ames M. Hamill, a graduate of the 
University of California Law School, has 
qualified for membership in MDRT for 
11 years. He is past president of San 
Francisco Life Underwriter’s Association 
and Life Underwriters’ Association of 
California. He won the Heron Trophy 
presented periodically to San Francisco’s 
outstanding life insurance man. In 1956 
he was named the honor agent of West- 
ern department by Equitable Old Guard. 
Now he specializes in pension trust and 
(;roup coverages, 

Howard L. Shurtz, CLU, recently ap- 
pointed district manager at Burungame, 
Cal., is a graduate of Brigham Young 
University, who came directly to Equi- 
table following separation from military 
service. Mr. Shurtz qualified as a mem- 
ber of the Equitable’s Million Dollar 
Club in 1956 and led the entire agency 
on the basis of first year commissions. 

Robert L. Levin, CLU, a graduate of 
Stanford University, was appointed unit 
manager in San Francisco following the 
sudden death of Harold Heekin who, 
during the last several years headed the 
largest unit in San Francisco proper. 
Bob has been a qualifying member of 
MDRT during the past two years, and 
in addition to his managerial duties, 
completed MDRT life membership dur- 
ing the current year. He is immediate 
past president of San Francisco chapter 
of CLU and past vice president and 
secretary-treasurer of the Leading a 
Insurance Producers of Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

Albert F. Pfaff resigned in 1956 as 
unit manager in order to devote full time 
to personal production. He was a mem- 
ber of Equitable Million Dollar Club 
and the MDRT in 1956. His 1957 pro- 
duction has placed him among the top 
50 agents in the Equitable nationally. 

Russell J. Townsend of Monterey, Cal. 
was a former salesman for Burroughs 











A. F. Pfaff R. L. Levin 





R. Townsend D. M. Humphreys 


Adding Machine Co. In his third year 
in the life business and with the agency 
he qualified in 1956 for MDRT and the 
Society’s Million Dollar Club. 

Dwight M. Humphreys, who became a 
million dollar producer in 1956, is a grad- 
uate of College of Pacific and has been 
a member of Hemphill agency a little 
more than a decade. 


Graduate of Annapolis 


Robert B. Williams, another man who 
has been in the business only a little 
more than three years and is a member 
of the MDRT and Society’s Million 
Dollar Club, joined the Hemphill organ- 
iaztion after leaving the Navy. He is 
a graduate of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 

Gary F. Jackman, who makes his ‘home 
in Eureka, qualified for the Society’s 
Million Dollar Club in his second full 
calendar year. His production is increas- 
ing at a dynamic pace. 

By A. Blevins, a member of the 

J. Toth unit in San Francisco, is a 
dae in Salary Savings and is cur- 
rently the agency’s No. 1 paid Ordinary 
volume leader. 

John P. Linger, who completed his 
million dollar qualification for the second 
time in 1956, is a graduate of West Vir- 
ginia’s Wesleyan College of which state 
he is a native. Formerly a school admin- 
istrator he holds a Master’s degree from 












R. B. Williams G. F. Jackman 





John P. Linger R.A. Blevins 


Stanford University. 
Joining the agency 
in 1952 he was ap- 
pointed district 
manager on March 
1, 1957, of the newly 
established district 
ofmce in Santa 
Clara. Wat: 

John W. Parker, 
who also qualified 
for the Equitable’s 
M.D. Club for the 
first time in 1956 
(during his first full 
calendar year in 
life insurance) is a 
graduate of Iowa State College. For a 
brief time he was engaged in the print- 
ing and publishing business in Pacific 
Northwest before joining the agency. He 
was appointed district manager in San 
Rafael early in 1957. 


The Unit Managers 





J. W. Parker 


The key to the steady progress of the 
Hemphill agency is the Society’s unit 
manager system, The San Francisco 
organization is largely made up of young 
men; and unit and district managers 
have’ great freedom in doing their jobs, 
being accountable for results rather than 
methods. At the present time, the organ- 
ization is composed of 15 units, each 
leaded by one of the competent young 
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men shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

These unit managers, in addition to 
Messts. Shurtz, Levin, Linger and 
Parker, who were among the Million 
Dollar producers already referred to, 
follow: 

Nicholas J. Toth, a Canisius College 
and a Buffalo, (N. Y.) professional foot- 
ball player, became a lieutenant in the 
Navy during World War II. He joined 
the agency in 1947 shortly after separa- 
tion from the services. His appointment 
as unit manager was in January, 1955, 
and he has qualified for the National 
Quality Award each of the last seven 
years. 
~ Malcolm Litzenberg attended San Jose 
State College and prepared for a teach- 
ing career. At the time of his graduation 
he was introduced to Richard W. Berlin, 
the unit manager in San Jose, and de- 
cided to become a life insurance agent. 
He started writing life insurance in 
November of 1952, and the following 
year he produced more than $200,000 of 
Ordinary business. Last year, Mr. Litzen- 
berg attained $600,000 Club membership. 
He was appointed unit manager in a new 
office in San Carlos on October 1, 1956. 
The unit is now producing business at 
the rate of $2,500, 

Robert M. Andrews, who joined the 
eed in January, 1949, was a major in 
the U. S. Air Force from 1941 to 1945. 
During this period he was director of 
flying at Marana Army Air Base, the 
largest basic flying school of World 
War II. Andrews was in charge of the 
flight training of more than 3,000 stu- 
dents. He was appointed assistant agen- 
cy manager in San Francisco in April, 
1951, and started to build a scratch 
organization as district manager in Palo 
Alto, Cal., on March 1, 1955. This unit is 
now on time for $5,000,000 production 
annually, of which $4,090,000 is new 
organization. 

The agency unit manager at San Jose 
is George H. McNeal, a graduate of 
Iowa University. He joined the agency 
in 1949. Mr. McNeal was appointed dis- 
trict manager in Monterey, Cal. in 1953 
and recently was promoted to district 
manager in San Jose. The units under 
McNeal’s leadership have always placed 
in the top 20% of all similar organiza- 
tions in the Western department. He is 
a member of the Kiwanis Club, San Jose, 
and I.a Rinconada Golf and Country 
Club. 

Was With General Patton 


One of the few native San Franciscans 
in the agency is Douglas Maas, who at- 
tended Lowell High School where he was 
an all-city basketball player. He attend- 
ed San Francisco City College where he 
continued his record as an outstanding 
athlete He served in the U. S. Army 
from 1943 to 1946 and was stationed in 
France, Luxemburg, and Germany with 
the 317th Infantry Battalion of General 
Patton’s Third Army. A retail clothing 
salesman at the time he came with the 
Equitable in 1951 he was appointed as- 
sistant agency manager in San Francisco 
in 1955, 

3ernard E. Gavin, who attended St. 
Mary’s College in Minnesota as a 
scholarship student in engineering, joined 
the Equitable in 1951 and was appointed 
assistant agency manz ager in 1953. He is 
active in Church and civic affairs, being 
past Grand Knight of the Magellan 
Council of the Knights of Columbus. 

R. Grant Jennings, after being in the 
Navy during World War IT, was gradu- 
ated from University of Towa in 1950 
He was home office underwriter and 

safety engineer for the Iowa National 
Mutual Insurance Co. for a 5 years. 
He moved to Monterey, Cal. in 1954 to 
start his life insurance career as an 
Equitable agent; qualified for the Half 
Million Dollar Club in 1955 and again 
* 1956. Appointed district manager in 

San Rafael, Cal., in October, 1956, he was 
promoted to the Monterey district man- 
agership in March, 1957. 

John L. Stickney, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and St. Paul’s 
College of Law, was an attorney from 
1937 to 1943. He was a lieutenant in 


U.S. Navy until 1946, and then until 1952 





UNIT MANAGERS—Left to right, seated: Rohert M. Andrews, district manager; Nicholas J. Toth, assistant agency manager; 


George H. McNeal, district manager; Agency Manager Hemphill; 
district manager; R. Grant Jennings, district manager. 


Joseph Heinz, assistant agency manager; John 
Standing: Robert L. Levin, assistant agency manager; Elmer E. Phil- 


P. Linger, 


lips, assistant to manager; John A. Wilson, assistant agency manager; John W. Parker, district manager; Frank T. Weber, 
district manager; A. Douglas Maas, assistant agency manager; Malcolm L. Litzenberg, district manager; Howard L. Shurtz, 
district manager; John C. Stickney, district manager; Bernard E. Gavin, assistant agency manager. 


he served as a chief of disability claims 
for the Veterans Administration Insur- 
ance Service in Oakland. He came with 
Equitable in March, 1952, and by 1954 
had brought his personal production up 
to $800,000 which he maintained through- 
out the next three years. He was ap- 
pointed district manager in Mill Valley, 
Cal., in October, 1956. 

Joseph Heinz, Jr., served with the 

S. Army Signal Corps in the Euro- 
pean theater during World War II. Fol- 
lowing separation from the service he 
attended Wayne University, Detroit. He 
jomed Equitable in 1952 after having 
worked as a buyer in a clothing store. 
In June, 1954, Mr. Heinz transferred 
from the Detroit agency to the San Jose 
district. He was appointed unit man- 
ager in San Francisco, March 1, 1957. 

Frank Weber heads the agency’s No. 
1 unit at Santa Rosa. He has been doing 
outstanding work in building a rural dis- 
trict. The Weber district is well ahead 
of pro-rata $5,000,000 in 1957. He has 
an enviable rec ruiting record, leading all 
of the agency’s district offices in new 
organization production. 

Other members of the management 
team are Hildegarde T. Saenger, Elmer 
Phillips acid John A. —— Miss Saen- 
fer, adm/‘nistrative ssistant, started 
with Mr. Hemphill j in 1931 j in 1 Hays, Kan., 
and continued with increased responsi- 
bilities during the time of his agency 
managership in Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Phillips, assistant to Mr. 
Hemphill, has been with Equitable more 
than two decades. He was in cashier's 
offices in Phoenix, Oakland and San 
Francisco Mr. Wilson, an expert in 
estate planning and programming, was 





graduated from Princeton cum laude in 
1950. He attended Stanford Graduate 
School of Business. 

In Korea he saw service as an Army 
line officer for a year and in June, 1953 
he began his cashiers training program 
for Equitable. He became an agent in 
1954 and in April, 1957, was appointed 
assistant agency manager in charge of 
estate planning and programming. 


Some Hemphill Alumni 


The management accomplishments are 
not only confined to growth within this 
agency. For example, Murray R. Riskin, 
who had his early training in Syracuse, 
N. Y., under Joseph A. Beesley, (then 
agency manager and now senior vice 
president in charge of production for 
Equitable), was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco and as assistant manager under Mr. 
Hemphill developed one of the Equita- 
ble’s leading units and was producing 
Ordinary volume in excess of $3,000,000 
a year. The Equitable promoted him to 
take over one of the Chicago agencies in 
1951. 

Richard W. Berlin, son of the Equi- 
table’s agency manager in Spokane, 
Wash., came into the Hemphill Agency 
in 1947 while a student at Stanford 
University. tn April, 1949, Mr. Hemp- 
hill appointed him district manager in 
San Jose. In four years he brought his 
district from practically scratch to 
$3,500,000. By August, 1953, Mr. Berlin’s 
district was producing $4,000,000 of Ordi- 
nary volume a year, at which time he 
was appointed agency manager for 
Equitable at Seattle, Wash. 

The next graduate of the managerial 
staff of the San Francisco agency was 


President Oates at San Francisco Lunch 





Left to right—Mr. Hemphill, Joseph L. Beesley, President Oates, A. P. Carroll. 
Mr. Beesley is senior vice president | of Society in charge of agencies. Mr. Carroll 
is field vice president. 


William R. Bills, who started with the 
Equitable in Missouri in i937, while 
a senior at Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College. He was a major in 
General Patton’s armored desert troops 
in Europe and returned to the Equitable 
transferring to San Francisco immedi- 
ately upon separation trom the service. 
Bill Bills was a key man during the 
rapidly growing years of the San Fran- 
cisco agency, and headed a unit which 
grew to $4,000,000 in annual production. 
In 1955 he was made agency manager 
for Equitable at San Antonio. 

At the time of Dick Berlin’s promotion 
to Seattle, Edson Kincaid took over the 
San Jose district which in 1956 stood 
second in Ordinary production in the 
entire United States for Equitable and 
accounted for nearly $8,000,000 Ordinary 
paid volume with 20 club qualifiers. Ed 
Kincaid was made agency manager for 
Equitable and sent to Glendale, Cal. 
early in 1957. At this time the Equitable 
promoted two of Mr. Hemphill’s leading 
agents, Lyle B. Scott and _ Richard 
Matthews, who together with one of 
Mr. Hemphill’s San Francisco assistant 
managers, Harvey Doron, made up the 
unit manager nucleus for the new agency 
now being built under Mr. Kincaid’s 
direction. 


Handling of New Agents 


In commenting on the operations of 
his agency Arthur Hemphill says the 
new agent undergoes a long-term train- 
ing program although he begins joint 
work almost immediately and picks up 
training courses as ‘the goes along. The 
new agent is encourged to prospect 
among Equitable Group _ certificate 
holders for individual sales and also 
to go into Salary Savings production as 
early as possible. Assured Home Owner 
ship sales are another important part 
of early training. Few Hemphill agents 
are exclusively specialists as most write 
all coverages. 

“Our main problem is not one of 
imparting to our agents technical intor- 
mation,” said Mr. Hemphill to The Gold 
Book “important as that training is 
Number one problem is to motivate the 
agent to practice salesmanship so reg- 
ularly and frequently that skill is de- 
veloped. We try to generate enthusiasm 
and not make him over-sensitive to 
criticism We try to encourage and 
praise his strong points. If the sales 
nian feels most things he does is con 
sidered by the agency as faulty, if he 
thinks we are constantly looking for 
piensa of trouble, he is going to be 
depressed. On the other hand, his mind 
must be open to suggestions. Our 
observation is that men give their best 
endeavor when they are appreciated.” 
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Preauthorized Check Plans 


By J. McCartit Hucues 
Vice President and Controller 


Mutual Life 


The life insurance industry has intro- 
duced many new products during the 
past few years. We have also seen new 
pricing policies by many companies and 
other innovations to meet desires of the 
public. All of these have a tremendous 
influence on the increased sales of life 
insurance to more people in larger 
amounts. 

A premium payment program, intro- 
duced by the life insurance industry 
during the past few years, may have 
greater effect on life insurance sales and 
persistency than many other changes 
which have received more fanfare. “Pre- 
authorized Check Plans” provide the 
facilities for paying premiums on a 
monthly basis, and in today’s economy 
the American public seems to desire 
monthly payments above all other fre- 
quencies. This desire is not confined 
to the lower economic groups. People 
who can afford to pay annual premiums 
have welcomed the opportunity to pay on 
a monthly basis—if the cost is reason- 
able. 

Description of Plan 


What are Preauthorized Check Plans? 
First of all, the plan is not offered by 
the life insurance companies alone. This 
is a joint service by a bank and a life 
insurance company to their common 
customer. When the life insurance com- 
pany and the bank agree to perform this 
service, it is the customer who benefits 
by receiving something he wants at rea- 


of New York 


sonable cost. The bank and the life 
company benefit indirectly by serving 
their customer more effectively and more 
efficiently. 

The mechanics of Preauthorized Check 
Plans are simple, An individual, who 
has a regular checking account in a 
bank, wants to place a new policy or an 
existing policy, or both, on the MONY- 
MATIC Plan (name of Mutual of New 
York’s Preauthorized Check Plan.) He 
signs a form, authorizing the company 
to draw a check against his bank account 
each month for the amount of the pre- 
mium or premiums. At the same time 
he authorizes his bank to accept this 
check drawn against his account. It is 
that simple. 

Once a month Mutual of New York 
draws one check, as authorized, for the 
amount of the monthly premiums on all 
policies which that individual has under 
MONY-MATIC and sends it through 
the regular banking system to the policy- 
holder’s bank. The bank receives this 
check in its regular clearings and charges 
the check against the policyholder’s ac- 
count. The item is handled in the bank 
in the same manner as any other check 
would be handled. This check becomes 
a routine item for the banks. A letter of 
indemnity, given to the bank by the in- 
surance company, fully protects the bank 
against loss. 

A Reminder to the Insured 


The policyholder is given a card by 
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Thanks very much for the splendid business you have given us 
during the past year at our new office — 





Fabian Bachrach 


J. McCALL HUGHES 


the insurance company when the plan is 
established, reminding him to deduct the 
amount of the premium or premiums on 
the 15th of each month. This can be 
pasted in the front of his check book. 
The check itself will be delivered to the 
joint customer by the bank with his can- 
celled checks at the month end. Be- 
cause all MONY-MATIC accounts are 
set up on regular checking accounts, the 
balances are ordinarily sufficient to elimi- 
nate overdrafts. 

The advantages to all three parties are 
considerable. No one is asked to assume 
additional work or cost in handling the 
transaction. 

The joint customer benefits directly 
and the two corporate entities indirectly. 

There are numerous reasons why the 
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innovation of Preauthorized Check Plans 
represents an important step forward for 
the life insurance companies. First, we 
are helping to meet the public demand 
for a method of paying premium month- 
ly at a reasonable cost. (MONY-MATIC 
is 24%4% cheaper than regular monthly.) 
Second, we are helping to overcome one 
of the major problems of life insurance 
today: lapsation of policies (the policy- 
holder has to take no action to pay, but 
must take an action to stop paying), 
Third, we are making it possible for the 
insuring public to purchase larger 
amounts of insurance without straining 
the family budget. Fourth, we have 
found another way to help a new insur- 
ance agent continue in the business while 
selling on a monthly basis. (Our com- 
pany pays first year commissions in ad- 
vance after the first check clears and 
renewals in advance on the renewal 
date.) 
Plans Can Be Improved 


Personally, I am happy with the suc- 
cess of the Preauthorized Check Plans 
of life insurance companies in general, 
and the MONY-MATIC Plan in particu- 
lar. But, I am not satisfied that we have 
solved the problem of providing a meth- 
od for paying monthly premiums to all 
segments of the insuring public. So far, 
Preauthorized Check Plans are applic- 
able only to individuals having regular 
checking accounts in banks throughout 
the country. This leaves thousands of 
individuals and families who have spe- 
cial checking accounts, or no checking 
accounts at all, dependent upon our reg- 
ular monthly premium payment pro- 
grams. 

I am confident that someone will come 
forward with a simple idea one of these 
days. Let’s hope that idea is in the 
making right now and that in the near 
future we all will have the additional 
plans which will make it possible to 
provide to every individual in the United 
States methods for paying monthly pre- 
miums at a reasonable cost, and with 
“Built-in” persistency factors. 





- WhHitehall 4-0300 
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Custom-Made Policy For 
The Whole Family 


By Gegorce Matco_m-SMITH 
Editor Protection, The Travelers 


One of the challenges of a great and 
growing market is being met by an 
insurance policy custom-made for the 
young family. It is designed to provide 
coverage on the entire family for one 
premium. 

This life insurance “package” is a 
forceful method of awakening a true 
insurance-consciousness among a_ seg- 
ment of the American population which 
is growing fast and will grow even faster. 

The family life insurance policy also 
answers a question which thas puzzled 
many a husband-and-father, the question 
being: should he, as the head of the 
family, place all the family’s insurance 
protection on himself, or should he ap- 
portion it among its members, and, if he 
does so, how should it be apportioned ? 


‘ 


Reasoning of the Breadwinner 


Many fathers believe that, as the 
breadwinner of the family group, they 
should place on themselves whatever life 
insurance they acquire. Their reasoning 
is: “As the financial mainstay of the 
family, I’m the one who should be in- 


sured, and any expenses attendant on 
the death of any member of the family 
should come out of my own pocket as 
part of my family responsibility.” 

This a commendable attitude, but it 
omits two considerations. 

The first is that a wife-and-mother— 
as housekeeper, chef, nurse and adminis- 
trator—does have a tangible financial 
value to the family, and her loss would 
entail an economic hardship. 

The second consideration is the fact 
that there are many advantages, finan- 
cial and philosophical, in starting chil- 
dren out early in life with a basis for a 
life insurance estate which will serve 
them in their adult lives. 


Grows in Usefulness With the Years 


Admittedly, the family life insurance 
policy is not the final, complete answer 
to the problem of family security. It 
does, however, provide a foundation for 
a life insurance program which is com- 
prehensive, convenient and will grow in 
usefulness with the years. 

The bulk of insurance in the policy is 
on the father and is on the whole life 
form. It can be purchased in amounts 
of $5,000, $7,500, $10,000, $12,500 and 
$15,000. The premium is determined by 
the father’s age and the amount of in- 
surance purchased. The policy is avail- 
able to fathers between ages 20 and 45. 

The policy provides term insurance on 
the wife to husband’s age 65. The 
amount of her insurance is one-fifth that 
on the husband if she is the same age 
as he. Otherwise, the amount will vary 
with her age differential; more than 
one-fifth if she is younger than her 
husband, less if she is older. 

Insurance on children is term insur- 
ance to age 21 or the father’s age 65, 
whichever occurs first. The amount of 
insurance on each child is one-fifth as 
much as on the father. Except prior to 
six months of age, the amount is one- 
twentieth. Newborn children are auto- 
matically covered when they are fifteen 
days old, regardless of condition of 
health, with no increase in premium. 

In the event the father dies before 


GEORGE MALCOLM-SMITH 


age 65, both the wife and children will 
have their insurance continued without 
paying further premiums, the wife’s in- 
surance continued until age 65 of the 
husband had he lived, and each child’s 
insurance continued until he or she has 
become 21, or the father’s age 65, had 
he lived, whichever occurs first. 


Conversion of Term to Permanent Form 


The term insurance on the wife and 
children can be converted to a permanent 
policy when the term expires. Any child 
may convert to a permanent form up 
to five times the term amount at stand- 
ard rates. 

The coverage on the father includes a 
number of benefits. The policy has 
guaranteed cash or loan values. It pro- 
vides a waiver of premium in the event 
of his permanent total disability, and 
additional indemnity for his accidental 
death. If his wife dies, before his age 
65, there is added to his whole life cov- 
erage non-convertible term to 65 for one- 
fifth the amount of his permanent in- 
surance, 

A huge market for this family-designed 
policy exists right now, and will con- 
tinue to expand in the next decade. The 
20 to 45 age bracket numbered 57,000,000 
in 1955. Their youngsters totalled nearly 
60,000. In terms of households, some 
48,000,000 were recorded in 1955, and by 
1960 this figure is expected to rise to 
51,000,000. 

Not only are the prospects for this 
new policy at an unusual high, and rapid- 
ly increasing, but they also represent 
a prime market in view of their insur- 
ance needs. Surveys reveal that most 
families are insured for little more than 
one year’s income. Yet it is the young, 
growing family that more than any other 
requires protection. 

The Family Life Policy combines the 
features most required by this market— 
one guaranteed premium, in easily pay- 
able instalments, to protect the whole 
family, all at the same time. 


Valuable Addition to Existing Form 


In putting the bulk of insurance on 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LEADING AGENCIES IN 
ADVANCED UNDERWRITING 


& 


Among its sixty members 


22% 
ARE QUALIFIED FOR THE 
MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 


42% 
HAVE RECEIVED THEIR 
CLU DESIGNATIONS 


68% 
ARE RECIPIENTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD 


JOSEPH H. REESE AGENCY 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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All Line Underwriting 
Life, Fire And Casualty 






When companies of the standing and 
American Surety Co., 
America 


importance of the 
Insurance Company of North 
and Allstate Insurance Co. (owned by 
Sears Roebuck) put up $2,000,000, $7,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000 respectively to organ- 
ize subsidiary life insurance companies 
and the Federal Insurance Co. and the 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
acquire control of life insurance com- 
panies through exchange of stock it 
points up an important new develop- 
ment or trend that is currently being 
given a lot of thought in both the life 
and property and casualty insurance 
fields. Several additional companies have 
definite similar plans under way and 
others are sure to follow. 


Writing All Lines Under Single 
Management or Ownership Not New 
The writing of all lines of insurance 

under a single management or owner- 
ship is not new and at latest count there 
are some 125 life insurance companies 
affiliated with nearly 200 property and 
casualty insurance companies in more 
than 100 groups. Many of these groups 
came into being to perform limited or 
special functions. About 30 groups are 
controlled by credit or finance interests 
and confine their underwriting to insur- 
ance on the lives and property of install 
ment borrowers. Another ten are groups 
which write only accident and _ health 
insurance in addition to life insurance. 
Fifteen groups are under Farm Bureau 
sponsorship and often limit their prop- 
erty and casualty writings to automo- 
bile and straight fire insurance. This 
leaves some 50 groups ranging in size 
from The Travelers and Aetna Life, 
which rank first and second in volume 
of property-casualty business among all 
fire and casualty groups, down to rela- 
tively small groups which do not write 
all classes of business. 


Why Interest in All Line Underwriting 
Is Growing 

Several factors are responsible for 
the increasing interest of fire and cas- 
ualty companies in the life field and vice 
versa. Diversification and expansion is 
taking place in all fields, and directors 
whose business experience encompasses 
these developments, have in some in- 
stances brought pressure on management 
to expand. The life insurance field, be- 
ciuse of low mortality and sharply high- 
er interest rates, is enjoying record 
earnings. With a growing population 
and a higher standard of living, poten- 
tial growth is tremendous. Life sales 
advanced 29% in the first half of 1957. 
To a fire and casualty company, cur- 
rently suffering underwriting losses on 
many important lines, an investment in 
the booming life insurance field looks 
most attractive as a stake in a solid 
growth industry. 

However, the very factors which make 
the life insurance companies look so 
attractive to fire and casualty manage- 
ments create obstacles in accomplishing 
either a purchase or an exchange of 
stock. Life insurance stocks are priced 
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By CHESTER M. KELLOGG 


Vice President, Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 


so high, because of the growth potential, 
that future earnings are liberally dis- 


counted and yield is very low. More- 
over, they are selling considerably above 
any theoretical “liquidating value.” Fire 
and casualty insurance stocks, in con- 
trast, have a reasonably good yield and 
are sclling at a discount from “liquidat- 
ing value.” It is difficult to reconcile 
present values and_ potential future 
growth and ’ irnings. On the other hand 
it is a long hard pull and an expensive 
proposition to start a life insurance 
company from scratch. It usually takes 
years to build sufficient volume for 
profitable operation. 


The Competitive Factor 


Another important factor drawing life 
and fire and casualty companies to- 
gether comes under the general heading 
of competition. This has many facets. 
Competition for business at all levels 
has intensified, and rising overhead costs 
have added impetus to the search for 
additional volume. New policies, pack- 
age policies and new plans have been 
introduced to lure the premium dollar, 
reduce expenses and hold the agent. The 
high cost of selling and the shortage of 
salesmen are also factors. The life com- 
panies eye general insurance agents as 
a source of additional volume and ac- 
tively solicit business from them on a 
brokerage basis. Likewise many life 
agents write property and casualty busi- 
ness aS an accommodation or to round 
out their service. 

In fact the trend toward handling all 
lines of insurance in a single office has 
progressed further at the agency level 
than at the company level. More and 
more fire and casualty agents are active- 
ly selling life insurance and are estab- 
lishing themselves as experts for all 
insurance needs. Others are bringing 
qualified life underwriters into their 
agencies. Prospecting is one of the 
biggest problems faced by life agents 
and the established general insurance 
agent not only has a choice list of 
prospects but has an entree. The ex- 
panding use of life insurance for busi- 
ness purposes accents the wisdom of all 
line underwriting facilities. A general 
insurance agent must have a reason: ably 
intimate knowledge of his clients’ affairs 
and is thereby in a favorable position to 
work with or through his life man on 
business life insurance, whether for a 
sole proprietor, partnership or corpora- 
tion, or the use of key man insurance, 
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A graduate of Dartmouth College and 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at Dartmouth, Mr. Kellogg has 
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partment, becoming manager, special 
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profit sharing, pension or salary continu- 
ation plans. 
Gives Agent Opportunity to Sell 
Complete Coverages 


From a merchandising point of view 
and from the customer’s point of view 
it makes a lot of sense to have all in- 
surance needs—life, fire and casualty 
handled from a single office and often 
by a single agent. Combining all cov- 
erages makes even a small account worth 
soliciting and servicing. Under the pres- 
ent scheme of things it often happens 
that one agent may write insurance on 
the dwelling, another handle the auto- 
mobile insurance, still another take care 
of life insurance and possibly a fourth 
write accident and health or hospitaliza- 
tion. None of these agents can really 
afford to properly service the account, 
with the result that gaps in coverage 
often exist and there may be under- 
insurance on several lines. 

Just as agents and brokers in the 
property-casualty field were on a mul- 
tiple line basis long before the com- 
panies, so will the producers be on an 
all line basis (embracing life, fire and 
casualty) before the companies. In fact 
it will be this “grass roots” development 
that will put increasing pressure on com- 
pany managements to offer facilities for 
all lines. Just as fire carriers felt the 
need for casualty facilities and casualty 
carriers the need for fire facilities, so 
will the fire and casualty companies 
feel the need for life facilities and vice 
versa. 

Agent Must Be Well Qualified 


To be able to handle all accounts and 
to get them in one office an agent will 
have to be well qualified. Competition 
will generally upgrade agents to a more 
professional ‘level and there will be 
fewer with outside business interests 
such as real estate. These professional 
agents will be well worth wooing by 
insurance companies and those groups 
offering facilities to write all lines will 
have an advantage. 

Fire and casualty coverages have been 
combined in package policies. Discounts 
are given for buying property insurance 
for a term of three or five years. Rates 
are often lower on larger amounts of 
life insurance. All of these steps en- 
courage larger single premiums which 
mean less paper work and lower over- 
head. However, this creates a problem 
for the policyholder in meeting large 
premium payments, particularly if more 
than one comes due within a_ single 
month. Various plans are available to 
finance payment of single premiums and 
many life companies have a bank check 
plan but The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies carried premium financing a long 
step farther when they inaugurated a 
budget plan under which many combina- 
tions of family insurance premiums 
may be paid on a monthly basis with 
one check. Agents and brokers have 
the option of making their own collec- 
tions of monthly payments or providing 
for policyholders to send their payments 
directly to a regional office. Under this 
plan all kinds of insurance are, in a 
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sense, wrapped up in a single package 
by a single agent in a single group of 
companies and the total insurance cost 
is paid monthly, like rent. 

Should enough fire and casualty com- 
panies enter the life field to materially 
cut into the brokerage business now 
being written by life companies through 
general insurance agents, it would add 
one more reason for life companies to 
enter the fire and casualty field. In 
fact, some fire and casualty underwriters 
already feel that excursions into the 
life field may have awakened a sleep- 
ing giant. Currently restrictions on life 
insurance company investments by New 
York State effectively block acquisition 
of fire and casualty companies by life 
companies. This was demonstrated when 
Connecticut General Life reluctantly 
gave up plans to acquire National Fire 
of Hartford. However, laws are subject 
to change. 

The life insurance field contains some 
giants that dwarf any fire and casualty 
company and total assets in the life busi- 
ness amount to $96 billion as against 
some $18 billion in the fire and casualty 
field. However, annual premium income 
in the fire and casualty field reached 
$11 billion in 1956, as against $13% 
billion total life premiums, and _policy- 
holders’ surplus of the fire and casualty 
companies totaled $10 billion, as against 
less than $8 billion in the life field. To- 
day the insurance business is not so 
much an industry divided as it is two 
giant parallel but very different indus- 
tries some of whose members are eyeing 

each other rather cautiously with pos- 
sible marriage in mind. 


Merchandising Methods Differ 


Many of the larger fire and casualty 
groups have extensive home office and 
branch facilities which would reduce 
overhead costs on an all line under- 
writing basis. However, life insurance 
requires an entirely different merchan- 
dising approach and unless fire and cas- 
valty groups are willing to handle it 
properly they will have no more success 
in the life field than many of them have 
had in the accident and health field. 

Agents and brokers handling all lines 
of insurance, heightened competition and 
changing merchandising methods will 
place an ever increasing value on the 
ability of a single management to offer 
full insurance facilities. However, any 
such integration will probably take long- 
er and never be as complete as integra- 
tion of separate fire and casualty carriers 
under the multiple line concept. It will 
be more difficult because of the vastly 
different investment and reserve prob- 
lems and the very great differences in 
distribution methods. Nevertheless, the 
trend toward all line underwriting of 
life, fire and casualty classes under a 
single management is gathering mo- 
mentum and only time will tell how 
fast and ‘how far it will progress. 
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The Gold Book asked a number of the new companies which have entered 
the life insurance field if they would acquaint its readers with some facts 
about their contemplated operation plans. 
ates of companies long known and highly regarded throughout the insurance 
field. One of these parent companies is the Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia, oldest company in writing of marine insurance and 
also a leader in property and casualty lines. The other, American Surety 
Co., New York, is also a long-established company of distinction. 


Two of the newcomers are affili- 


Another parent insurance company is Allstate Fire Insurance Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago. Allstate Fire 
at the end of December, 1956, had more than $33,000,000 of assets. 


Plans of the new companies are described herewith by executives. 


We will be staffed to offer effective 
sales tools, and superior underwriting 
and sales service to the field. 

We will, of course, operate on a na- 
tionwide basis as rapidly as we are in a 
position to give quality service and are 
already admitted to do business in the 
following states: 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connec- 
d : ticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
following : Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 

The North America Companies are Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
well and favorably known throughout ae mage baste ao Nareer yam 

ae Saiinieey = gr 8S Bie 10ma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
the United States and the 37 foreign Ges Stauth. Dakobs. Ussk. .Mersont 
countries in which they operate. They ’ ’ 


we ; Virginia, Washington, Wyoming. 
have 16,000 stockholders, millions of pol- 


icyholders, approximately 8,000 salaried 


Life Insurance Co. of N. A. 
EDMUND L. ZALINSKI 


Executive Vice President 


We intend to build a major life insur- 
ance company within the next ten years. 
The significant factors which will enable 


us to accomplish this objective are the 


(perating Plans OF Some Newly Established 


Allstate Life Insurance Co. 


Cc. B. KENNEY 
President 


It is too early to give a definite state- 
ment as to a plan of operation. Our 
aim after starting in the life insurance 
field in September and then to test out 
a number of ideas in the State of Illinois. 

We will have a Whole L ife policy, a 20 

Paid Life, 5 and 10 year Term, and En- 
dowment. These constitute the basic 
coverages. 

And, of course, a family income rider 
in $10 units may be added to any of the 
permanent plan policies. We will have 
no special policies of any kind. 

The life insurance will be offered to 
policyholders through our Allstate sales 
locations in the Sears stores and at our 
company insurance centers and sales of- 
fices. Allstate agents will continue to 
emphasize Allstate automobile insurance. 
They will now have life insurance avail- 
able for those customers who will want 
this important protection. The agents 
will not be expected to make this their 
“bread and butter” line. We are not 
establishing any quotas or goals for any 
agent. We do not contemplate having 
any exclusive life agents. We are now 
engaged in the customary final confu- 
sion incident to a major step of this 
nature. Final policy decisions have not 
been made on many points and will not 
be for several months. 








employes, and regularly do business 
through 20,000 independent agents and 
brokers. 

Operations will be integrated wherever 
it is advantageous to do so, and the life 
company will have the help of such 
existing head office departments as legal, 
investment, personnel, methods and sys- 
tems, accounting, claims, etc. 


Planning of Company 


We plan to establish life insurance de- 
partments in each of the 45 domestic 
service offices and our many district 
offices. Life claims will be handled 
through our 124 existing claims offices. 

The company is adequately financed. 
We commenced business in September 
with $7,000,000 in capital and surplus, 
and the board of Insurance Company of 
North America has authorized the addi- 
tional investment of $3,000,000, which 
will be received by the Life Insurance 
Comp uny of North America during the 
Salance of 1957 and 1958. 

We have assembled a team of top 
flight underwriters, actuaries, account- 
ants, medical specialists, and methods, | 
Group, and agency men. 

There is tremendous field interest in 
our life company, and we are already be- 
ginning to assemble a group of capable 
and experienced managers, assistant 
managers, and Group sales representa- 
tives. While it is necessary to recruit | 
experienced life insurance fieldmen in the | 
beginning, it is our intention, as rapidly | 
as possible, to develop our own men 
through intensive recruiting and training | 


lent perform ance. 


Irom non-life insurance sources 
We intend, in addition to encouraging 
our independent agents to produce life | 
business, to establish a full time agency | 
| 


LOYAL 


operation. 

We will have a complete line of com- 
petitive commercial and guaranteed re- 
newable Accident and Sickness contracts, 
individual life and annuity policies, and 


60 East 42nd Street 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 


The Finest in Disability Income Protection 





Our company has served the Life 
Underwriter in this field for better than 
twenty years. We have given protection 


of the highest quality backed by excel- 


We would like to 


| show you why Massachusetts Indemnity 
is best for your client. 


ATKINSON 


Branch Manager 


New York 17, N. Y. 


MU 7-5212 





Group coverages. 





Life Companies 


American Life of New York 


W. E. McKELL 
President 


The American Life Insurance Co. of 
New York was organized with the firm 
conviction that a vast untapped market 
for life insurance was to be found 
among the existing clients of property 
agents; also, that this potential would 
reach its maximum when the agent could 
offer integrated facilities such as are 
afforded by the combined operations of 
American Surety and American Life of 
New York 

We issued our first policy on April 2, 
1957. The interest shown and the re- 
sults attained in the comparatively briei 
interval since then would both seem to 
justify our conviction. For example, take 
the following coverages for a single con 
tractor client: business life insurance; 
performance surety bond; public and 
automobile liability, workmen’s compen 
sation, comprehensive 3-D and equip- 
ment floater insurance; builder’s risk 
fire insurance. One company group pro- 
vides all necessary coverages and one 
agent handles the risk and earns the 
commissions. The client does not have 
to go down the street seeking another 
agent for his life requirements. 

American Life of New York is featur- 
ing a broad range of the policies in 
greatest demand through property agent 
reporting to life superintendents at its 
branch offices. We feel that there is no 
mystery to meeting the needs of the 
average citizen for the proper kind of 
life protection. We do not mean that 
it is not a technical business, but our 
objective is to have qualified technicians 
at the home office and our various branch 
offices to give competent assistance when 
needed by the property agent 


First Coteany Life 


ROY A. FOAN 
Vice President 


First Colony Life was conceived by 
several prominent business and financial 
men in Virginia. It was their contention 
that with the phenomenal economic 
growth taking place in the South, and 
particularly Virginia, a genuine need ex- 
isted for a new, young company with 
new concepts and approaches. 

First Colony, home office of which is 
in L vache was launched by a strong 
board of directors. They then selected 
competent life insurance technicians to 
establish the policies, rules, procedures 
and controls necessary to begin opera- 
tions. It was decided to start with a 
complete portfolio of competitive guar- 
anteed cost Ordinary policies of a va- 
riety sufficient to meet every need of 
the buying public. These number 34 dif- 
ferent forms, including a new family 
policy. Soon after the Ordinary life 
program was under way we prepared a 
modest Group program in order to take 
advantage of so-called entrée business 
Typical Group cases are small in size; not 
being subject to the usual heavy com- 
petition from other carriers are under 
written at adequate rates. 

We felt it advisable first to develop 
our home state. Thus, we established 
agency offices in six major areas 
Alexandria, Danville, Lynchburg, Ports- 
mouth, Richmond and Roanoke. These 
are staffed with young, experienced life 
insurance managers who in turn are 
recruiting a full-time force of agents 
We are not against part-time men who 
qualify in all other respects and who 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Federal Taxation And Life Insurance In 1957 


Premium Payment Test Still An Issue; New Individual Retirement Bills; 
Continuous Interest In Prunier And Sanders Cases; Tax On 
Small Business; No Action Taken On Bank Loan Plans 


Assistant Counsel, 


By Paut H. Waker 


One tax bill that never got to a vote, another that was not even reported 
out of committee, and what looked like an obscure and routine decision of the 
tax Court turned out to be the most talked about Federal tax developments 


in the year. These were H. R. 8381, 


which did propose a premium payment 


test, and significantly did not deal with bank loan plans; H.R. 9 and 10, the 


new individual retirement bills; and the case of Henry E. 


Com- 


Prunier v. 


missioner of Internal Revenue, which posed a whole series of problems to 
business insurance plans of small corporations. 


The Premium Payment Test 
No one could have been surprised 
when last fall a committee of Congress 
announced that it would reconsider the 
1954 action of Congress in removing the 
premium payment test. That test, which 
had been vigorously opposed by the life 
insurance business since its enactment in 
1942, required the inclusion in gross 
estate for estate tax purposes of the pro- 
ceeds of a life insurance policy, premiums 
of which had been paid by the decedent, 
even though prior to his death the in- 
sured had away all rights of 
ownership in the policy. Finally, in the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, Congress 
voted to do away with this test, and in- 
taxable gross 


given 


clude life insurance in 
estate only if the decedent had retained 
incidents of ownership. But this vote 
was taken only after a bitter fight which 
clearly that sub- 

pre- 
found 


demonstrated all too 
stantial and active support of the 
mium test could be 
among many law-makers. 

The issue has been kept alive. 
proponents of the 
contained in 


payment 


Repre- 


sentative views of 
premium payment test are 
the minority views printed in the House 
Report on the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; and, also the report of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report on 
Tax Policy for Economic Growth and 
Stability. 

Why the premium payment test should 
remain an issue was perhaps hard to 
understand. The subject had been 
thoroughly debated before the Code of 
1954 was passed, abolishing the premi- 
um payment test, and both sides had to 
agree that the premium payment test 
subjected life insurance to estate tax 
treatment not applicable to any other 
type of property. In fact one might well 
believe that if the premium payment test 
were today proposed for the first time, 
without the prejudices which have grown 
up around it, it would appear so incon- 
gruous in relation to the estate tax 
treatment of other types of property that 
it would never be given serious consider- 
ation. Therein, however, is the difficulty. 
Even though it never should have been, 
the fact is that it was for a number of 
years a part of our tax law and, any law 
which is in effect for so many years be- 





comes an established concept, hard to 


dislodge. 
Erroneously Called “Free Ride for 


Life Insurance” 


Congress was aware too, of the un- 
favorable light in which the new act 
was placed by numerous outside sources. 
One national newspaper referred crypti- 
cally to the new law as a “windfall” for 
holders of insurance. Lecturers at the 
popular tax institutes and estate plan- 
ning panels sometimes characterized the 
new law as a free ride for life insurance 
(ignoring the fact that life insurance 
owned by a decedent at his death re- 
mains includible in gross estate quite the 
same as any other type of property) and 
these lectures were often printed and 
widely distributed. Life insurance sales- 
men, too, were often unrestrained in 
their sales presentations based upon the 
removal of the premium payment test. 
Such presentations sometimes made it 
appear that the sole reason for buying 
life insurance was to save taxes. The 
erroneous impression thus produced was 
that the removal of the premium pay- 
ment test was a special favor, not just 
the termination of an unjust burden. The 
full effect of these forces is hard to meas- 
ure; it is known that lawmakers were 
not immune to them. 


Seeing Test in Its True Light 


One of the most important jobs for 
the industry as a whole, therefore, was 
that of education, to show the premium 
payment test in its true light and to 
explain the nature of life insurance as 
property. In time, the full premium pay- 
ment test, as it had existed prior to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, became 
discredited, Consequently, when the Sub- 
committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee announced tax hearings in November 
of 1956, it published a Treasury proposal 
to restore the premium payment test on 
a modified basis which fell short of the 
old premium payment test. It did, how- 
ever, go well beyond the incidents of 
ownership test applicable to other types 
of property. Under the new proposal, 
even if the decedent had not retained 
any incidents of ownership at his death, 
if he had paid any of the premiums dur- 
ing his lifetime, his gross estate would 
include the difference between the death 
proceeds and the reserve at death. In 
effect, the test would not recognize the 
fact that life insurance is a form of 


Life Insurance Association of America 


property which can be transferred during 
the policyholder’s lifetime. 


Industry Opposes New Test 


The new proposal was not in principle 
different from the premium payment 
test, and the life company associations 
expressed outright opposition to it. John 
J. Magovern, Jr., vice president and 
counsel, Mutual Benefit Life, chairman of 
the subcommittee on Federal Taxation of 
the Joint ALC-LIAA Legislative Com- 
mittee, appeared before the special sub- 
committee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee November 20, 1956, to 


make this opposition known. Views of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers were presented by Gerard 


Brown, CLU, Chicago, and in addition a 
statement was presented by Judd Ben- 
son, CLU, Cincinnati. 

In a very complete statement on the 
subject, Mr. Magovern told the members 
of the subcommittee that the premium 
payment test discriminates generally 
against life insurance as a form of prop- 
erty, and specifically against persons of 
moderate income, small businessmen, and 
others who must rely upon the protection 
afforded by life insurance and who utilize 
life insurance as a primary form of 
savings. 

Reactions to Court of Appeals Decision 

Mr. Magovern called attention also to 
a new aspect of the premium payment 
test which had not been previously con- 
sidered by Congress. This was the new 
decision of the Court of Appeals for the 
7th Circuit holding the premium payment 
test unconstitutional. 

This interesting decision admittedly 
has produced diverse reactions among 
tax men perhaps because it has become 
hard to believe that, in view of the broad 
taxing powers Congress has exercised, 
any conceivable tax is unconstitutional. 
The fact is, however, that the broad 
taxing powers of Congress exist only 
under the 16th Amendment, whereas 
the estate tax is levied under the general 
provisions of the Constitution which are 
more restrictive. 

The general provisions of the Consti- 
tution so limit the power of the Govern- 
ment to impose a direct tax on an indi- 
vidual that in practical effect, the Gov- 
ernment can only impose taxes in the 
nature of exercises, as transfer taxes, and 
import duties. The estate tax, therefore 
has always been regarded as a transfer 
tax. But a transfer tax, of course, re- 
quires a transfer, Since the event giving 
rise to the tax is death, the Court held 
that the property taxed must be a trans- 
fer occasioned by death. If the decedent 
has already transferred all his rights to 
the policy, then no transfer is made at 
his death and no taxable event, under 
the Constitution, has occurred, or at 
least so it is reasoned by those who 
follow the new decision. 


Congressional Attitudes Towards Test 
The members of the Congressional 











PAUL H. WALKER 


subcommittee were obviously impressed 
with the insurance industry presentation, 
and with the submissions which were 
later made by industry representatives 
in subsequent stages of the subcommit- 
tee’s work. Nonetheless, it was obvious 
that many members of Congress were 
convinced that either there should be 
some form of a premium payment test or 
a substitute which would be as burden- 
some or more, In fact, some of the 
suggested substitutes were, according to 
reports, much more serious from the 
standpoint of policyholders than the pre- 
mium payment test. 

The concern of Congressmen who were 
backing the premium payment test was 
twofold. First, they were afraid that ex- 
isting life insurance was not bearing its 
fair share of the estate tax. When a 
gift of insurance is made, they said, it is 

valued at either its replacement cost or 
the interpolated terminal reserve, and 
that value is subjected to gift tax, not 
the later value of the death proceeds. 
Any increase in value not included in 
gross estate is never taxed, since it has 
already escaped gift tax. This argu- 
ment is specious. In the first place, any 
property may well increase in value be- 
tween the time of the gift of the prop- 
erty and the death of the donor, so that 
this would certainly be no benefit en- 
joyed by insurance alone. Secondly, the 
pooling of risks which is elemental to 
life insurance means that some will pay 
more than they receive in benefits, others 
less. Therefore the presumption that 
there is always an increase in value at 
death is wrong. 

Second, the Congressmen were afraid 
that through the use of clever estate 
planning devices which could be de- 
veloped, persons of means would delib- 
erately channel their estates through life 
insurance to avoid estate tax. In short, 
these Congressmen did not want life 
insurance to become primarily a tax sav- 
ing device. This argument was harder 
to answer because it was not based upon 
tangible evidence. It appears to have 
been based upon fears of the ultimate 
realization of the promises made by the 
more unrestrained among estate plan- 
ners. 

The first argument appears to have 
been effectively answered, but the second 
argument remained. According to all 
reports, the House Ways and Means 
Committee devoted long sessions to these 
questions and _ considered numerous 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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In A Changing Market - - 


Our Sales Units Continue to Grow Under the 
Leadership of our Capable Young Supervisors 





JOSEPH S. FLANAGAN, CLU MAX ROSENBACH, CLU DAVID C, FLAGG, CLU 


Branch Manager, Hackensack Branch Manager, New Brunswick Sales Supervisor, Newark 





HARRY W. BERGER EDWIN P. McMULLEN FRANK J. HALE 
Branch Manager, Asbury Park Branch Manager, Trenton Sales Supervisor, Newark 


1952--1 Unit produced Sales of $3,200,000 
1957 --6 Units are producing Sales at $20,000,000 this year 


These sales leaders started their life insurance career in this Agency. After success- 


ful personal production (attaining Leaders Association) they began their management 





careers! Our congratulations to these men and their associates. 











BOWES & JOSEPH 


C. VERNON BOWES General Agents GEORGE G. JOSEPH 
Suite 2812, Raymond Commerce Building, Newark 2, N. J. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Asbury Park, Hackensack, New Brunswick and 


Trenton. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual LAE EE rs 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA~1635 
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Necessity For Developing Agency Managers : 
bi 
co 
16,000 Such Executives Must Be Trained In Next Decade To " 
in 
sil 
Fill Vacancies In This Life I Production Field; : 
1 acancies in is Life Insurance Production Fie 3 Ni 
ins 
a . er 
Growing Complexity Of Jobs an 
be 
ag 
an 
B T tw 
y THomas J. Lucx id 
ing 
. : for 
Director, Management Education DR THOMAS J. LUCK tio: 
: eae ty Sat Col 
American College of Life Underwriters rev 
° how to handle the complex problems bus 
of management on his own initiative. pri 
fine 
In terms of education for the job, generation. Furthermore, based on Life closing that less than 42% of the agency oe in Other the 
the agency manager and the home office Insurance Agency Management Associa- managers have been in the management sll 
Nea Bah he ere tion’s study of the industry, it is rather job for five years or more. Because of In contrast, firms of comparable size age 
ne emer eee eer Rese ee alarming to note that 16.000 agency the great demand for management per-_ in other lines of business seem to be L 
ten men. Historically, the life insurance s anagement men will have to be trained sonnel, it is not unusual to see a man pursuing formal management develop- tha: 
business interested itself in the educa- and educated within the next ten years appointed to head an agency with only ment courses. A survey made by the = 
tion and training of agents twenty years’ merely to fill vacancies. This figure will three years of experience in the business. American Management Association of ee 
before it became concerned with the have to be increased in order to accom- Most of these men receive brief two 460 companies discloses that the firms ai 
education and development of managerial modate the expanding field forces being weeks’ training courses in selection and all had formal management programs of pan 
timber. This situation creates an inter- planned by some companies. Therefore, recruiting in order to prepare them some type ranging in length from two > ‘ 
esting paradox wherein the agents re- the growing complexity of the manage- for their jobs. Although many of the weeks to three years. The interesting a 
ceive better preparation through LU1 ment job, the need for developing re- larger companies spend several years in development concerning these executive = 
and CLU and other training courses for placements for an aging management, formal educational training courses for development programs is that they are _ 
their jobs than do the management and the pressures of expansion make it embryo agents, the man: iger who is to. tending to grow away from “fire-fight- i 
people who are responsible for the imperative that the life insurance busi- supervise this agent is given only two ing” courses designed to handle immedi- & 
development of the agents. In general, ness develop management education to weeks of preparation. ate problems. For example, a company _. 
the life insurance business has relied the same point as has been done in About two-thirds of the managerial plagued with poor employe relations si 
upon the “sink or swim” method of pre- training for agents. personnel for field offices and home of- may decide to take corrective action by ia 
paring management personnel. This is fice positions in the larger companies installing a short course in grievance 
comparable to attempting to develop Management Development in Life tend to promote a man from a super- handling. But this does not get down 
soldiers in wartime without first develop- Insurance visory position to a management posi- to the root of the problem. Therefore, 
ing and training a cadre to train soldiers tion. In this manner, the man has an _ the companies are tending to add what 
in rapid fashion. It is interesting to see what is being opportunity to learn something about might well be called educational courses 
done in management development in the training others and recruiting others in communications, the supervisor as a 
Importance of Developing Management life insurance business and then to con- prior to assuming full management re- trainer, and human relations and psy- 
Education trast it with programs in other indus-  sponsibilities for an agency or depart- chology. Courses in economics, seman- 
% tries. With respect to both field and ment of his own. This procedure is less tics principles of industrial organization, 
Actually, the life insurance business home office management, there seems to definite in the smaller companies. Even fabor relations, and the impact of gov- 
has been fortunate in having some ex- be a growing tendency to appoint men in the larger life insurance firms only ernment are among the subjects most 
cellent leaders develop themselves by to managerial positions with fewer years about one-third of the field managers frequently covered in the courses. These 
their own methods. But the demands’ of experience in the business than has have had experience as assistant man- courses all tend to stress principles which 
on the skill, knowledge, performance, been true in previous years. A recent agers prior to moving into the higher will serve to guide the manager in doing 
responsibility and general abilities of G.A.M.C. survey further highlights this position. A great deal of dependence a better job of exercisine his managerial 
management have doubled since the last problem of lack of experience by dis- is placed upon the man’s ability to learn responsibilities in the ever-increasing 
complexities of a highly competitive 
business world. 
Big Corporations’ Management 
Development Views 
A few comipanies are spending large 
sums of money and investing a great 
deal of executive time and talent into 
management development programs 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT Among these are the American Tele 
, phone and Telegraph Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries, and the General Electric Co. 
The G.E. management course covers 13 
consecutive weeks, and the G.E. man- 
agers who attend the course are relieved 
enerd ent of their regular responsibilities for the 
e 2 thirteen week period. The General Elec- 
tric Co. spent $2,500,000 in establishing 
this management development center. 
LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — GROUP LINES Rs"opel uae h oa 
cai re apparent that the companies really push- 
ing ahead on management education 
programs have come to the following 
WM E JAEGE conclusions: 
e « R, Brokerage Manager 1. That management today is a distinct 
kind of work requiring specialized 
skills, aptitudes, and training. 
2. That management principles and 
18 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 38 WO 4-1444 practices apply to all kinds of organ 
, ° ized enterprise whether large or 
small — to all functions — and to all 
levels of management, whether in the 
COMMISSIONS PAID TO BROKERS ON TERM CONVERSIONS field or home office. Furthermore 
that these principles can be taught, 
learned, and further improved. 
This conclusion is further emphasized yao 
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by the fact that the American Manage- 
ment Association has had over 8,000 
graduates of a well-defined program of 
education in fundamental management 
principles and techniques offered to man- 
agement men in many varying lines of 
business. 
The Future in Life Insurance 
Management Education 


It is quite apparent that life insurance 
companies have been slow to invest heav- 
ily in management education and train- 
ing programs. This is rather peculiar 
since the life insurance firms have 
been leaders in the education of agents. 
No other industry can boast of an 
institutional training and education pro- 
gram such as that offered through LUTC 
and CLU courses. However, the seed has 
been sown for the development of man- 
agement education courses in life insur- 
ance. The LIAMA offers an excellent 
two-week training course for field man- 
agement stressing techniques of recruit- 
ing, selection, and training of a field 
force. The agency management educa- 
tion program sponsored by the American 
College of Life Underwriters is being 
revised to put added emphasis upon 
business psychology, human relations, 
principles of management, and agency 
financial management. This course offers 
the only on-the-job study program of 
its kind available to life insurance man- 
agement. 

Life insurance leaders are recognizing 
that the companies which do not seek 
out and follow the best management 
practices will someday be at a competi- 
tive disadvantage. It remains to the com- 
panies to encourage and to be willing 
to finance management in its educational 
development as has been done for the 
agent. Companies that are advancing 
their management practices recognize 
management education as a company re- 
sponsibility as well as the responsibility 
of every individual manager or executive. 
A good manager must not only have in- 








John C. Mills Active in 
Civic Affairs of Tampa 


Thomas J. Luck 


Born in Bloomington, Ind., Dr. Luck 
received an I.E. in industrial engineering 
from Princeton University; a in 
accounting and economics from Butler 
University; an M.B.A. in industrial man- 
agement from Northwestern University 
and his Ph.D. in economics, marketing 
and industrial management from Indiana 
University. Throughout his career he has 
specialized in numerous phases of man- 
agerial and executive responsibility. 

During the past ten years Dr. Luck 
has been an instructor at Northwestern, 
an assistant professor of management at 
Indiana University and associate profes- 
sor of management, University of 
Florida. From 1948 to 1950 he was labor 
relations consultant, Indiana Chamber of 
Commerce, and in the summers of 1949- 
1950 was instructor in sales management, 
Bell & Howell Audio Visual Education 
Dealers Association. During the same 
period he was a member of the Governor 
of Florida’s “Little Hoover Commission.” 
For eight years he was senior consultant 
of Management Associates, management 
consulting firm in West Palm Beach, 
Fla., and in 1955-56 was consultant with 
the Internal Revenue Department in 
connection with its executive develop- 
ment program. He was head of the 
department of Business Administration, 
College of William and Mary for three 
years, and became director of manage- 
ment education, American College of 
Life Underwriters on July 1, 1956. 


JOHN C. MILLS 
John C, Mills, CLU, Guar- 
dian Life, Tampa, Florida, 
named winner of the company’s Presi- 


manager, 


who was 





SS ROAR TSS , ~ . . 

dent’s Cup at its convention at Lake 
Het ag respect sen _ management Placid this year, has for years been 
ut hi S Z s . . mee Nie : 

t his position as a leader requires him prominent in civic affairs in his com- 
to become a good teacher. It is well : ie : 
recognized that teachers must be edu- unity as well as in insurance industry 
cated in order to teach, therefore, it associations. He has taken part in 
would seem timely to start spending more many fund raising campaigns and for the 
money in the education of managers who ees late aki i 

2 : . : past several years has been on board 
must guide, coach and impart their afeeats ; : ; " 
knowledge and beliefs to their agency 0f Hillsborough County Chapter of Na- 
personnel. tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 





been Chapter chairman for a 
He has been president of Tampa 
Life Underwriters Association, 
Florida Chapter of CLU 
of Million Dollar 
business affairs 


having 
year. 
Central 
and is a mem- 
Table. 
In directly 
lated to life insurance Mr. Mills is one 
of the organizers of Tampa Federal 
Savings & Loan Association and is now 
a board member. He also is on board of 
two other Tampa business concerns. Mr. 
Mills belongs to Tampa Yacht and Coun- 
try Club and University Club. He and 
his wife have two boys and a girl. He 
entered life isurance in January, 1931 
with Gulf Life and joined Guardian in 
November, 1953. . 


ber Round 
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First Colony Life 


(Continued from Page 45) 
indicate a possibility of coming into the 
agency on a full-time basis upon com- 
pletion of their schooling or upon prov- 
ing to all concerned that the life 
insurance business is good for them. 
First Colony Life has also licensed some 
general insurance men who believe in 
rendering a complete service to their 
clients. 

A strong believer in advertising, pub- 
licity and public relations I am con- 
vinced that First Colony’s rapid accep- 


tance by the industry and the Virginia 
general public has been materially 
hastened by our participation in the 


trade journals and other media. 

We recently qualified to do business in 
Delaware, Maryland and District of Co- 
lumbia; expect to open agency offices in 
these areas within the next year. 

Last June saw the first anniversary of 
the actual writing of policies by First 
Colony Life and as the end of 1957 draws 
near this company is passing its second 
birthday and we have high hopes of 
reaching the $10,000,000 in force mark 
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When The Risk Reaches The Home Office 


Some Advice Respecting Proper Relationship Between Agents 


And Officials Responsible For Selection Of Business 


By Wiiuram H. Dattas 


Former Vice President and Head of Home Office Underwriting 


Sooner or later, every agent builds up 
the idea that his chief obstacle to suc- 
cess is the home office underwriter who 
handles his hard-won applications. 

There may be some substance to this, 
so perhaps it is worthwhile to consider 
the entire subject realistically. 

It must always be remembered that 
the underwriter has a dual responsibil- 
itv. He is a member of the home office 
and is responsible to the management. 
His acceptance or rejection of risks must 
be in accordance with company policy 
and objectives. On the other hand, he 
is working for and with the agent in the 
fair, prompt, and efficient handling of 
the business submitted to him. 


Agent Can Win Confidence of 
H.O. Underwriter 


As in many such situations, the oil of 
acquaintance and even friendship can 
smooth out the routine business rela- 
tionship. A well-established agent should 
make it a must to know the home office 
underwriter who routinely handles his 
business. Most underwriters visit field 
offices occasionally, many attend agency 
and company meetings and conventions 
and agents not infrequently visit their 
home offices. 

The underwriter of the agent’s com- 
pany wants to be his friend, confidant 
and in a way his partner. His job de- 
pends on production of the agents. His 
work and his success are helped by their 
cooperation, reports and suggestions. 
The agent can and should earn the un- 
derwriter’s confidence—it will pay off. 

The majority of average sized clean 
applications are handled by the lay un- 
derwriter assigned to the territory of 
origin. If the file is complete, the bene- 
ficiarvy and relationship normal, and the 
amount, plus old in force, is reasonable, 
the policy will be in the mail within one 
working day after receipt at the home 
office. Where inspections are delayed, 
the issuance may be “subject to release.” 
Perhaps, the vast majority of such cases 
needs no supplementary data from the 


agent to the underwriter. x ; 
Before blaming the home office for 
issuance delays, the agent should re- 


member to figure mailing times, short 
work weeks, agency office procedures. 
et al. Although air mail has shortened 
transmission hours, it must be realized 
that most home offices are now operat- 
ing on a five-day week. Then too, agen- 
cy offices need to do a certain amount 
of processing. Congestion, due to cam- 
paigns, etc., sometimes result in a day or 
two hold over between agent and home 
office mailing. The underwriter cannot 
be charged with elapsed time until the 


file actually reaches him. 
The Unusual Cases 
How about unusual cases? If the 


“out” is medical, either history or re- 
sults of examination, the agent can help 
greatly by getting the necessary state- 
ments from attending physicians to the 
company medical director promptly. 





Aetna Life 


If the beneficiary is unusual or out 
of the ordinary, an explanation by the 
agent helps greatly. As an example: 
divorce settlements sometimes require 
life insurance payable to the ex-wife. 
Without some details from the agent the 
underwriter is at a loss as to the insur- 
able interest. 

A loan or a contribution to a business 
venture may involve creditor insurance, 
but merely naming a “friend” as bene- 
ficiary will raise many doubts. A letter 
giving all details helps the underwriter. 

Incidentally, underwriters generally 
use the old rule that insurance to pay a 
debt is justified if, in the normal course, 
the debt will be paid during the reason- 
able life time of the insured. If there 
is little chance the debt will be or can 
ever be paid, then the insurance is spec- 
ulative. 

If the insurance is for business pur- 
poses, corporate or partnership, interest 
of the various individuals should be ex- 
plained and some of the financial back- 
ground given. If for “kev man” pur- 
poses, the importance of the individual 
should be explained and some figures on 
salarv and total income furnished. 

If the total new and old insurance on 
the life is quite heavy, say more than 
ten times income, the underwriter should 
be told the story and the whole reason- 
ing. If the agent knows or suspects 
that the applicant has been declined or 
rated in the past, he should endeavor 
to get details and give all of them to 
the underwriter. The risk may be stand- 
ard now, but personal and insurance 
history are important and the home 
office wants to know the whole story. 


Rated Business 


How good is the agent at delivering 
rated business? Some agents deliver as 
large a percentage of substandard issues 
as standard. He should not assume the 
company is always wrong and the appli- 
cant always a perfect risk. In many 
cases the underwriter has important con- 
fidential information not available to 
the agent which cannot be passed on 
to him. 


Care and Consideration of Risks 


Home offices and underwriters are 
most anxious to do justice to each appli- 
cant. Substandard and doubtful cases 
are very carefully underwritten. They 
are checked, rechecked and reviewed by 
several medical and lay underwriters, 
frequently by competent actuaries, be- 
fore final decisions are passed on to the 
agent. Arguments are all right, but be- 
fore disputing the home office action 
be sure you have additional and impor- 
tant information. Frequently, impaired 
risks expect to be rated, but being good 
bargainers, will do their best to bluff 
the agent a bit. 

Substandard business is expensive to 
underwrite, the Not Taken and early 
lapse rates are apt to be high. The 
higher the rating the greater the chance 
of adverse selection by the applicant. 





Undue liberality or mistakes can be 
very expensive for the company, and 
quite embarrassing to the underwriter 
and even the agent. 

Habits and morals are difficult to 
underwrite and very hard for the agent 
to understand. Then too, policies that 
are presumably rated for such reasons 
are a bit difficult to present to the appli- 
cant, unless he has been very frank 
during the negotiations. 


Deviation from Normal a Red Light 


Without getting into high flown and 
very theoretical strata, let us say that 
deviations from normal are usually sus- 
pect and may make the underwriter 
feel that large groups of such cases 
will give a mortality higher than that 
figured in the standard rate for the 
age and plan — in other words — sub- 
standard. 

During the last fifty years under- 
writing has progressed greatly. As 
against “Standard” for 85% of appli- 
cants and “Reject” for the balance we 
have come to the point where 90% to 
93% are standard, 7% to 8% are sub- 
standard and 114% to 3% are declined, 
—depending somewhat on the company, 
its objectives, how ‘high their ratings 
percentage-wise, and their attitude to- 
wards reinsurance sharing. 


Alcoholic, Neurotic, Bad Business 
Reputation 


How much alcohol intake is “S”? 
How high should the rating be for the 
“heavier than average”? Are any alco- 
holics absolutely uninsurable? Ten 
years ago the real alcoholic or the bad 
spree drinker was unable to get insur- 
ance. Today, most of them can obtain 
substandard quotations. 

ow about the neurotic? The appli- 
cant who tried or threatened suicide ? 
Substandard is often available. 

The out-of-line or abnormal domestic 
set up? The man with two or more 
households or the somewhat promiscuous 
man or woman? Again the deviation 
from normal, the possibility of violence 
or even murder! Many such cases de- 
serve and receive substandard offers, 

The bad business reputation case is a 
puzzler. The remote chance of a violent 
death, possibility of prison residence, 
early lapse or suicide because things go 
bad! All in the picture, somewhat plus 
the risk due to too large an amount in 
relation to real or probable income. 

The unusually large and obviously 
speculative cases of the ’20’s and ’30’s are 
extremely rare today. We may never 
see them again unless and until we have 
a very bad business depression, but more 
of this later. 


The Visit to Home Office 


When given an opportunity to visit 
the home office, the agent should not 
only contact the underwriter, but be 
sure to get a tour and an explanation 
of the entire underwriting, lay and 
medical, policyholders’ index and filing 








John Haley 
WILLIAM H. DALLAS 


system, laboratory, mailing system, 
beneficiary and option settlement oper- 
ations, and the policy writing and issue 
section. 

He will find the incoming applications 
are matched up very promptly, often by 
units of employes who report earlier 
than the group as a whole. This makes 
it possible to make the necessary rec- 
ords and get the assembled file on the 
underwriter’s desk at beginning of work 
day. The underwriter will show the 
agent how he handles each case, what 
needs checking, what cases must be 
referred for medical action, how difficult 
matters are discussed with other under- 
writers or department chiefs. He will 
explain the extra and skilled handling 
accorded substandard cases. He will tell 
about the rechecks and various reviews 
of applications that seem to be unin- 
surable. Short cuts in handling, em- 
phasis on speed, measures to prevent 
delay and the considerable mechaniza- 
tion of policy preparation and assem- 
bly of records for home office and field 
will be explained and demonstrated. 

“Automation” is a much used word 
these days. The visiting agent should 
ask the underwriter to demonstrate how 
applications, policies, and necessary rec- 
ords are processed and how many studies 
are being made and what expensive 
machines and devices are being used in 
new business operations. 


The Big Risks 


No discussion of life underwriting can 
be considered complete without some 
reference to Big Risks. : 

“Big,” as applied to underwriting, de- 
pends on the period, time-wise, the com- 
pany, its general policy and plans, the 
reinsurance market and to some extent— 
the agent. Big in 1920 is not the same 
Big in 1932, nor do the past definitions 
fit 1957 We can only speculate as to 
1975. 

It is perfectly obvious that each com- 
pany must decide what retention it can 
afford, taking into consideration the big- 
ger volume, but smaller number of lives 
as amounts go up. A company with $100 
million in force cannot go very high on 
a single life, knowing the total number 
of such cases will be small and keeping 
in mind the troubles if some fluctuations 
should occur in the loss rate. Even the 
financial or investment department might 
be disturbed by heavy cash demands and 
the consequent effect on cash balances 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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United States Fire Insurance Co. 

North River Insurance Company 
Marine Office of America 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd. 
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ROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — 

We are amply equipped to supply you 
promptly with illustrations and proposals to 
meet your individual cases and requirements. 
Little effort is required to give you prompt 
attention and action on underwriting your 
cases. Our Medical Department is as close 
as your Telephone. Won't you call us? 
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Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Expanding 


Group Insurance Market 


By Howarp W. PierPont 
Second Vice President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The “growth” industries of our time 
have been characterized not only by in- 
crease in volume of business but also, 
and with equal importance, by constant 
expansion in variety of products and 
services. Group insurance has earned a 
prominent place among such industries 
through the phenomenal increase in 
volume during the comparatively short 
period since its inception and through a 
continuing and successful effort to recog- 
nize and satisfy the multiple insurance 
needs of the nation’s workers and their 
families. 

The Equitable had considered methods 
of issuing low-cost life insurance to 
workers in industry under master con- 
tracts to employers, and actuarial study 
had been stimulated by an inquiry from 
Montgomery Ward concerning such a 
plan, when in 1911 the Society made 
insurance history by issuing the first 
Group life contract. 


Popularity of Group 


The progress made by our industry in 
four and one-half decades shows how 
well we have kept pace with public needs 
in introducing new forms of coverage 
and gearing our activity to changing 

markets. According to the Institute of 
Life Insurance, more than half of the 
nation’s civilian, non- -agricultural work 
force is covered by Group life insurance; 
35 million individual certificates have 
been issued under 106,000 master policies 
for a total of $117.3 billion of Group life 
now in force, plus Group indebtedness 
life insurance amounting to $14.7 billion. 
Today, some 20.8 million workers have 
loss-of-income protection through under- 
written Group weekly indemnity plans. 
More than 45 million individuals, includ- 
ing dependents of employes, are covered 
by hospital and surgical expense insur- 
ance issued by insurance companies, 
while an estimated 25 million also have 
Group medical insurance providing reim- 
bursement for doctors’ visits. Group 
major medical expense policies protect 
8.2 million Americans against budget- 
disorganizing expenses of serious acci- 
dent and illness. 

Impressive though the record of these 


busy and exciting years may be, the 
industry is anticipating even greater ac- 
complishments. We recognize the job to 
be done, and know that, when we say 
that more than half of certain classes of 
workers are covered, we are perforce 
saying that nearly half of them are not. 
Thus, while we have contributed impor- 
tantly to the American dream, in helping 
to afford security and comfort for more 
and more of the nation’s families, we 
still have far to go in order to give ‘ade- 
quate coverage to all of the insurance 
needs of the worker. There is a tremen- 
dous market for us in the continuing 
extension of our services and in com- 
pleting the insurance programs of cases 
already written. The anticipation of a 
population of 190 million by 1965, and 
of double the present number of Ameri- 
cans by the end of the century, leaves 
no doubt as to the greatness of our 
potential. 


Essential to Both Employers 
and Employes 


In this security-minded age, Group 
benefits have become an integral part 
of the American concept of desirable em- 
ployment conditions, essential to the em- 
ploye’s way of life and to the employer's 
competitive position in a tight labor 
market. The appeal of this free-enter- 
prise method of attacking the social and 
economic problems involved is obvious, 
in a nation dedicated to the acceptance 
of individual responsibility. 

The current demand for health and 
welfare benefits, initiated in large part 
by collective bargaining, has stimulated 
Group activity to a degree never before 
experienced. Labor-management negotia- 
tions have educated the buyers of Group 
insurance to the point where there is 
great selectivity in choosing an insurance 
carrier and the policies which will best 
meet given situations; for a company 
that can meet the strict performance 
standards required, the market is indeed 
plentiful. Many of the negotiated plans 
involve only individual employers, but 
there is also a powerful trend toward 
multi-employer, jointly-administered plans 
covering whole industries. 

The economic climate of the past few 
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HOWARD W. PIERPONT 


years has given Group life insurance a 
flourishing growth. It seems not so long 
ago that we were trying to convince 
prospects that a Group life benefit equal 
to at least one year’s salary should be 


made available to each employe; today, 
most of the applications for Group life 
request considerably higher amounts, 
and old plans are constantly being re- 
vised to provide benefits equal to two 
or three or more times the annual salary. 
Particularly, there is widespread recog- 
nition among both employers and insur- 
ance carriers of the unusual insurance 
needs of key personnel. 


Accident and Sickness Coverages 


As for the accident and sickness cov- 
erages, we might almost get the impres- 
sion that our work has barely begun, in 
spite of the impressive record of achieve- 
ment. Never before have Americans been 
so health-minded, and one logical devel- 
opment of this interest has been the 
evolution of over-all major medical ex- 
pense plans, sometimes referred to as 
comprehensive major medical or health 
care plans, Already very popular, it 
seems inevitable that major medical in- 
surance will be the plan of the future, 
in replacement of the multiple combina- 
tions of the older hospital-surgical- 
medical plans. It seems likely, moreover, 
that major medical will be able to en- 
large its scope; for example, intensive 
study has for some time been given to 
the far-from- simple problem of finding 
a sound underwriting basis for the in- 
clusion of benefits for the commoner 
dental procedures. 


Weekly Indemnity Covering 
Long-Term Disabilities 


Another source of new business is be- 
coming apparent in the inquiries we 
receive as to plans of weekly indemnity 


which will cover long-term disabilities. 
It is usually suggested that the weekly 
indemnity benefits be extended, in re- 
duced amounts, beyond the time-limit of 
the standard plan. There was some initial 
resistance to this idea on the part of 
insurance companies, with vivid mem- 
ories of their experience with total and 
permanent disability provisions during 
the depression years, but it was quickly 
recognized that any resemblance between 
the two types of coverage was only 
superficial. The total and permanent dis- 
ability feature brought about a forced 
association of life and disability benefits 








Howard W. Pierpont 


Mr. Pierpont has had a long and varied 
experience in the field of Group cover- 
age. A graduate of Dartmouth College 
he joined Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety in Cincinnati in 1932. A year and a 
half later he entered the Group depart- 
ment as a_ service supervisor, subse- 
quently serving as sales assistant and 
— manager of the Group depart- 


ars 1946 Mr. Pierpont held the post of 
divisional Group manager of the New 
England division and in the next year 
was appointed divisional Group manager 
in Chicago. In January, 1951, he was 
named manager of the central depart- 
ment and in 1955 of the north central 
department. 

His responsibilities as second vice 
president include direction of the sale 
of new business on all coverages includ- 
ing Group annuities. 





under one policy (an association which 
frequently defeated the purposes of life 
insurance) and the benefits payable 
were based upon an inflexible total bene- 
fit which was not necessarily related to 
the employe’s income or to his actual 
needs during disability. The proposed 
weekly indemnity plan, on the other 
hand, would provide benefits relating 
only to the need for salary continuance, 
they would be directly related to earn- 
ings and subject to modification through 
coordination with Social Security and 
disability pensions, and the extent of 
coverage could be limited by an age 
factor. 
Taxation Feature 


Our tax laws and regulations remain 
an important consideration in making a 
favorable prognosis for the sale of Group 
insurance, because of the way in which 
they encourage the use of the corporate 
dollar to provide such protection, with 
tax-deductible employer contributions 
and tax-free employe benefits. 

All of us are familiar with how our 
activities have been broadened by the 
new business opportunities inherent in 
the liberalizing of regulations governing 
insurance for small Groups, the enacting 
of laws permitting generous governmen- 
tal contributions to insurance for em- 
ployes of municipalities and other gov- 

(Continued on Page 58 
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The A. & H. Outlook Is Bright 
as we 


Start Our 2nd Half Century 


This agency, one of the oldest in the A. & H. market in 
Greater New York, is geared to even bigger sales activity as 
we start our second half century. We realize that if we are 
to retain our reputation as No. 1 agency of National Casualty 
Co., brokers must be kept abreast of the latest and most 
modern coverages. 


Our company has met this challenge by putting on the 
market GUARANTEED RENEWABLE policies covering both 
individual and family needs. In both cases they renew to age 
65 at option of the insured with company reserving the right 
to adjust premium on a particular class but not on an individ- 
ual case. 


1. THE INCOME DISABILITY POLICY 


For employed male risks only between ages of 16 to 59 
years inclusive. First day accident coverage if desired; 
sickness coverage—elimination periods from 14 to 90 
days. Accidental death benefits. 


2. HOSPITAL or NURSE EXPENSE POLICY 
Individual or Family Plan 


Age range from 18 to 59 years inclusive applicable to 
both policies. Children from one month to 17 years 
may be covered under family plan. 


Varying plans of daily hospital residence benefits up to 
$15 per day; benefits payable up to 120 days for any one 
accident or sickness. Miscellaneous benefits—up to 15 times 
daily hospital residence benefit on unallocated basis. 


Both policies offer expense benefits for a 30 day period for 
services of graduate nurse in home. Maternity expense benefits 
payable only under family policy. Surgical expense benefits 
optional. 


RATES ARE COMPETITIVE 





JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 


Manager, Eastern A. & H. Department 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


45 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4567 
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Insurance Has World-Wide Acceptance 


One of the life insurance companies doing a world-wide business is 
Sun Life of Canada which is operating in 25 different countries. As Sun 
Life some years ago was broadening its international market some great 
U. S. companies were relinquishing their foreign business in order to 
concentrate more on the American market. During the ’20’s Sun Life 
secured the foreign business of three of the largest American companies, 
and also acquired the entire business of more than a dozen smaller Can- 
adian and American companies. Over the years the Sun has withdrawn 
from some countries, including China, India and Japan, and it now has 
no offices in Continental Europe although it does have a large business 


in Great Britain. 


The Gold Book here presents pictures and careers of some of its 


leading sales representatives. 


Samuel Hirschmann, South Africa 


Samuel Hirschmann, South Africa, and 
a life member of Million Dollar Round 
Table, was born in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, and educated at Houghton Col- 





SAMUEL HIRSCHMANN 


lege there from which he matriculated 
in 1935. After leaving college he was 
engaged in various occupations until he 
joined the Sun in 1941 as a representa- 
tive attached to Johannesburg branch. 
For many years he has been one of the 
company’s top producers. 

During Mr. Hirschmann’s 16 years 
with the company he has qualified for 
Sun Life’s Top Producers Club 16 times. 
He is president of the Club and twice 
before held the same office. 
. Mr. Hirschmann speaks 
has an intense interest in music 


four lan- 


guages, 
and travel and has travelled widely in 
Africa and other parts of the world. 


Also, he is a golfer, a keen photographer 
and is fond of reading and philately. 
Devoting much of his spare time to the 
Zionist Movement he is a member of the 
South African Zionist Federation. He 
is regional representative for Africa of 
the Israeli Airlines, a member of the 
Transvaal Insurance Institute and, in 
North America, of the Philadelphia Un- 
derwriters Association. 

In recognition of his standing in the 
community Mr. Hirschmann was made 
Commissioner of Oaths in South Africa 
in 1953 by the Minister of Justice, an 
appointment normally granted only to 
members of the legal profession. 


E. W. Moreton, Puerto Rico 


E. W. (Bill) Moreton, a University 
of Vermont graduate, joined the Sun 
Life at San Juan, Puerto Rico, at the 
close of the year 1932, and 18 months 


E. W. MORETON 


later was holding the title of territorial 
vice-president in his company’s Produc- 
tion Club. Today Bill Moreton has com- 
pleted 24 consecutive years of member- 
ship in the club and has four times 
held executive office, the latest only a 
year ago. He has not far from $,000,- 
000 business in force and maintains a 
high renewal ratio. 


Miles F. Palmer, Alberta 


Miles F. Palmer, representing Sun Life 
in Edmonton, Alberta, has attained Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table qualifications 
four years in succession. 

Son of an Ontario barrister and a 
Highland Scots mother he was born at 
Fort Elgin, Ontario, of hardy pioneer 
stock. Although only 15 when the First 


World War broke out he served three 
years overseas with an Edmonton regi- 
ment and on his discharge spent the 
seven following years in a variety of 
sree nares purser on a river boat, in- 

tructor in a physical culture school, 
stock salesman and surveyor. For many 
years he was active in boxing, lacrosse, 
handball and football. For instance: he 





won the middleweight boxing champion- 
ship in 1925. 

During World War II he served as 
second in command of the 2nd Battalion 
Loyal Edmonton Regiment with the 
rank of major. 

He has long been a well-known citizen 
of Edmonton taking a leading part in 


PALMER 


MILES F. 


worthwhile charitable, civic and athletic 
activities. His civic and other affilia- 
tions include membership in Chamber 
of Commerce, the Boxing Commission, 
the Canadian Legion, the Edmonton 
Club, Men’s Club of Christ Church of 
which he was president, 19th Highland- 
ers Association, Pioneer Gun and Daniel 
Boone Gun Clubs. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion there. Mr. Palmer pyramids his 
production through repeat sales to peo- 
ple whose insurance programs he has 
initiated and over which he maintains 
constant guard and guidance. 

He has qualified for the Sun’s Pro- 
duction Club 30 times. He was the 
club’s president during the 1954-55 term. 
He has a near-perfect persistency rec- 
ord and has won the National Quality 
Award each year since it has been intro- 
duced in Canada. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
dren. 


Palmer have five chil- 


Victor Deitch, Indianapolis 


Victor Deitch, one of the top pro- 
ducers of the Sun Life, was born in 
Indianapolis and educated at Indiana 
University and University of Michigan. 
He majored in mathematics at the latter 
university and graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1923. A flair for 
mathematics led him to an interest in 
actuarial science, thence to life i insurance. 
He joined the Sun Life organization in 
Indianapolis in 1929. Mr. Deitch has 
qualified for Sun Life’s Top Producers 
Club on 24 occasions and as a club 
officer for 14 consecutive years. Twice 
he has been president of the club. He 
has qualified ten times for the Million 
Dollar Round Table and has twelve suc- 
cessive National Quality Awards to his 
credit. 

When Mr. Deitch first became presi- 
dent of Top Producers Club the manager 
of his branch said of him: “Vic Deitch’s 








VICTOR DEITCH 


way of doing things is a constant chal- 
lenge to the branch manager, to the 
staff, and to his associates to do a little 
bit better job themselves. He is willing 
to share any ideas and information which 
he feels will be of help to others. Of 
himself he demands the best, aspiring 
always to perfection in his work. He 
is a keen student of life insurance and 
public affairs.” 

Mr. Deitch is married and has two 
sons, one of whom is with the In- 
dianapolis branch. 


Charles E. Corney, London 


Charles Edward Corney of London, 
England, led the British Division of the 
Sun Life of Canada in personal produc- 
tion during the past 12 months. Born 
in London, he joined Sun Life there as 
a clerk in 1920. In 1925 he became a 
representative and has since qualified for 
Sun Life’s Top Producers Club on 26 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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The Trend In National Advertising 





By Life Insurance Companies 


By Cottn SmxkIN 


Assistant Manager, Public Information and Advertising Department, 


The Travelers 


History of the merchandising of almost every product indicates that 


advertising goes through three stages. 


The first stage introduces the product 


to the public, points out the pleasures and benefits of ownership. For you 
who do not remember that far back, automobile manufacturers advertised the 


“open road,” 


manufacturers advertised the ‘‘voices” 
The second phase, after the first had been 


the thrill of “seeing” live talent. 


the beautiful lakes and mountains to be visited; 


the radio 
of singers and comedians; television, 


accepted, went into mechanical specifications—the bore and stroke of the 


pistons, the number of tubes, 
often quoted price. 


product as almost a necessity instead of a luxury. 


the square-inch size of the picture, and very 
After a period of time the public came to regard the 


It gained such confidence 


in the manufacturers that it no longer cared whether the pistons were iron or 
aluminum, whether the circuit was superheterodyn—had two or twenty-two 
R.F. stages, automatic gain control or not. 

The third stage is brand recognition. Changes in color and styling, the 
addition of gimmicks and the introduction of minor conveniences offer the 





Bankers Life Continues 
Successful Formula 


EDWIN P. LEADER 
Advertising Manager 

Advertising for Bankers Life Com- 
pany is concentrating this year on 
specific policies and plans, This rep- 
resents a continuation of what we were 
doing at the end of 1956. Response to 
the advertising both from the public and 
from our own field sales organization 
has been most satisfactory. We're 
continuing to advertise in Better Homes 
& Gardens and Time in urban-type 
publications and in Successful Farming 
for rural coverage. 

Always, of course, we try to empha- 
size the “Double Duty Dollar” aspects 
of our life insurance contracts since 
we have been using this language over 
sO many years. 

As users of two-thirds or one-half 
page units generally speaking, we have 
come to a relative standardization of 
advertising format. One exception to 
that was an ad run this year which 
was without any illustration— an _all- 
type and headline ad. Otherwise there 
hasn’t been too much change in our 
advertising activity during the current 
year. 


Connecticut General Ads 
Build Company Prestige 


W. K. PAYNTER 
Director, Advertising and 
Public Relations 


Connecticut General’s 1957 national 
advertising camp: aign continues to fea- 
ture the company’s Group insurance and 
Group pension products and _ services. 
This year, in addition to using 13 pages 
in Time and Newsweek, we are also 
using 13 pages in Business Week. 

Our ads focus attention more directly 
this year, than previously, on the com- 
pany’s exclusive B. E. U. service, short 
for Better Employe Understanding of 
Group benefits. 

Ne are continuing the distinctive 


excuse for brand name advertising. 


second car, radio or TV set. 


Finally comes suggestion to buy a 


A review of current national advertising does not immediately reveal 


any uniformity as to which stage life insurance is in. 


A few of the ads are 


in the first stage indicating that some companies do not realize that the public, 
especially since the G.I. arrangement, is pretty well sold on the idea of life 
insurance. Certainly, some companies are in the second stage, listing policy 
specifications and rates. Others are approaching the third stage. The premium 
budget plan is one of the added attractions. The mortgage and educational 
contracts are for the two or three-policy families. We may never have fish- 
tail or wing-swept policies, but at least one company has restyled its con- 


tracts and others doubtless have it under consideration. 


We may conclude 


that life insurance advertising is in a state of transition, mostly between the 


second and third stages. 


There has been marked improvement in recent 


years, both in quantity and quality, and there is little doubt that this growth 


will continue in future years. 


What the companies are doing in 1957 is described below. 





silhouette, for the sixth year, but with 
a change of pace, using a group of 
people, a single dominant illustration 
and a panel technique. We are also 
using a new Connecticut General mono- 
gram in our 1957 ads. 

In Business Week, we are running 
nine silhouette ads, and, on an exper- 
imental basis, three photographic ads 
with a realism technique. 

Our ads do not seek replies. They 
are directed to building company pres- 
tige and name familiarity. And it is 
our belief that sales of all lines benefit 
along with our Group products. Field 
reports would indicate that our objec- 
tives are being met. 





“Living Insurance” of 
Equitable Now In 4th Year 


CHARLES R. CORCORAN 
Second Vice President 


Readership studies of Equitable’s 
advertising in mass circulation maga- 
zines show a consistently high public 
recognition of “Living Insurance,” as 
the Society completes its third year of 
emphasizing this theme in its national 
advertising. In 1957 the Equitable’s ad- 
vertising budget was increased to cover 
Look and Parents’ magazines as well 
as Life and the Saturday Evening Post 
in the general magazine field. Emphasis 
again was on dramatic, layout-domina- 
ting photographs, many of children in 
familiar, appealing situations, accompan- 
ied by brief, nontechnical copy showing 
how Living Insurance provides for the 
needs of the living—basic family pro- 
tection, funds for education and retire- 
ment and “even the roof over your 
head.” 

There has been a tremendous response 
to the advertising from two directions. 
First, requests for photos, ad reprints 
and information from a broad cross- 
section of magazine readers have been 
heavy, most requests including high 
praise for the style and treatment of 
the ads. Second, the photographs them- 
selves, selected from many thousands 
submitted by amateurs and professionals 





all over the world, are becoming col- 
lectors’ items among artists and photog- 
raphers and, in turn, more unsolicited 
photographs are being received all the 
time. 

Among numerous awards received for 
this current ad series are citations from 
the Saturday Review and the Art Dir- 
ectors of New York. “Living Insurance” 
ads have twice won the Life Adver- 
tisers Association’s Award of Excellence. 

In addition to the “human situation” 
campaign described the Society contin- 
ued its farm magazine campaign featur- 
ing Equitable farm policyholders, its 
institutional campaign contrasting Liv- 
ing Insurance today with life insurance 
a century ago, and launched a new 
series of business ads in Fortune, 
Nation’s Business and Business Week. 

These business ads were a new ven- 
ture in insurance advertising. Drawn 
by famous cartoonists, including Peter 
Arno, copy was in the form of humor- 
ous dialogue between a deceased busi- 
nessman and a widow or partner his 
death had affected. The series is at- 
racting wide attention and drawing a 
fair coupon response. 

All advertising is greatly liked by 
the sales force, as judged from their 
enthusiastic comments and the fact that 
orders for tie-in merchandising aids are 
heavier than in any previous year. 





Franklin Life Says 
“Thank You, America” 


FRANCIS J. O’BRIEN 
Vice President and Director 
of Sales Promotion 


Currently we are preparing the third 
of a series of national advertisements 
appearing during the year 1957 in Time, 
Newsweek, U. S. News & World Report 
and Forbes. The theme has been largely 
an institutional one, calling attention of 
the American public to the exceptional 
growth of the Franklin Life Insurance 
Company, and the remarkable accep- 
tance of Franklin policy contracts by 
the American people. One ad, for ex- 


ample, was captioned, “Thank You, 
America”; the most recent one will be 
captioned “You Wrote the Story of 
Franklin’s Amazing Growth.” 

In addition to the high readership 
and the quality readership attainable 
through these publications, we _ believe 
the company obtains exceptional value 
from this advertising through the mer- 
chandising of the ad by way of reprints, 
newspaper mats, etc. 

We plan of course, to continue our 
procedure of promoting the sale of 
special plans through national advertis- 
ing. 


Guardian Life Tailors 
Copy To Fit Media 


JOHN A. BUCKLEY, JR. 
Director of Public Relations 


Our national advertising effort in 1957, 
with a slightly increased appropriation 
over 1956, continued to have as its pri- 
mary objective the building of name 
recognition, public acceptance and pres- 
tige for the Guardian and its representa- 
tives. The 1957 campaign again emph- 
asizes the company name by incorpora- 
ting the “Guardian” in each headline. 
The advertisements are built around 
some of the many needs that life insur- 
ance meets, and specific policies are 
featured as “Guardians”. For example, 
our flexible Life Income Endowment 
plan is featured in a retirement ad as 
“Guardian of Tomorrow’s Leisure”; the 
Family Guardian policy as “Guardian of 
Your Family’s Future,” etc. 

We are continuing to use large single 
illustrations taking somewhat more than 
50% of the page, with lay-out very sim- 
ilar to our ads in 1956 to maintain 
identification. And since Guardian has 
been a strong brokerage company for 
many years, our copy includes a ref- 
erence to “your local Guardian repre- 
sentative or your own broker.” 

In scheduling. our ads we attempted 
to select magazines so that the subject 
of our ad would tie in with the interests 
of the readers that made him select that 
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e Meeting Media Print Competition 


e Living Insurance 


e New Contracts Discussed 


magazine. For example, an advertise- 
ment on mortgage insurance appeared 
in the American Home, one on key 
man insurance in Fortune and Business 
Week, and one on jumping juvenile in 
Parents’ magazine. 
Other magazines on our schedule 
include Time, Red Book, Coronet, News- 
week, the New Yorker and the New 
York Times Sunday magazine. 


Jefferson Standard Uses 
Anniversary Theme 


SETH C. MACON, CLU 


Superintendent of Agencies and 
Sales Director 


Because this is our 50th Anniversary 
year, we used a series of one-column 
ads in Time and Saturday Evening Post 
during the month of August - our birth 
month. 

One of these ads featured the Anniver- 
sary theme and the other one was based 
on our 4% interest paid on accumulated 
dividends and funds held to provide 
income to policyholders and_ benefici- 
aries. 


Hancock Coupons All 
Print Media Ads 


MARGARET DIVVER 
Advertising Manager 


An innovation for us was the use 
of television for the first time. We 
co-sponsored with Radio Corporation of 
America five “Producer’s Showcase” pro- 
ductions. 

This took the lion’s share of our 
budget so that our print media list 
was reduced to four publications: Life, 
Look, U. S. News and World Report 
and Reader’s Digest with five insertions 
in each of these publications consisting 
of four single pages black and white. 
Life, Look and U. S. News had been 
on our list previously, but this is the 
first time we have used Reader’s Digest. 

The general layout of our advertise- 
ments is similar to that used in previous 
years which consist of a dominating 
illustration and brief copy. Due also 
to the restrictions television imposed 
on our budget we suspended the “Know 
America Better” four color series which 
we had been running for ten years in 
national media. All advertisements were 
illustrated with Halsmann photographs 
of worried young men concerned with 
the financial future of their families. 
This was really a development of the 
theme introduced in 1956 which had 
used a double illustration showing a 
man worried about his obligations and 
the same man in a brighter mood be- 
cause he has taken care of them with 
life insurance. 

Advertisements stressed single needs 
such as mortgage and education as well 
as broad over-all protection for the 
family. While our advertisements have 
used a cost illustration they have not 
stressed any specific policy. 

All print advertisements were cou- 
poned and offered a booklet on the gen- 
eral subject of life insurance protection 
entitled “What You Should Know Be- 
fore You Buy Life Insurance.” 

The commericals on our television 
programs were divided between public 


service type of messages stressing 
health and better living, and “hard sell” 
commericals stressing the need for more 
adequate life insurance protection. Two 
booklets were offered on the public 
service type commercials—one on the 
general subject of diet entitled “What 
To Eat and Why,” and the other en- 
titled “How To Get The Most Out Of 
Life.” The “hard sell” commercials 
offered the same booklet as the print 
advertisements “What You Should 
Know Before You Buy Life Insurance.” 
Our appropriation was increased by 
approximately a half million dollars. 


Lincoln National Life 
Features Three Plans 


JOHN P. WHITE 
Advertising Manager 


LNL’s present advertising campaign 
uses both institutional and direct-sell 
advertisements. Both sell, but at a dif- 
ferent pace. Our 1957 advertising repre- 
sents both a continuation and an expan- 
sion of the themes of previous years. 
Institutional advertising which has been 
a part of our picture for many years is 
now concentrated in February when in- 
terest in Abraham Lincoln is unusually 
great. The direct-sell ads promote spe- 
cific policies which have door-opener ap- 
peal. Retirement ads appear in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post; Juvenile insurance 
ads in Parents’; and Group ads in For- 
tune and Nation’s Business. In addition, 
when the company introduced its 4- Di- 
mensional premiums, we supported the 
field force with a Saturday Evening Post 
ad and also with cooperative newspaper 
advertising. This type of advertising is 
particularly helpful. It not only delivers 
direct-selling messages to the public, it 
also serves as the basis for sales tools 
which our agents can and do use. 

Our 1957 advertising represents a sub- 
stantial increase over the previous year’s 
and enables us to add three magazines 
to our schedule. 


Mass. Mutual Expands 
National Advertising 


SENECA M. GAMBLE 
Advertising Manager 


Massachusetts Mutual has introduced 
a powerful new Business and Group in- 
surance campaign in Fortune magazine, 
starting with a 2-page spread in the Oc- 
tober issue. This ad is headlined, “Will 
You Hold Your Key Men Over the Next 
Ten Years?” Later ads in the series will 
be on Group Pensions, Buy and Sell 
Arrangements, Partial Stock Redemp- 
tion, and Group Medical Care. 

Fortune cover reprints of each ad, 
reply cards, and direct mail letters for 
home office and local mailing are avail- 
able for field use in cultivating the large 
and growing market in which Massa- 
chusetts Mutual is already intensely ac- 
tive. 

The campaign was officially announced 
to the general agents in a letter from 
Vice President Charles H. Schaaff. This 
was followed by a teaser fanfare letter 
from Fortune, enclosing a bugle for 
sounding the assembly of agency meet- 
ings for discussing the campaign and 
distributing printed announcements to 
the sales representatives. : 





COLIN SIMKIN 


Massachusetts Mutual believes that 
this concerted activity will be even more 
successful than previous business insur- 
ance sales drives. 

Also added to the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual schedule is Life which will carry 
five full-page messages during the ad- 
vertising year started September lst. 
These ads will cover individual and fam- 
ily protection plans which will continue 
receiving attention in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Time and Newsweek, each 
of these publications to carry eight pages 
as in past years. 

Massachusetts Mutual’s Thanksgiving 
message which has received high praise 
from clergymen and laymen of various 
denominations will be run again in No- 
vember, but with a new Norman Rock- 
well illustration, Another annual favor- 
ite, the Easter message will also be re- 
peated. 

As in previous years, 
magazine ads will be low-pressure in 
sales tone. Ads on specific needs and 
policy plans will carry maximum sales 
punch. 

Massachusetts Mutual, fully aware of 
the accomplishments of all life under- 
writers and proud of the outstanding 
achievements of its own field force, 
recognizes the important role of adver- 
tising in the continuing implementation 
of life insurance service to the public. 
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Metropolitan Health Ads 
Earn High Readership 


HENRY R. GEYELIN 
Manager Advertising Service 


In 1957 Metropolitan is continuing the 
public service health and saftety adver- 
tising campaign which has been in effect 
since 1922. Aimed at keeping people in- 
formed of the latest developments on 
subjects such as blood pressure, cancer, 
heart disease, safe driving, etc., this 
campaign continues to elicit a stream of 
letters of commendation from health 
authorities, opinion leaders, and people 
in all walks of life. These messages are 
carried in leading magazines of the 
United States and Canada with a com- 
bined circulation of more than 37,000,000. 
Radio announcements bring “Good Hints 
for Good Health” to people of the 
United States and Canada over 48 radio 
stations in major cities. 

Starch surveys continue to indicate 
a very high readership of Metropolitan’s 
magazine advertisements, with many at- 
taining top ranking, or close to it, in 
terms of readers per dollar. In an 
effort to further disseminate this health 
and welfare information, reprints of each 
advertisement, including a schedule of 
Metropolitan’s radio announcements, are 
made available for distribution by the 
agents. From all indications, this Health 
and Welfare campaign is accomplishing 
its objective of helping people toward a 








safer and happier life. In addition, a 
tremendous amount of good will is being 
generated by this public service effort. 

Metropolitan is also running a special 
advertising campaign in Life Magazine 
designed to point up the local character 
of Metropolitan service as rendered by 
its representatives. Starting in 1954 this 
campaign also features specific insurance 
needs and introduces new insurance pol- 
icies. These advertisements are thorough- 
ly merchandised both to the Metro- 
politan’s sales force and the consumer 
public. From all indications this cam- 
paign is proving most effective both in 
sales motivation and consumer interest. 


Mutual Benefit Life Again 
To Feature Fieldmen 
GORDON HULL 


Director of Sales Services 





Mutual Benefit’s 1957 national adver- 
tising follows the same pattern success- 
fully established in last year’s campaign. 
We again feature our fieldmen, in in- 
creased number, ~~ the * ‘Your Mutual 
Benefit Life Man Says” banner in one- 
column ads that appear in Post, Time, 
Fortune, Wall Street Journal, Journal of 
American Medical Association and Scho- 
lastic. 

The program covers all areas of pros- 
pecting: Post and Time ads are aimed 
directly at family security situations; 
Fortune and Wall Street Journal ads at 
business prospects; Scholastic at to- 
morrow’s market and JAMA (Journal 
of American Medical Association) at 
doctors. 

Mutual Benefit ads are bold and eye- 
catching with a complete family resem- 
blance—with stopper headlines and in- 
formative life insurance messages that 
implant sales ideas in the readers’ minds. 

Selective ad reprints offered our field- 
men can insure that prospects see the 


ads that are directed to their specific 
needs. The attractive cover style re- 
prints draw the reader inside in a re- 


ceptive state of mind to read the Mutual 
Benefit message. Reprints play an impor- 
tant part in our advertising program, 
and are well merchandised and used 
They give a double exposure to our ad- 
vertising program. 


Mutual of N. Y. Stresses New 
Rates and Payment Plans 


RUSSELL V. VERNET 
Director of Advertising 


MONY continues to place its major 
emphasis on national magazines. Our 
current program began in April this year, 
although MONY had been using na- 
tional magazines consistently for many 
years prior to that time. The beginning 
of this year’s campaign was timed to 
coincide with the national sales meeting 
that was held in New York during the 
first week in April. The major news 
at that meeting was the introduction of 
the “discount” concept as applied to our 
premium rates. The campaign began 
with double spreads in selected maga- 
zines. An additional color was used in 
the spreads for special attention and 
emphasis. The campaign has continued 
as single pages. 

We are not promoting specific policies 
or “needs.” We are putting the emphasis 
on the story of our new premium rates, 
with an incidental copy reference to 
“MONY-MATIC,” the new pre-author- 
ized check plan. There have been no 
basic changes in the type of art or lay- 
out; we continue to use photographs for 
illustrations. The only changes in our 
schedule of media are occasioned by the 
unfortunate demise of Collier’s and the 
recent entrance of Reader’s Digest into 
the advertising picture. 

MONY will spend significantly more 
for national advertising during 1957, but 
this is made possible by supplementary 
funds made available because of the im- 
portance of the story we have to tell. 
Further appropriations and expenditures 
will depend, of course, upon many con- 
tingencies, but there is no definitely 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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pre 29 Years — 


% An organization keyed 
to the best in service for 
Brokers and Surplus Writ- 
ers, with a complete line 
of contracts both standard 
and sub-standard. 


%* We also have a complete 
Portfolio of accident, 
Sickness and Hospitalization 
contracts. [commercial and 
non-can.] 

% Our Insured Pension 
System [guaranteed issue] 
is ideal for your client with 
up to 25 employees. 


THE S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY, INC. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


347 Madison Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-1190 





For detailed information call 


Herbert Frankford 
Helen Kimball 
Edward Leonard 
S. S. Wolfson 
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Sawchuk Was A 


Andrew Sawchuk, who for ten years 
has been a district agent of The Pruden- 
tial in Los Angeles, had the distinction 
of serving as one of the 12 American 
interpreters who took part in the now 
famous Yalta Conference at which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Winston Churchill and 
Joseph Stalin got together toward the 
end of World War II. He speaks the 
Russian language as smoothly and ex- 
pertly as the native Russian downs 
vodka. Memories of what took place 
during this historic meeting of the Big 
Three are still vivid in Sawchuk’s mind. 
But since he was sworn to secrecy about 
much of what transpired at Yalta this 
ex-Navy yeoman, first class, now con- 
fines his reminiscences to the human 
side. 

Worked in Tank Plant 


Son of a former soldier who was in 
the Russian Army before the Revolution, 
Andy studied criminology at Los An- 
geles City College for a year before he 
decided he wasn’t exactly a Jack Webb 
type. Leaving college he went to work 
for a company which manufactured M-5 
light tanks where he remained for seven 
years before Uncle Sam informed him 
in March, 1943 that his services were 
needed to help win the war. Wanting to 
be a soldier since his childhood days he 
expected to be assigned to Army ord- 
nance because of his civilian experience. 
Instead he was sent to the Navy. 

Near the end of basic training at Far- 
ragut, Idaho, the camp commandant 
called him in, congratulated him on his 
new assignment and told him to report 
to Camp Crowder in Missouri to receive 
communications and land combat train- 
ing. 

Assigned to Yalta 


After various assignments in London 
and Paris, Andy got special orders which 
designated him to attend the Yalta Con- 
ference as an interpreter for the Ameri- 
can general staff (although he didn’t 
know it at the time). He and the other 
members of the carefully screened 12- 
man enlisted team of interpreters were 
flown to Naples, Italy, where they 
boarded the USS Memphis for the last 
lap of their rendezvous with historv. 
Andy had no idea of his destination until 
the ship headed for the Dardanelles— 
then he knew his mission lay in the land 
his father had left in 1913 to come to 
the U. S. When his ship docked at 
Sevastopol, the journey to Yalta con- 
tinued by motor convoy. 

Yeoman Sawchuk acted as liaison of- 
ficer at the Yalta Conference between 
the American and Russian naval forces. 
He worked almost around the clock dur- 
ing his stay of two weeks at the secret 
meeting of the Big Three which actu- 
ally was held in the summer palace of 
the last Russian czar at Livadia about 
two miles from the town of Yalta. 

“I slept on a cot in the palace,” says 
Andy. “Facilities weren’t bad. The Rus- 
sians had considerately set up a barber 
shop for our use and even staffed it with 
a manicurist. They tried to be the best 
of hosts, but forgot one thing — that 
Americans are very clean people and 
like a shower every day. Unfortunately, 
they overlooked this particular trait and 
one bathtub had to suffice for the sev- 
eral hundred men present.” 


Some Comments on Russians 


Andy describes the Yalta Conference 
as “a glorified cocktail party. Every din- 
ing table flowed with wine, champagne 
and, of course, lots and lots of vodka. 
The Russians were forever toasting 
something. Although I wasn’t an insur- 
ance agent then, I learned in short order 
that the best insurance against the 
potent ‘kick’ of vodka is to line your 
stomach with olive oil.” 

Andy says the Russian soldiers were 
amazed that all the Americans wore 
watches and rings and couldn’t under- 


Yalta Interpreter 





ANDREW SAWCHUK 


stand the closeness between American 
enlisted men and officers. What amazed 
American servicemen, in turn, was the 
absence of adding machines in Russian 
banks (they used abacus boards) and the 
complete lack of souvenirs. Andy used 
his American ingenuity, however, and 
brought home two souvenirs—a smooth 
stone from the Black Sea and pictures 
he had taken “when the Russian soldiers 
weren't looking.” Surprisingly, the Rus- 
sians didn’t check Americans for cam- 
eras at the time. 


He Joins Prudential 


When Andy returned to civilian life, 
he went back to his old job as an ord- 
nance inspector with the U. S. Spring 
& Bumper Co. It wasn’t long before he 
realized that his chance for advance- 
ment was limited, so he began to think 
about getting into a field with a secure 
future and unlimited opportunity to get 
ahead. In March, 1947, Andy started a 
new career as an agent for Prudential— 
one which he intends to pursue for his 
lifetime. ; 

Why did Andy choose Prudential? 
“During the war I saw the Rock of 
Gibraltar,” he says, “and I figured that 
the company that used the Rock of 
Gibraltar as its trademark must be pretty 
solid.” 

So ten years ago he entered the dis- 
trict office of Prudential in East Los 
Angeles where he found that courtesy, 
a genuine interest in people and his abil 
ity to plan made three of the best assets 
an agent can have. 


Group Insurance Market 


(Continued from Page 53) 


ernment units, the financial assistance 
given by industry to educational institu- 
tions, and the evolution of new enter- 
prises evolving from the startling ad- 
vances in chemistry and physics which 
have characterized our times. ’ 
Here at the Equitable we have just 
completed the best six months ever re- 
corded for Group coverages, both life 
and disability. We do not, however, re- 
gard this as a feat calling for celebra- 
tion, but as an authentic and encourag- 
ing index of future growth. The coming 
years will, of course, present many a new 
problem to us and to all other under- 
writers of Group insurance, but the flexi- 
bility which has always characterized our 
industry will surely permit us to meet 
the challenge and to cooperate with em- 
ployers in giving the American worker 
all of the insurance protection which 
the needs of the future may dictate. 
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New ideas 


help maintain 30% gain at — 
The Schmidt Agency 


The drive in any creative business is fueled by ideas. And there’s nothing we like better 


than trying out new ones! 


For example, gone is the day of the single supervisor at Schmidt’s. We now have five super- 
visors, each with his own sales unit, each gaining invaluable management experience along the 


way. 


And out on Long Island our two new District Agencies, mere ideas until recently, are con- 


tributing important business to our totals. 


We’ve made successful use of ideas about business insurance and pensions, service to 
brokers, manpower (the getting and the holding) and sales promotion. Each has helped to bring 
us from 8th place in New England Life (1956) to 4th place through last June . . . with a 30% 


production gain maintained throughout that period. 


We feel it’s always a good idea to encourage good ideas! 


THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


ROGER W. SCHMIDT, C.L.U. General Agents ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, C.L.U. 
270 Madison Avenue - - - New York 16, N.Y. 


MUrray Hill 5-7200 


NEW ENGLAND 
Miu LY FE Lene een 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA~1635 
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omen Own $60 Billion Of Life Insurance 


And 22 Million Are Members Of Working Force Of Country; 
They Have Almost As Many Stock Security Shares As Men 
Possess; Modern Family Life Truly A Partnership 


o 


“From Heaven’s Protection to Social 
Security” was the startling title of an 
article published last year by Charm 
Magazine. Perhaps some of The Gold 
Book readers remember that old ballad, 
“Heaven will protect the working girl.” 
Today, the Social Security Administra- 
tion reports 44,000,000 women having 
Social Security numbers with earned 
credits to their accounts. (Oddly enough 
many more numbers have been requested 
but never used.) 


22 Million U. S. Women Are Workers 


The National Manpower Council has 
just published its book entitled Woman- 
power. This shows one-third of all work- 
ers in the labor force are women and 
girls—22 million strong. Of these, three- 
fifths are married women “with husbands 
present” (that’s Government description). 
This means that more than 13 million 
wives are contributing to the family in- 
come, helping maintain standards of liv- 
ing and education for the family, and 
sharing in the job of building up financial 
independence for later years for husband 
and wife. 

"The same report shows one-fifth of the 
nation’s income in the form of wages 
and salaries is earned by women. For 
1955, the Council estimates their earnings 
at $42 billion (an even larger total of 
$50 billion is probable today). ; 

Women’s abilities in the business 
world are being recognized by promotion 
into positions of “middle management. 
This trend is very real, but also very 
uneven. In some businesses women have 
been appointed to top level positions. 
Women serve on a few boards of di- 
rectors where, without self-consciousness 
on anyone’s part, they contribute the 
wisdom derived from their knowledge and 
experience, thus carrying their full share 
of responsibility for the directing of the 
corporation. 

“Family Money” and Its Uses 


If we turn from earned salaries and 
wages to consider inherited wealth, re- 
liable estimates are impossible to come 
by. Let me point out one reason for this 
difficulty. It stems from ways in which 
men have always tried to provide for 
wife and children and even grandchil- 
dren. Family trusts frequently are set 
up to give an income to a widow through- 
out her life, then income to sons and 
daughters, and the principal to be dis- 
persed among grandchildren. While the 
widow has throughout her lifetime abun- 
dant income, she does not “own” nor 
“control” the wealth that produces it. 

In the life insurance business we are 
thoroughly familiar with corresponding 
arrangements, Settlement options give a 
woman financial security throughout her 
lifetime without necessarily having con- 
trol of the principal. Another way of 
saying this is that she has assured in- 
come without the worrying responsibility 
for making investments and reinvest- 
ments. 


By Marion STEVENS EBERLY 
Director, Women’s Division, Institute of Life Insurance 





Bradford Bachrach 
MARION STEVENS EBERLY 


Very often—perhaps in most cases— 
life insurance benefits paid to a widow 
are not looked upon as “wealth she 
owns” but rather as family money for 
upbringing and educating children and 
for keeping her from ever becoming a 
financial burden on those same children 
when grown. 


4,455,000 Women Own Stock Securities 


What about women and the _ stock 
market? The 1956 census of the New 
York Stock Exchange shows 4,455,000 
women shareholders to 4,175,000 men. 

Ah, you may say, but the 4,175,000 
men shareholders own a great many 
more shares than the women sharehold- 
ers who outnumber them. True enough— 
but not by such a long shot as scme 
would imagine. Excluding shareholdings 
in joint accounts and in the names of 
brokers and nominees, males hold 2,100,- 
000,000 shares compared with 1,710,000,000 
for females. 

Lest you think stock ownership is con- 
centrated in the hands of women of 
wealth it is interesting to note that a 
profile of the average woman. stock- 
holder, according to the president of the 
New York Exchange, shows that she is 
most often a housewife and “admits to 
having celebrated her 48th birthday.” 
Her family income averages $6,000 a 
year and she owns shares in four com- 
panies. 

Why Women Are Owners of 
Life Insurance 
As to life 


ownership of insurance, 


women now own $60 billion of it. As far 
as surveys go, there is a strong indica- 
tion that about two-thirds of the annual 





purchases by women are made by those 
who work away from home—by the 
women whose earnings in 1955 totaled 
$42 billion and today must total consid- 
erably more. 

“Wife insurance” for families of mod- 
erate means accounts for part of this 
$60 billion figure, for women who work 
at home in the full-time job of home- 
making and child care have a true eco- 
nomic value to their families in addition 
to all the other more obvious values. 

Women of wealth, whether currently 
wives or widows, own life insurance for 
protecting family interests by furnishing 
liquid assets when needed, and for in- 
terim family income until the estate is 
cleared. 

We in life insurance see clearly that 
working women, young wives skillful in 
homemaking, and women of considerable 
wealth, all use life insurance to furnish 
money for family goals. We believe this 
attitude towards money penetrates into 
homes everywhere in this country. 


Broadened Partnership of 
Modern Marriage 


Let us consider for a moment “Woman, 
the Consumer.” Her influence must not 
be underestimated. We suggest it should 
not be over-estimated either. 

In the broadened partnership that is 
modern marriage, women share responsi- 
bility with their husbands for major as 
well as for minor financial decisions. 
Husband and wife may agree on the 
desirability of owning Superduper Model 
X car, but she goes with him—as many 
dealers can attest—to figure out how 
much the family can actually manage as 
a down payment and for monthly install- 
ments. Banks also report this husband 
and wife consultation about loans. Many 
a life insurance agent knows, to his woe 
or satisfaction, that the same wifely word 
often tips the scales in one direction or 
the other when it comes to a family 
decision about life insurance. 


Spending Habits of Family 


Studies made of American spending 
patterns indicate that women spend di- 
rectly more than half the money going 
into goods and services each year. In 
1956 that meant more than half of an 
enormous $267.2 billion. Indirectly, or in 
partnership with men, women influence 
the spending of countless numbers of the 
remaining billions that go for goods and 
services. 

3ut husband and children too influ- 
ence the spending habits of the woman 
in the family. When she selects cereals, 
bread, sport clothes and sometimes even 
“ ” ° - ° 
Sunday best,” she is carrying out defi- 
nite requests. The woman often acts as 
purchasing agent, carrying out decisions 
made by other members of the family. 

The more one studies serious surveys, 
the more one must conclude that the 
modern family in this country is truly 
a partnership in which both husband and 
wife are well informed, make decisions 








Marion Stevens Eberly 


Mrs. Eberly heads a national program 
whose purpose is two-fold. First is to 
give women information they seek from 
the life insurance business which will 
help them meet their responsibilities as 
wives, mothers, homemakers, breadwin- 
ners, community leaders and _ citizens, 
Second is to alert all segments of the 
life insurance business to attitudes and 
points of view expressed by women and 
to those family problems of great con- 
cern to women and having some relation 
to life insurance. She has become one 
of the principal writers, speakers and 
conference leaders on what she terms 
the economic facts of life as they con- 
cern women.” ‘ 
Appointed by the State Department 
Mrs. Eberly recently spent 19 days in 
Washington as alternate delegate and 
vice chairman of U. S. delegation to the 
12th assembly of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women. She also serves 
on the correspondence committee on 
women’s work, appointed by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization of Geneva. 
For her nine years work as consultant 
of New York State Department of Com- 
merce she received a special citation 
from Governor Dewey. She has held 
office in many women’s organizations 
and cooperates with community groups 
of many kinds, with club women, Gov- 
ernment bureaus and particularly with 
the Cooperative Extension Service. 
Mrs. Eberly is mother of three chil- 
dren and grandmother of four boys and 
three girls, ‘ 
ae 
jointly, share the responsibility for car- 
rying them out, and set future family 
goals together. ; 
Life here is family-oriented. Men have 
always looked upon their earnings as 
family money. Now that women are 
earning a significant portion of the fam- 
ily income they, too, look upon it as 
family money, not as “women’s wealth.” 





Family Orientation of Life Insurance 


Our life insurance business is obviously 
family-oriented. There is a challenge to 
us in all the social and economic changes 
taking place in the working and living 
patterns of women today. Food process- 
ing companies compete, rivalling each 
other to present pre-cooked foods that 
meet nutritional standards, are appetiz- 
ing and require a minimum of time and 
energy for final preparation and serving. 

What can the competitive life insur- 
ance business do to capture the imagina- 
tion, the enthusiasm and the loyalty of 
this family-oriented woman who knows 
the value of dollars earned, the satisfac- 
tion of dollars saved for some specific 
purpose, and the urgency with which 
dollars can be needed? 

Furnishing dollars when needed is our 
business. 
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On October 1, 1957, Keane & Warner, 
Inc. completed 10 years of service to New York 
insurance brokers and agents. Starting from 
scratch in 1947, our phenomenal growth is 
directly attributed to many factors. However, 


OUR TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


the first and all important factor is the wonder- 
ful loyalty reflected in the continuous patron- 
age we have received from well over 1,000 
producers of Accident & Health lines. This 


support has enabled us to grow in terms of— 








1. Service rendered, particularly with respect to fast settlement of claims. 


2. Providing constantly expanding coverages through our representation of five 
of the country's finest Accident & Health companies, for which we proudly act as 
General Agents. 


contributed to our success — both producers 
and companies—and to our excellent and high- 
ly competent staff who have stayed with us year 
after year. They handle all the voluminous 
details of the office with smoothness, speed and 
accuracy. So, to the following, our personal 
thanks: 


From the opening week in October, 1947, 
when our total premium volume was $748 we 
have reached the point now where we supply 
producers and their clients with coverage ap- 
proaching $1,000,000 of premium. 


Our sincere gratitude goes to all who have 


MISS KATHRYN STAHL, Office Manager 
MRS. PATRICIA KICKLIN, Claims 

MISS FLORENCE JONES, Cashier 

MISS HELEN POLIOKA, Underwriter 

MR. SPARKS YANTIS, Brokerage Manager 


We pledge continued, uninterrupted effort to our many producer friends, to assure them, 
individually and collectively, of sound underwriting—broad and varied coverages—prompt and 
fair claim service. 


The companies which we represent as general agents for Accident & Health exclusively are 
American Casualty Co., of Reading, Pa., Provident Life & Casualty Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., Aetna 
Insurance Co., of Hartford, The United States Life Insurance Co. of City of New York and Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co. of San Francisco, Calif. 


KEANE & WARNER, INC. 
Specializing in A. & H. Exclusively 


Robert J. Keane Reuben Warner 


150 BROADWAY - - - - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Phone: WOrth 4-3670 
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Sa Fhecil of Heuschadtd Se hdive 


But Whether Husband, Widow Or Self- 
Supporting Spinster Emphasis Should 
Point To How Life Insurance Lightens 


Responsibilities. 


Husband and Wife Texas Team 
Each a Million Dollar Writer 


In less than four years in the business 
Williemett Rowland, Southwestern Life, 
San Antonio, qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table, of which she is now 
a qualifying and repeating member. Be- 
fore joining Southwestern in 1948 she 
had been with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, after service with the U. S. 





ROWLAND 


WILLIEMETT 


Army in the Caribbean from 1941 to 


She and her husband, O. G. Rowland, 
CLU, who is also with Southwestern, are 
a husband and wife team who have 
each qualified for MDRT in 1957. 

She had only a few years’ residence 
in San Antonio and a small circle of 
friends when she started selling insur- 
ance, wrote $230,991 in her first eight 
months; her paid- ye business totaled 
$342,786 in 1949 and she wrote $1,092,937 
in 1951. 

Mrs. Rowland doesn’t think being a 
woman has anything to do with success 
or failure in life insurance; she operates 
on the theory that her sex isn’t particu- 
larly noticed by prospects. “Life insur- 
ance selling is a profession,” she says, 
“Men and women will both listen to you 
if you really know what you're talking 
about.” 

Her advice to fledgling agents: “Every 
time you dream about selling the big 
case, go out and sell the small one. 

“I try to find out what a prospect is 
trying to accomplish in life,” she said 
to The Gold Book, “and then I show 
him what I think is the best solution 
for his problem and why. I try to make 
it a simple, flexible plan. About 50% 


of my policyowners are women. They 
buy retirement type policies, with or 
without insurance, depending on their 
needs.” 

Mrs. Rowland is a life member of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. She has qualified a number of 
times for membership in the Leaders’ 
Round Table of Texas and has won the 
National Quality Award eight times. 





omen Al gen bs 


Urges Beneficiary to Put Part of 
Proceeds in Additional Insurance 


Sophie Lubroth, Bergen-Eiber agency, 
Mutual Trust Life, Brooklyn, sells mainly 


to husbands and fathers, recommending , 


her company’s family income policy. 
“I tell my own story,” she said to The 
Gold Book. “I was left a widow with a 
9-year-old son, and very little money. 
If we had had a family income policy 
the picture would have been very dif- 
ferent. I was married after graduating 
from New York University in 1933 and 
had never worked; now I had to find 
some way of earning a living for myself 
and my son. My husband had been an 
attorney, and many of his clients and 
friends suggested that I become an in- 
surance broker. 

Mrs. Lubroth studied life insurance 
under Bernard Bergen and when she 
obtained her license she joined his 
agency nine years ago. In that period 
she has won the National Quality Award 
seven times; is a life and qualifying 
member of the Women’s Quarter Million 


Knowledge Gained Through Insurance 


Proved Boon To 


Adele O. Levy, United Benefit Life, 
New Orleans, a life member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, finds women 
easier to sell than men because they 
have much less sales resistance once the 
benefits have been explained to them. 
Since she joined United Benefit in July, 
1944, she has done a lot of business with 
registered nurses and school teachers— 
and new grandmothers. A grandmother 
herself eight times over, she finds this a 
wonderful repeat business, since what 
has been done for one grandchild will 
be done for the others, and it is a field 
where the chance of medical rejection is 
practically nil. 

In Mrs. Levy’s opinion the housewife 
is an almost neglected but fertile field. 
Half of her women policyholders are 
homemakers and although most of the 
policies are for $1,000 and $1,500, the big 
cases with the larger amounts of insur- 
ance have been approached through the 
wives. 


Her Most Satisfactory Case 


“The case that gave me the | most 
satisfaction during the past year,’ ” said 
Mrs. Levy to The Gold Book, “concerned 
a registered nurse who was working very 
hard to support herself and a 13-year-old 
daughter. In my fact-finding interview I 
learned that the child was born about 
seven months after the husband was 
killed in an automobile accident. At that 
time my prospect was living with two 
young sons, 6 and 8, in a small town in 
Mississippi. After her husband’s death 
she decided to go back to Chicago where 
her family lived; her husband’s family 
offered to raise the two boys, so she 
signed over all Social Security benefits 
to the two aunts who were going to care 
for them, 

“She did not know that she was en- 
titled to collect Social Security for the 
little girl who was born posthumously. 
When I told her, she was timid about 
making an approach to collect it, so I 
got in touch with the proper officials, 





Widowed Client 


A, ee 
PAN be 
ADELE O. LEVY 





advised them about the situation, and 
they promised to take care of it. I ‘made 
an appointment for her and for the past 
year she has been collecting Social Se- 
curity for the little girl. 

“Due to this wonderful, unexpected 
income, her whole mode of life changed; 
they have moved into a better neighbor- 
hood, the child is in a fine boarding 
school, coming home on _ week-ends. 
Since there is now more income, the 
amount of my sale was greater than it 
would have been under the original cir- 
cumstances. 

“The thing that made this case so in- 
teresting was that I felt I was able to 
do a great service with the knowledge 
I had gained through my life insurance 
work.” 





Dollar Round Table, a graduate of 
LUTC. She has been president of the 
3rooklyn branch, New York City Life 
Underwriters Association; is a member 
of the board of directors of the N. Y. C, 
association; also is on general committee 
of the New York State Association. 
Leading woman agent of Mutual Trust 





SOPHIE LUBROTH 


Life, she is a consistent President’s Club 
m iember. 

ra SUTess | full a on the husband 
and fa ” she said. “I generally go over 
the iife | insurance program in the pros- 
pect’s home; discuss it with his wife, and 
frequently she sells her husband. I ad- 
vise a small policy on the wife, espe- 
cially where there are children, but 
mainly I urge that all funds available for 
life insurance be concentrated on the 
husband. 

“When I have occasion to deliver a 
claim check to a widow, I try to get her 
to put part of it in insurance on her- 
self, particularly if there are children. 
When women ‘receive a lump sum of 
money, it looks large and through their 
inexperience it is apt to be dissipated 
in a short time. By selling them insur- 
family Income, if I can—a por- 
tion of it is conserved.” 

Mrs. Lubroth is convinced that a vast 
portion of the population has never been 
approached for life insurance. As an 
illustration she told about a young sales- 
man who came into her office late one 
afternoon, trying to sell her advertising 
devices to use in her business. More im- 
pressed by his zeal than his product, she 
interrupted him to ask him if he could 
spare $2 a week. When he admitted 
that he could, she said: “Do you know 
that for $2 a week you can buy $5,000 of 
life insurance?” That subject was not 
pursued at the time and the salesman did 
not make a sale, either. 

The following week the salesman called 
her twice while she was out of the office; 
finally reached her on the third call. 
“IT can spare a week,” he told her. 
She sold hitn $10,000, and has since re- 
sold him three times. 

He had never been solicited for insur- 
ance, 

Mrs. Lubroth’s prospects are all re- 
ferrals. 
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Now Writing Third Generation 
Of Some of Her Policyholders 


Grace C. Ross, Marvin Carlton agency, 
New York Life, Brooklyn, had been a 
housewife when she went with that com- 
pany in 1929. It was necessary for her 
to support herself and her small son. 
Her father thought she had the person- 
ality to sell insurance. She saw George 
Kederich, then manager of the New 
York Life Brooklyn agency, and began 
to sell. She managed to make a com- 
fortable living and eventually was able 
to send her son through Northwestern 
University. After his graduation eight 


GRACE C. ROSS 


Ross gave all her time 
to selling insurance. Seven times win- 
ner of National Quality Award, she is a 
life and qualifying member of the Wom- 
ens Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
averages $750,000 a year and expects to 
write $1,000,000 this year. 

Some years ago Mrs. Ross decided to 
try a new plan (to her) of prospecting. 
She took from the classified telephone di- 
rectory names of 10 women; wrote each 
a letter introducing the thought of re- 
tirement income, ending the letter with 
“It’s later than think,” written in 
script in red ink. 

The first few names proved to be 
women beyond the age where retire- 
ment insurance would benefit them. The 
next name resulted in a sale to a woman 
attorney and Mrs. Ross collected $1,000 
premium on the insurance. But the fol- 
lowing day the client phoned and asked 
her to send back the check. She had 
talked the matter over with her husband, 
who was also an attorney, and he said 


she would have to give the business to 
an insurance man closely associated with 
him. 

“This experience discouraged me,” Mrs, 
Ross told The Gold Book, “and the tenth 
letter remained in my desk until the end 
of the month, when it is my custom to 
clear my files. Without much hope I 
mailed it.” 

The prospect was a woman doctor, 
just out of college, and she replied “I 
have been waiting for you; please let me 
know what you mean by ‘It’s later than 
you think.’” The contact resulted in 
$50,000 of insurance. “Since then I have 
written $500,000 on this client and $250,- 
000 on her five children. She has been a 
great source of prospects to me, espe- 


years ago Mrs. 


you 








cially where there are new babies,” said 
Mrs. Ross. 

“But of more value to me over the 
years was the lesson of perseverance 
and I have refused to be discouraged or 
to abandon a good idea because it was 
not immediately successful. 

“You never know where you may meet 
a good prospect,” she continued. “One 
time when I was attending a NALU con- 
vention I got up early and went down to 
the lobby of the thhotel. A woman was 
sitting there who expressed curiosity 
about all the activity at the hotel and 
asked me what the occasion was. I told 
her about the convention and also that 
I was an insurance agent. She became 
interested at once, said her husband had 
always been fascinated by insurance and 
that she had taken out a $25,000 endow- 
ment policy which she expected would 
mature three months from the day of the 
meeting with me. The agent who had 
written the policy had died, and since she 
was partial to dealing with women, she 
suggested that I handle it when it came 
due, writing a letter of authorization to 


the company. 

“I forgot about the incident until one 
day I received a check for her in the 
mail, plus accumulated dividends. She 
was living in Atlantic City, so I packed 
and went to see her. This was during the 
depression and she had been a very avid 
stock market participant. I encouraged 
her to buy a single premium 10-year en- 
dowment with this money, which she 
did, and shortly after that lost almost all 
of her life savings in the stock market. 
She was most grateful to me for having 
safeguarded her future economic secur- 
ity; a warm friendship developed and, 
through her a chain of prospects in the 
theatrical world, which had been her 
milieu.” 


Asked about her favorite policy, Mrs. 
Ross says she favors no special policy. 
nt fit the need to the individual,” she 
said, “and am very consistent in follow- 
ing through with the younger generation. 
So much business can be missed by ne- 
glecting the possibilities in that field. 
I am now writing the third generation 
of some of my policyholders.” 

Mrs. Ross has developed a successful 
telephone technique over the years, and 
one source of her prospecting is the 
household telephone book of a family 
where she has just placed a policy. “By 
this time we are on a friendly relation- 
ship, one of trust, and at my suggestion 
they produce this famous family book 
and we go through the names together.” 


New Chairman of WQOMDRT 
Has Sold Policies For 15 Years 


new chairman of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
Margaret M. Vogelsang, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Manitowoc, Wis., has been 


In 1942, when 


The 


selling insurance 15 years. 


Home Economics, Social Service 
Background Helped Eleanor Jackson 


M. Eleanor Jackson, CLU, Union Cen- 
tral Life, Boston, has found a_back- 
ground of home economics and _ social 
service training a valuable adjunct in life 
insurance selling. She received a B.S. 





M. ELEANOR JACKSON 


in home economics from University of 
Maine and for two years was a home 
economist in training at Western Re- 
serve School of Applied Social Science 
and the Cleveland Associated Charities. 
In 1932 she received an M.A. from Co- 
lumbia University. After 20 years in the 
field of nutrition and household manage- 
ment, Miss Jackson joined the life de- 
partment of Boit, Dalton and Church in 
Boston. Two years later, in 1943, she 
joined the T. L. Fowler agency of the 
Union Central. She received her CLU 
designation in 1947, 

“The Home Economics gives one a 
sound foundation for management of a 
home, including practical budgeting,” 
Miss Jaskson said to The Gold Book. 
“In programming interviews I can talk 





the wife’s language and offer helpful 
suggestions. The social service training 
gives excellent experience in fact-find- 
ing interviews. It gives one confidence 
to ask for information in such a way 
that people recognize it is to aid in solv- 
ing their problems. Certainly no one 
should offer advice without a full and 
complete knowledge of all the facts. 

“Possessed of a poor photostatic and 
rote mind, but a good analytical mind 
it became necessary for me to find 
prospects who appreciated analysis and 
not high pressure selling. This led natu- 
rally to engineers. They are delighted 
with someone who will answer their 
questions in layman’s language. We talk 
equities and not cash values; we talk 
about various income arrangements and 
not settlement options. The hearts of 
one firm of partners was won by giving 
them an analysis of three proposals for 
Group insurance in the form of a blue- 
print. That blueprint was familiar 
ground. 

“IT do not feel ashamed or afraid to 
say, ‘I do not know, but I will find out.’ 
Probably no one person can know all 
the answers to all the questions. This is 
especially true if you have a diversified 
business and do not specialize in just one 
phase. My business is composed of sim- 
ple programming, estate planning and 
business insurance composed of keyman 
and Group, and it is important for me 
to keep informed on new developments. 
Some are sound, some are tax dodges. 
The sound ones are brought to the at- 
tention of clients who might benefit by 
their use. The tax dodges are also ex- 
plained and the danger involved in using 
them. There is a constant and continu- 
ing learning process. There are new 
insurance contracts, new or changing 
tax laws that must be studied and under- 
stood. 


Truth in Biblical Advice 


“We must be honest with ourselves 
and with our clients. My own business 
has been built on this premise and on the 
following advice given in Luke 6:31, ‘And 
as ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise.’ If we 
live these daily people sense our sin- 
cerity; they have faith in us and in our 
advice. They tell others that here is 
one who will guide them wisely and 
honestly.” 


it became necessary for her to support 
her family, she entered the life insurance 
profession after much persuasion on the 
part of a general agent whom she knew. 





VOGELSANG 


MARGARET M. 


As is generally the case with women 
agents, the life insurance field offered 
convenient selectivity of work hours, 
leaving freedom to care for children 
and their needs. 

“IT sell insurance on the _ husband, 


usually convincing her 
Mrs. Vogelsang 
“Early in my career, 


through the wife, 
first on the idea,” 
to The Gold Book. 


when I met men in their offices or place 


said 


of business, many of the cases were 
either not sold, or if sold, did not stay 
sold, because the wife had not been 


brought into the picture. Although this 
was not always true, the majority of lost 
cases made me realize that the better 
strategy was to see the wife first, or at 
least during the first interview. My 
average case is from $10,000 to $20,000 
of either Ordinary Life or Life Paid up 
at 65. 

“Another of my favorite markets is 
the man between ages 21 and 26, usually 
unmarried, and just beginning his pro- 
fessional or business career. 

“T am happy in my vocation. When 
an agent becomes aware of the wonder- 
ful function of life insurance and the 
role it plays in today’s economy a feel- 
ing of personal gain in individual growth 
of the agent becomes apparent. Apart 
from the almost unlimited potential in 
financial return there is the great po- 
tential of service to others, which in 
turn brings one the great gift of ‘real 
compensation.’” 
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75% of Ellen Putnam’sCaseson Men; Covers Wide Vocation Range 


Rest on Women and Juveniles 


Ellen M. Putnam, National Life of 
Vermont, Rochester, N. Y., 
man in the United States to be elected 


president of a local life underwriters as- 


is first wo- 


sociation — Rochester; first woman to 
be president of a life insurance and 
trust council, and first agent in Roches- 
ter to be honored with a_ testimonial 
dinner by four Rochester life insurance 
organizations. They are those already 
mentioned, the Life Managers and the 


CLU Chapter. 

Miss Putnam does about 
insurance cases on men 
women and juveniles, for 
maintained that ratio. 

“For men I do programming or estate 
analysis, using various types of insur- 
ance to solve financial problems for 
themselves and their families,” she said 
to The Gold Book. “I find a hypothetical 
probate of a man’s estate is interesting 
to him as it sets the stage for a long 
time program towards which he can be 
working systematically. This, of course, 
must be revised as circumstances change. 
If a need for trusts is indicated I work 
with his attorney and trust officer, and 
sometimes with his accountant. 

“During this hypothetical probate of 
his estate the need for business life 
insurance may be uncovered and if so I 
work on that angle also. If he is in busi- 
ness I bring up the need for Group insur- 
ance, pensions, deferred compensation, 
‘Split Dollar’ and work out plans for 
his consideration as he is financially able 


75% of her 
and 25% on 
years having 


ELLEN M. PUTNAM 


” 


to undertake these projects. 

To women she sells retirement income 
annuities or insurance for estate ex- 
penses. To fathers or mothers and grand- 
fathers or grandmothers she sells Juve- 
nile insurance for children or grand- 
children. 








BETTIE 


BOYD 


For consistent performance of expert 
life insurance merchandising over a long 
span of years Mrs. Bettie Boyd of Troy, 
Alabama, a city of 11,000 inhabitants, 
located in the heart of a rural area, is 
one of the outstanding agents in the 
United States. 

3ettie Boyd began to write for Mutual 
Life of New York 44 years ago. Since 
then she has been a member of its Na- 
tional Field Club on 29 occasions, has 
qualified for its Top Club half a dozen 
times. And an amazing feature is that 


her greatest production was last year 
when she sold $700,000. 





Clientele of Rose Schaler 


Trude Fleischmann 


ROSE SCHALER 


Rose H. Schaler, began writing life 
insurance in 1948 when she joined the 
M. L. Camps Agency, John Hancock, 
New York City. She finds her clientele 
among professional people, psychiatrists, 
advertising agency executives, doctors, 
lawyers, radio and TV personalities and 
owners of businesses. 

The women executives she sells prefer 
retirement plans and are partial to paid- 
up contracts. The men favor preferred 
risk, family income as well as retire- 
ment plans. 

Mrs. Schaler maintains warm personal 





Still A Leader After 43 Years 


Bettie Boyd Working in Rural Field Paid for $700,000 in 1956; 
Voted Mutual Life’s ““Man of the Year” 


This long stretch of production had 
a sentimental climax when in April last 
in the grand ballroom of Waldorf As- 
toria before 800 agents of Mutual in 
United States and Canada, their wives 
and some of their children, the former 
presidents of the company’s National 
Field Club presented her with a silver 
cup and its accompanying designation as 
the company’s “Man of the Year.” This 
event took place at the annual confer- 
ence of the company’s field representa- 
tives. The ovation Mrs. Boyd received 
was long and warm. There were flowers 
and eulogies. 

In assaying the work of an agent who 
wins this cup the following factors are 
taken into consideration: sales volume, 
service to community and policyholders, 
value to the agency and participation in 
NALU activities. 

How She Became An Agent 

Born in a family of good financial cir- 
cumstances, educated at one of the best 
schools in the South, Mrs. Boyd had 
married a successful young dentist. They 
had three children. Dr. Boyd became 
seriously ill, remained an invalid for five 
years, then died. For doctors’ bills and 
other expenses she exhausted her per- 
sonal inheritance and their own finances 
and when death came there remained for 
her only a few dollars in the bank and 
a Mutual Life policy that would pay her 


$50 a month. It was that policy which 
gave her the idea of devoting her fu- 
ture to life insurance salesmanship. The 
company’s nearest office was 100 miles 
from her home. She saw the district 
manager. Women had not been selling 
insurance in her section of the country, 
but she was given a contract. Returning 
home she found little sympathy for a 
women undertaking such work. 

But that feeling did not influence her 
into seeking some other vocation. She 
started out on her sales mission. It was 
in a rural area. She walked about the 
country most of the time as she could 
not afford transportation. The farmers 
listened to her story of the security she 

had to sell and they bought policies as 


since have their children and grand- 
children. 
Mrs. Boyd is a charter member of 


Montgomery Association of Life Under- 
writers to participate in which meetings 
she travels 50 miles. As Troy itself has 
grown she helped organize a local life 
underwriters association there. She is a 
past president of her local business and 
professional women’s clubs and is active 
with the First Baptist Church women’s 
missionary society. She is an avid flower 
gardener. In 1954 the company’s board 
of trustee’s passed a resolution express- 
ing appreciation of her accomplishments. 
An interesting angle on her produc- 
tion is that most of her policies are small 
ones as she has written little business 
insurance, but small policies count up 
to quite a total when enough of them 
are written—and certainly did in 1956. 











relationships with her clients, is present 
at important family affairs, such as con- 
firmations, weddings, anniversaries and 
other ‘ ‘special” events. 

An accomplished pastry cook, some 
time during the year all of the children 
of her policyholders receive a box of 
special holiday and animal cookies baked 
in pastel colors. She says: 

“During the past few years family 
obligations have placed limitations on the 
time I was free to devote to the insur- 
ance business, but I sincerely hope the 
future will enable me to devote more 
time to successful life underwriting.” 

Mrs. Schaler belongs to the League of 
Life Insurance Women, the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York, and has been a member of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


Grace Chow Was Brought Up 
In Family of 16 Children 





GRACE CHOW 


A native of California, Grace Wong 
Chow, Franklin Life, Los Angeles, grew 
up in a typically Chinese home on a 
ranch near Fresno, Her mother, who 
had 16 children, was of the old Chinese 
school, went out of the room if a man 
came in and left the house only once a 
year — on the Chinese New Year. She 
was determined to raise her daughters 
in the rigid Chinese customs — a de- 
termination with which Grace was not 
in sympathy, especially after she started 
school. As there were no Chinese schools 
in Fresno, Grace attended the public 
school w here her association with Amer- 
ican children soon made her aware of 
the vast differences in freedora between 
American as compared to the Chinese 
women. 

That she attained the personal suffrage 
to which she aspired is attested to by 
the fact that Mrs. Chow is a life and 
qualifying member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. She is a member of her 
company’s Leaders Club and of the Wo- 
men’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. Last year she was thrilled at 
writing insurance on a prince and prin- 
cess of Thailand. “This year,” she said 
to The Gold Book, “I made a sale more 
important to me. One on my 8-months- 
old grandson, David Emory ‘Hoy. ” Mrs. 
Chow sells more men than women and 
on children usually writes educational 
plans. 

How little Grace Wong met her fu- 
ture husband is an interesting story. On 
her first day of school she became 
friendly with a 12-year-old immigrant 
who had been placed in the first grade 
because he couldn’t speak English. Grace 
appointed herself his instructor and set 
about interpreting the American lan- 
guage into the very complicated Chinese, 
which he understood. He never forgot 
his little tutor and when she was 18 
years old he made her his wife. 
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DAVID A. CARR, PRES. 


OUR PRODUCERS ARE DOING FINE! 


Whether they are selling par, non-par, ordinary, term, endowment, 
limited pay, etc. That’s because they offer their clients more 


for their money, due to CAC’s 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT ACROSS THE BOARD! 


the MORE your client buys 
the LESS per $1,000 it costs him 














Let’s take 5 Yr. Renewable and Convertible Term 


GUARANTEED COST AT AGE 40 
$ 10,000 for $8.91 per $1,000 
$100,000 for $8.01 per $1,000 
$500,000 for $7.93 per $1,000 


Very good? It’s no exception. The other contracts fall right in 


line. All of which, plus the service we give, explains why 


OUR PRODUCERS ARE DOING FINE! 


DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, INC. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


50 EAST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


OXford 7-3424 
S. ROBERT SIENTZ, SEC’Y. MICHAEL A. WILTON, VICE-PRES. 


WILLIAM H. BARTON, BROKERAGE MGR. 
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Basic Points In Pension, 
Profit Sharing Plans 


By Meyer M. GoLpsTEIN 
Executive Director, Pension Planning Company 


There are many widely-prevalent mis- 
taken notions in the pension, profit- 
sharing and group insurance field. We 
hope some of the following pointers will 
help clarify some of these fallacies. 


I. A PENSION PLAN IS 
INESCAPABLE 


If an organization remains in exis- 
tence, some of the employes will live 
and work until they become superannu- 
ated or disabled (or die). No one can 
guarantee how few or how many — or 
wich employes will survive. 3ut some 
will. Thus, every employer has the prob- 
lem of deciding what to do with some 
superannuated or disabled employes. 
When an employe becomes superan- 
nuated or totally and permanently dis- 
abled an employer actually has only the 
following choices :— 


Dismiss superannuated or disabled 
employes. 
Let Uncle 
Security. 
Provide hidden pensions by keeping 
superannuated employes on the pay- 
roll beyond adequate productivity. 
unfunded pay-as-you- 
This leads to mount- 


Sam do it all via Social 


Provide an 
go pension plan. 
ing costs. 

Establish a funded Pension Plan 
with level costs and with lower cost, 
after taxes and with greater safety for 
company and employes. 


II. A PENSION PLAN DOES 
NOT REQUIRE A FIXED 
COST COMMITMENT 


It is not necessary to have a fixed cost 
commitment, either for tax purposes, or 
to provide full benefits to employes on 
schedule as they become due. In other 
words, the employer can make the maxi- 
mum payment that is tax deductible in 
his high tax years, contribute an aver- 
age amount in a normal year, and have 
the freedom to reduce or suspend pay- 
ments entirely in a bad year without 
necessarily disturbing his tax position, 
the benefits to employes, or the actuarial 
soundness of the plan. 


III. A PENSION PLAN DOES 
NOT REQUIRE FUNDING 
OF PAST SERVICE 
The bugaboo of accrued liability for 


past service is generally based on a 
misunderstanding of what this item 


really represents. The proper funding 
method generally can solve this problem. 

In fact, a private pension plan (aside 
from collective bargaining agreements) 
generaly does not involve any legal obli- 
gation or responsibility on the part of 
the employer to contribute anything at 
any time to past or future service bene- 
fit costs. 

Furthermore, there is no need to pay 
off the past service liability in a lump 
sum at any time. The employer generally 
(as a going plan) can do so at his 
leisure, e.g. over 11, 20, 30, 40 or SO 
years — or never — and always have 
an actuarially sound and tax-sound plan. 


IV. A PENSION PLAN DOES 
NOT NEED TO ADVERSELY 
AFFECT COMPANY’S 
WORKING CAPITAL 


While it is true that a pre-funded 
pension plan calls for higher outlays, 
initially, than an unfunded plan the lines 
will cross eventually and then the un- 
funded plan will call for greater cash 
outlays from the employer. 

Furthermore, generally, the employer 
of even a closely- held corporation can, 
if the plan is trusteed, sell employer 
securities (e.g., a company preferred 
stock) and thereby retrieve the cash 
working capital during the “growth” 
years. Then he redeems the company’s 
preferred stock later at his own option, 
through repurchase by the company 
from the pension fund. Thus, the pen- 
sion fund need not disturb the company’s 
working capital position during the 
growth stage — without necessarily in- 
terfering with the liquidity of the pen- 
sion fund — so it can pay all pension 
benefits on schedule. 

















Meyer M. Goldstein 


Born in Buffalo and a graduate of 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Goldstein was for many years 
a general agent in this city. He has been 
a special lecturer of University of Buf- 
falo, New York University, Rutgers and 
University of Connecticut. He has spoken 
before such organizations as American 
Institute of Banking, American Manage- 


ment Association, Controllers Institute, 
Tax Institute, Chamber of Commerce 
and Association of Buying Officers. He 


is author of text books and numerous 
articles on pensions and profit-sharing 
plans. 
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V. A PENSION PLAN DOES 
NOT NEED TO INCLUDE 
ALL EMPLOYES 


Aside from collective bargaining, there 
is no legal (or tax reason) for providing 
pensions for all employes. The pension 
benefits can be restricted to a limited 
group and still be tax qualified. 

But whether this limited eligibility is 
best for the employer, from an em- 
ploye-relationship basis, may be quite 
a different matter. 


VI. A PENSION PLAN IS A 
SPECIAL TAX BARGAIN 
FOR STOCKHOLDER- 
OFFICERS OF CLOSELY 
HELD CORPORATIONS 


A tax qualified pension trust is espe- 
cially advantageous to a closely held 
corporation and its stockholders. Not 
only does the corporation benefit tax- 
wise but substantial personal tax savings 
are also effected for the stockholders. 
This is illustrated by our recent study. 

For instance, we found that the stock- 
holders would be better off (after in- 
come taxes) under a pension plan, at 
their attained ages of 65, to the extent 
of 8% better for A and 18% better for 
B as compared to a procedure under 
which the net profits after taxes are 
added to corporation surplus. Or, they 
would be better off to the extent of 30% 
better for A and 42% better for B as con- 
trasted with an arrangement under which 
half is paid out in dividends and the 
other half added to corporation surplus. 

Thus, we note the end result is that 
these stockholder-officers could provide 
a pension plan for all the other em- 
ployes at no after-tax cost to themselves 
—in fact they could make a net after- 
tax profit, personally. All of the cost of 
pensions for the other employes was 
met by the savings in corporate and per- 
sonal income taxes. Accordingly pension 
plans are a special tax bargain to the 
stockholder-officers of closely held cor- 
porations. 

Of course, the extent of the tax bar- 
gain depends on the variations in cor- 
porate and personal income tax rates in 
each case. 

Also, as far as the corporation is con- 
cerned, it has the definite business bene- 
fits which stem from facilitating the 
orderly retirement of the non-stock- 
holder employes under the plan, which 
means increased efficiency, and improv- 
ed ability to attract and hold desirable 
employes. 


VII. NO MAXIMUM PENSION 
CEILING NECESSARY 
A pension ceiling or similar limitation 
on the amount of pension benefits is not 
required, tax-wise. 


VIII. LONG TERM CAPITAL 
GAINS POSSIBLE VIA’ 
PENSION PLANS 


If the employe’s interest in a pension 
plan is distributed in one taxable year 
on account of his separation from the 
service, or death during employment or 








after separation, such distribution, to the 
extent it exceeds the employe’s own con- 
tributions, is taxable as a long-term 
capital gain. This cuts the tax on such 
distribution in half and in no event does 
the tax thereon exceed 25%. 


IX. FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 
EXEMPTION POSSIBLE VIA 
PENSION PLANS 

The value of an annuity or other pay- 
ment receivable by the beneficiary, other 
than the executor of the deceased em- 
ploye’s estate, under an exempt em- 
ployes’ trust or qualified non-trusteed 
annuity plan is excludable from the gross 
estate of the decedent, except for the 
portion attributable to his own contri- 
bution. 


X. PENSIONS SHOULD 
PRECEDE DEFERRED 
PROFIT-SHARING 

Regardless of the age, size or type of 
organization, we have found that in 
100% of the cases a pension plan should 
come ahead of a deferred profit-sharing 
plan. However, a profit-sharing, thrift 
and stock bonus plan is an ideal supple- 
mental plan after an employer has estab- 
lished an otherwise complete employe 
benefit program, which should include: 

1. Competitive basic pay plan (for 
which no deferred plan can be an 
effective substitute) 

Competitive cash incentive plans, 

including cash profit-sharing plans. 

(Note: cash or immediate distribu- 

tion profit-sharing should precede 

pension plans because they are part 
of the pay envelope) 

Competitive group insurance plans 

Competitive pension plan 

Supplemental thrift, stock bonus or 

profit-sharing plan. (Note: deferred 

distribution profit-sharing plan 
should, without exception, follow 

a pension plan) 

Both pension and deferred profit-shar- 
ing plans are desirable, but only a small 
percentage of companies can afford both 
plans and hence must choose one or the 
i should 


tv 


new 





always come first. 


XI. PENSION OR DEFERRED 
PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
PAY ENVELOPE 

No deferred pension or profit-sharing 
plan can be an effective substitute for the 
regular weekly pay envelope. Neither, 
generally, can they be substituted for 
year-end bonuses that have been paid 
regularly and historically, and are actual- 
ly a part of the total take-home pay 
that attracts, and holds people to an 
organization. 

XII. VESTING REQUIRED IN 
PROFIT-SHARING BUT 
NOT PENSIONS 

Provision for vesting of employer con- 
tributions under a pension plan before 


retirement is not required, tax-wise. 
However, in profit-sharing plans where 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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HARRY KRUEGER, C. L. U. 


GENERAL AGENT IN NEW YORK CITY FOR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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MR. BROKER... Here’s State Mutual’s Answer to the 
PROFITABLE SPLIT DOLLAR and KEY MAN MARKET 


THE NEW © 



















Split Dollar Illustration $100,000 Equity Builder — Issue Age 35 
Gross Annual Premium: $3,003 until policy anniversary nearest Age 65, 





IMPORTANT HIGHLIGHTS $2,494 on and after such anniversary 
Face Amount $25,000 and up. Nut Premium Total Cash TUNot fo. Death Proceeds to 
bedded"). st Veal Gontover Yosh CV.) “Gomtame maton YK. > aay 
Death Benefit is equal to the FACE AMOUNT PLUS CASH 1 $3,003 $ 2,091 $2,091 $ 2,091 $ 912 $102,091 $100,000 
VALUE until age 65 (or 10th policy anniversary if later). 2 =2,829 4,207 2,116 4,207 713 104,207 100,000 
Thereafter Face Amount only. 3 =—-2,794 6,347 2,140 6,347 654 106,347 100,000 
HIGH CASH VALUES IN EARLY YEARS. . . .FULL RESERVE a st a it Bas Bere aa 
EEMSDIATELY. 142,140 30,667 «2,140 30,609 0 130,667 «100,058 
Policy loans which are made against the cash value do not ait rik a ie ‘al ai pa 
reduce the face amount of protection. — —_ — — = on = 
Dividends commencing at end of Ist year. 20 «1,812 943,017 s-1,812 = 42,149 0 143,017 100,868 
Females written with 3-year rate-down credit in New York aoe ois tthe pe a oe ee 
and other states where approved. _ — _— = _- — _ 
25 1,686 51,004 1,686 50,794 0 151,004 100,210 
Accidental Death Benefit available with coverage continu- we at 2 4 al “ oe 
ing to age 70. er aah a pod Beni pin ‘as 
Level Term riders are available for periods of 10, 15, 20 30 1,552 54,680 252 54,680 1,300 154,680 100,000 
years and to Age 65. * Based Upon The 1957 Dividend Schedule Which May Be Changed At Any Time. 











Learn today how STATE MUTUAL's new Equity Builder can be applied to many other uses. It offers you new and prefitable op- 
portunities for increased sales. For complete rates and underwriting details, call your nearest STATE MUTUAL agency office 
in the New York area. (From full-time agents of other companies we solicit surplus lines only.) 


Agencies of bor Whtual olife 


LOUIS A. CERF, JR. TIMOTHY W. FOLEY ALBERT A. HANS 
90 John St., New York 38 370 Lexington Ave. at 41st St., 144 Montague St., Brooklyn 1 

WOrth 4-3891 New York 17 MAin 5-2811 

| MUrray Hill 3-4417 
HERBERT F. CLUTHE BASIL G. GILLESPIE WILLIAM J. KILLEA, Ill, C.L.U. 
1180 Raymond Bivd., Newark 2, N. J. Bar Bidg., Franklin Ave. at 15th St., 96 Fulton St., New York 38 
MArket 4-3500 Garden City BArclay 7-7700 
Ploneer 2-1700 
FRED M. SELLING NORMAN H. TARNOFF 
67 West 44th St.. New York 36 48 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains 
MUrray Hill 7-4744 White Plains 9-0034 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA———— 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 
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MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN 


forfeitures are reallocated among remain- 
ing participants, if those who benefit 
from the forfeitures include top-level 
employes, the prohibited tax discrimina- 
tion may result. Accordingly, early vest- 
ing is usually required in deferred profit- 
sharing plans. 

In the case of a pension or anuity plan, 
a suspension of employer contributions 
does not necessitate vesting of em- 
ployes’ rights and a prior favorable ruling 
as to qualification is not adversely af- 


fected by a suspension if the benefits 
are not reduced and at least the normal 
cost and interest on the unfunded past 
service liability have been met. In the 
case of a deferred profit-sharing plan, 
however, contributions must be recurring 
and substantial. 


XIII. RETAIN PRE-DETER- 
MINED FORMULA IN A 
PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


Hence, if the profit-sharing plan con- 
tains provisions for discontinuance of 
employer contributions it must also pro- 
vide for fully vested rights of partici- 
pants upon discontinuance of contribu- 
tions by the employer, just as in a case 
in which actual termination of the 
profit-sharing plan takes place. There- 
fore, to avoid this result of automatic 
100% vesting of employer contributions 
whenever employes sever employment 
for any reason (which most employers do 
not want because it defeats the holding 
power of the profit-sharing plans and 
increases the ultimate cost) — it is the 
lesser of the tax evils to include a 
pre-determined employer contribution 
formula in a deferred profit-sharing plan. 


XIV. ABANDONMENT OF 
PROFIT-SHARING 


Unionization may come to an employer 
regardless of a profit-sharing plan, and, 
if unionized, there is little collective 
bargaining likelihood of then dropping 
the profit-sharing plan. And, if termi- 
nated, full vesting is required, tax-wise. 
Hence an employer should not establish 
a deferred profit-sharing plan unless he 
is able and willing to continue such a 
plan — whether unionized or not. 


XV. PREPARATION NECESSARY 
FOR SUCCESSFUL COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING 


Generally, management is less _pre- 
pared than unions for collective bar- 
gaining on pensions and group insur- 
ance programs. One reason is because 
unions, especially the larger ones, have 
separate Social Insurance departments 
that are always bargaining on pensions 
and welfare — day by day, around the 
clock. It is a full time job with the 
union. By contrast, it is a part-time job 











13 million, that is. 








Some folks staunchly maintain that 13 is an un- 
lucky number. These are the people who do not 
leave the house on Friday the 13th. For us at the 
Lee Nashem Agency 13 is a very lucky number — 


By year end we expect to report to the home office 
that the members of the agency and brokers in 
1957 paid for over 13 million dollars in new bus- 





of management — usually approached on 
a “crisis basis” every two, three or five 
years, when pensions and welfare are 
opened, or reopened, for negotiation. A 
logical cure is for management to retain 
experienced consultants to assist them 
with adequate preparation before, and 
during, collective bargaining. 


XVI. AMENDMENTS TO 
EXISTING PLANS 


If an amendment to an existing pen- 
sion or deferred profit-sharing plan is 
indicated, then generally the sooner the 
better — because frequently the longer 
an amendment is delayed the more 
costly it will be for the employer—and 
perhaps the more difficult to amend later. 


XVII. TEAM JOB 


This field calls for team plan. The 
attorney, accountant, actuary, life under- 
writer, trustee, management and indus- 
trial engineers and pension consultants 
all have a part to play in advising the 
client. No one can, or should, attempt 
to do it alone. 


XVIII. INFLATION AND 
PENSION PLANS 


Pension plans that are based on the 
currency of any country are vulnerable 
to significant changes in the purchasing 
power of that currency. We are for- 
tunate in the United States that our 
currency has been among the most stable 
of any in the world and yet the United 
States dollar has lost half of its pur- 
chasing power in recent times and about 
a fourth of its purchasing power in the 
last 10 years. 

This means that living pensioners have 
seen the purchasing power of their fixed 
dollar pensions reduced anywhere from 
perhaps three-fourths or one-half of their 
original purchasing power when they 
retired. Stated differently, employers 
who expected to provide pensions of one- 
half of final pay at retirement have 
found that the fixed dollar pensions are 








WHO SAID 13 WAS AN UNLUCKY NUMBER ¢ 


iness. Last year we predicted that 1957 would be 
a 12-million-dollar year; we are glad to admit that 
we were wrong. We have been wrong this way since 
the agency opened for business in 1948; each year 


we sold more life insurance than we had predicted. 


If you are interested in learning how we do it, we 
will be happy to tell you the story. We think that 
you will find it right for you to listen. 
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now only paying approximately one- 
fourth to one-third of final pay. 

Further, the same problem exists with 
reference to those who will emerge as 
pensioners in the years immediately 
ahead, in the preponderance of pension 
plans in the United States, because the 
pensions are based mainly on payroll 
average pay and hence the purchasing 
power of the pension benefits accrued up 
to retirement have been reduced by the 
accruing shrinkage in the purchasing 
power of the benefits based on lower 
earnings levels over the years. 

In addition, if the employer’s pension 
fund was confined to fixed dollar i invest- 
ments, he has found that there has been 
no cost hedge against the employer's 
problem of providing adequate pensions 
based on the higher inflationary cost of 
living. So both the employes and employ- 


‘ers have been hurt by pensions based on 


orthodox thinking that was sound and 
acceptable as long as there was a reason- 
ably stable purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. This has been the history of the 
past. What will be the history of the 
dollar in the future? As each company 
decides this question—they will be mak- 
ing the most important decision as to the 
design, funding methods, costs, benefit 


Custom-Made Policy 


(Continued from Page 43) 


the breadwinner, the family life insur- 
ance policy gives its principal protection 
to the principal source of income. It 
will be a valuable addition to existing 
insurance for any family. For newlyweds 
and young families it offers excellent 
basic protection. It will have a special 
appeal for this group because it is made 
to order for their needs. 

Biggest sales are in the 20 to 45 age 
bracket. It is in the families between 
these ages that the explosive growth is 
taking place in our population. Produ- 
cers of the family life insurance policy 
have the biggest growing market of to- 
day. 
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Newark, N. J. 


ALBERT GREENHOUSE, Brokerage Manager 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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for Personal Service: 
MILTON J. STERNGOLD 





THE CROWN 1as just devised 


two plans worth being advertised— 
Ordinary Life and Term, of course, 


will suit your needs from every source. 


EXECUTIVE WHOLE LIFE is our non-par plan, 
especially arranged for your businessman— 
level protection since you needn’t borrow 


and pile up interest for tomorrow. 


RENEWABLE TERM for one year or five 
will make your cost-conscious client revive— 
if the need is here, but the money is not, 


our Term should be your client’s lot. 


Executive Whole Lif 


AGE 30 40 50 
$15.07 $21.81 $33.25 
CA Year | oo om 
$4.95 $6.46 $11.61 
ue * Year | SAE «3 eo 
$5.85 $8.19 $15.46 


Save Time: 


CALL CROWN FIRST 


New Jersey Life Associates, Inc. 


State Agents 


Raymond Commerce Building 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


Phone: Mitchell 2-2083 


J. DICKSTEIN, C.L.U. 


President 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


for Personal Service: 
MARK M. BYRON 
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Helping Public Understand Insurance 






Institute Of Life Insurance Constantly In Touch With Editors, Reporters 


And Magazine Writers; Issues Three Regular Bulletins: “Life Insurance 


News Data,” “Money Facts” And “Family Economics” 


By RicHarp F. GriFFEN 


Vice President, Institute of Life Insurance 


When the Institute of Life Insurance 
was organized in 1939 the life insurance 
business was ill-prepared to meet the 
press at the institutional level. The 
press, on the other hand, its interest 
whetted by the TNEC hearings, was 
eager for information about life insur- 
ance and the business as a whole. It can 
be said, therefore, that the Press Bureau 
of the Institute was launched under fa- 
vyorable. if somewhat challenging, cir- 
cumstances. 

Learn What Information Newsmen Want 

In setting up the Press Bureau certain 
decisions had to be taken at the time- 
a plan of operation worked out and a 
philosophy evolved that would stand up 


over the years. For this was a long 
range project, and the promotional con- 
cepts that might promise quick results 
and suflice for a short-term publicity 
campaign, were obviously not suited to 
the job in hand. 

As a first step, the Institute sought 
the advice and suggestions of working 
newspapermen. What kinds of informa- 
tion were they interested in? Aside 
from news releases tied to specific events 
or happenings, what was the most con- 
venient form from their standopint for 
the release of current news about the 
business? How could the Institute best 
meet their needs? 

On the basis of these soundings, the 
Bureau took shape as an organization 


providing an information service to the 
press and operating with certain guide- 
rules that are as good today as when 
the Institute was formed: Keep it news- 
worthy. Keep it factual. Keep it free 
from obvious propaganda. Be ready so 
far as humanly possible to answer any 
question the editors or writers might 
toss up. 

Every Daily Paper Gets “Life Insurance 

News Data” 


Late in September, 1940, newspaper 
editors across the country received in 
the mail a clip-sheet—a monthly bulletin 
—bearing the title “Life Insurance News 
Data.” The content was significant chief- 
ly due to the fact that life insurance new 
at the institutional level was scarce and 
hard to come by. But it was a start, 
and two months later publication of the 
nine-months’ benefit figures heralded the 
breakthrough to a most solid factual 
news basis. 

Today, some 17 years and more than 


200 issues later, “Life Insurance News 
Data” has become the basic vehicle for 
carrying the story of life insurance to 
the newspapers of the country and, 
through them, to the general public. The 
material the Press Bureau prepares and 
releases, including the “News Data,” is 
the basis of most of what the public 
reads about the institution as a whole as 
distinct from news of individual com- 
panies. 

‘Life Insurance News Data” is edited 
for the newspapers of the country, and 
distribution, controlled directly from the 
Institute office, is restricted almost ex- 
clusively to them and to the wire sery- 
ices which serve them. Every daily 
newspaper in the country receives a 
copy each month as do some 5,000 of 
the larger weekly newspapers. The 
printed bulletin which gives the news 
authority is supplemented by manu- 
script copies to facilitate handling. 

What stories are used and to what 
length they run is determined by the 
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Asst. Gen. Agent 


Kk For HAPPINESS 


Better Than A Tranquilizer 


CO 5-1352 


A Call to Us Will Relieve Your Nervous Indigestion. 


We Specialize in Worrying for You! 


ARTHUR H. BIKOFF, GENERAL AGENT 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO — Hartford, Conn. 
9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
"The Fifth Ave. Agency" 
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Fabian Bachrach 
RICHARD F. GRIFFEN 


editor in competition with all other news 


breaking at the time. Over the years 
the “News Data” has gained steadily 
widening acceptance and has done much 
to establish a position for life insurance 
in the news. 

While the “News Data” covers thé 
full range of life insurance operations— 
themes run constantly through the is- 
sues: the spread and advantages of life 
insurance ownership; the rising flow of 
benefits; the contribution of life insur- 
ance funds to the company, and the pro- 
gressive development of life insurance 
services to meet the needs of policy- 
holders. 

Topics of Articles Sent First Six Months 
of 1957 

Here, for example, are the topics de- 
veloped in “News Data” stories in the 
first six months of this year: 

OWNERSHIP — Record rise in pur- 
chases and ownership in first half year; 
Group life now covers 36,000,000 work- 
ers; Percentage of income going into 
premiums rises faster than income; In- 
sured pension plans rise, covering 4,500,- 
000 workers; Growth of credit insurance 
and what it means to American families ; 
Rise in life insurance ownership is 
worldwide; life insurance in force by 


states, 

BENEFITS—$16,100,000 a day in 1956; 
1956 death benefits by states; First quar- 
ter death benefits by states; 1956 and 
first quarter death claims due to motor 
vehicle accidents. 

INVESTMENTS—Five and a half bil- 
lion dollars in new capital made avail- 
able by life companies in 1956; Distribu- 
tion of life insurance investments by 
regions; Role of life insurance funds 
in utility financing; Earning rate role 
rises to 3.63%; Real estate investments 
in 1956 and in first quarter. 

MISCELLANEOUS — Life insurance 
tax bill tops half billion dollars; 97 out 
of 100 applications for Ordinary life in- 
surance accepted; Development of pre- 
authorized check plans as service to 
policyholders ; Life insurance personnel 
for first time tops 400,000; 12,000 busi- 
ness leaders serve on life company 
boards. 

Interpretive Material 

And finally a little human interest 
Story, offbeat for the Press Bureau 
which rarely has the opportunity of 
Naming names, pinpointing the oldest 
living annuitant on the eve of her 104th 
birthday. This was reminiscent of the 
Story, staff-written and placed with the 
“Saturday Evening Post” some years 
ago, about the annuitant who had so ar- 
ranged his retirement that the postman 
brought a check from a life insurance 
company every day. 

The bare listing of topics treated in 
the “News Data” fails to reveal, of 
course, the interpretive material built 
into the stories to point up their signi- 
ficance as an aid to public understand- 
ing, 





Insurance News of Immediate Interest 


Nor does it reflect the continuous flow 
of releases to the press on news of im- 
mediate interest: the monthly sales fig- 
ures from LIAMA; the awards made 
for Life Insurance’ Medical Research 
Fund; the press coverage provided for 
the Society of Actuaries meeting, the 
LOMA and the International Insurance 
Conference in Philadelphia during the 
Spring; the feature story by the Asso- 
ciated Press on business life insurance 
or that released by North American 
Newspaper Alliance on the extent to 
which life insurance crosses the border 
both ways between the United States 
and Canada; or the publicizing of the 
Institute-aided Family Finance Work- 
shops Program. 

Rounding out the picture of Press 
Bureau activities directly focused on the 
life insurance front is the day-to-day 
press relations assistance given by the 
Washington office to the Washington 
staff of the LIAA and the ALC, and the 
work of the New York staff with the 
committees of the LIAA and the joint 
committees of the ALC and LIAA. 


The Bulletin “Money Matters” 


Supplementing “Life Insurance News 
Data” are two other bulletins which 
Institute sends out substantially on a 
monthly basis to the newspapers of the 
country. 

















A. MAXWELL KUNIS 


Fellow, Society of Actuaries 


Actuary and Employee Benefit Consultant 


500 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
LOngacre 3-1774 


Specializing in Sathana Company Operations, 


Group fj, ae and Welfare per at Pransten Plans 








One is “Money Matters,” devoted to 
economic interpretation. It was started 
after the war to take advantage of the 
interest in and favorable reception on 
the part of the press to the “Anti-Infla- 
tion Bulletin” published by Institute as 
part of its war-time anti-inflation cam- 
paign. 


Edited by the Institute’s director of 
economic information and released 
through the Press Bureau, “Money Mat- 
ters” is a vehicle for regis tering the 
interest of the business in economic 
trends and developments, and, particu- 
larly, for setting forth its viewpoint on 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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The Individual Policy Pension Trust 


By Joun T. CALLIHAN 


Agency Pension Consultant 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 


N DEVELOPING the individual pol- 

icy method of pension planning, it 
might be well to review briefly the trust 
concept which is involved. Just as in the 
uninsured plan, this plan also requires 
a trustee and instrument to govern the 
program in operation if the employer 
and participants are to receive the tax 
advantages of a qualified plan. Here 
again the plan must be for the exclusive 
benefit of the employes or their bene- 
ficiaries. It must be impossible prior to 
the satisfaction of all liabilities under 
the plan for any part of the corpus or 
income to be diverted to any other use. 
The plan must cover a required percent- 
age of personnel, or in lieu of this, cover 
a classification of employes which _ is 
acceptable to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue as being non-discrim- 
inatory. Contributions and benefits may 
not discriminate in favor of stockholders, 
officers, or highly paid employes. Thus, 
the plan must meet requirements of 
Section 401(a) of the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code. 

As the name implies, financing the 
individual policy pension trust involves 
the purchase of individual policies from 
a life insurance company. They are 
owned by the trustee and governed by 
the trust agreement. Ordinarily, the par- 
ticipant has only the right to name a 
beneficiary. In its simplest form the 
plan may include just one employe, or 
there may be several hundred partici- 
pants 

In the fully insured program as dif 
ferentiated from the combination plan 
which I will discuss later, there are no 
Group principles involved. The policy 
used under the program has exactly the 
same rate structure as other policies of 
the same type issued by the company 
to individual insureds. It is an invest- 
ment type of contract payable on a level 
annual basis from date of issue to the 
date of retirement. The policy when 
matured will pay the employe a monthly 
income guaranteed as long as he lives 
In a mutual company it receives the 
same dividend treatment as all other 
policies issued at the same age and 
under the same type of policy. 

In general, insurance companies issu¢ 
two basic policies for use in the fully 
insured plan. One is a level premium an 
nuity which at retirement has accumu- 
lated sufficient reserve to provide the 
guaranteed monthly benefit required. In 
the event of death prior to retirement 
this policy guarantees the return of all 
premiums paid or the cash value of the 
policy if greater 

The other policy, which is much more 
popular, again provides a level premium 
to retirement but also includes an initial 
death benefit equal to $1,000 for each 
$10 of monthly income to be provided 
This is an income endowment or retire- 
ment income type of contract. Where 
the full insurance feature is not desired, 
many insurance companies also issue a 
policy providing for $500 of death benefit 
initially for each $10 of monthly income. 


How the Method Operates 


Now let’s see how this method of 
financing actually works in operation. 





Under any pension plan there are three 
main contingencies to be considered— 
the death of a participant, termination 
of employment, and actual retirement 
either at the normal date which is 
usually 65, or prior to that time in the 
event of total and permanent disability, 
or early retirement if allowed. 
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Now let’s look at the chart on the 
fully insured plan. You will notice that 
we have prepared an example of a man 
entering a pension plan at age 45 to 
retire at age 65. He is entitled to $100 
of monthly income for life on the basis 
of the benefit formula. From the time 
the first annual premium has been paid, 
guaranteed values are created in the 
policy. Since this is a program of invest- 
ment to provide an annuity, the cash 
equity necessarily must increase rapidly. 
After 20 level premiums have been paid 
the full pension is provided. 

The cash value at 65 is approximately 
one-third greater than the sum of net 
premiums paid. This is due to the guar- 
anteed interest factor in each contract 
plus dividends. Based upon the an- 
nuitant’s table which the insurance com- 
pany employs for payment of annuity 
benefits after the normal retirement date, 
this actual cash value will be in the 
vicinity of $14,600, to provide a guar- 
anteed life annuity of $100 per month 
for a male. 

As previously pointed out, a death 
benefit may be included, and in our 
example, assuming the employe is insur- 
able, we are providing $10,000 in con- 
junction with the $100 monthly annuity. 
The insurance feature is a _ reducing 
amount of term insurance. As the guar- 
anteed cash equity in the policy in- 
creases, the amount of insurance at risk 
decreases. As a matter of fact, at some 
point—generally between the ages of 58 
and 65—there is no more insurance in- 
volved. The cash available in the policy 
has exceeded the $10,000 insurance 
amount. Thus, if the man should die 
during this period, his beneficiaries would 
receive the equity created in the policy 





which is more than the insurance. 
Death or Termination of Employment 


In summary, our first contingency— 
death—provides the beneficiary with 
$10,000 or the cash value of the policy, 
whichever is greater. These proceeds 
may be taken under any of the optional! 
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settlements in the contract. Here we 
have utmost flexibility in the method of 
payment. Many participants under this 
type of plan have integrated the death 
benefit with their own personal life in- 
surance to take care of the income needs 
of the family. This is a real advantage 
of the individual policy pension trust. 

Our second contingency—termination 
of employment—is again handled within 
the framework of one policy. We have 
noted the equity created each time a 
premium is paid. Most plans provide a 
definite vesting schedule for the em- 
ploye if he leaves prior to retirement 
For instance, after 10 or 15 years of 
service the policy may be completely 
vested in the employe. 

Upon termination of employment un 
der these circumstances the contract is 
transferred to him free and clear ot 
the trust agreement. When this trans- 
fer has been completed, the policy may 
be cashed in, taken on a paid-up basis 
with no further premiums due, or con- 
tinued in full force by pavment of the 
same premium which has been paid an- 
nually since the original date of issue 
The right to continue the policy may 
be of extreme value if the insurability 
of an employe has changed since his 
entrance into the plan. He may main- 
tain the full death benefit even though 
he may now be uninsurable. 

In the event of total and permanent 
disability, all equities built up to the 
time of disability are generally vested 
in the employe. These values may pro- 
vide a lifetime income or income over 
a specified period of years. In some 
instances a cash settlement may be 
desirable. 

Finally, when the employe retires, the 








— 





plan generally provides that the particj- 
pant may choose the method of settle- 
ment which best suits his needs at that 
time. For instance, although the policy 
may be set up to provide a life annuity 
of $100 per month, the employe may 
wish to have a guaranteed income con- 
tinued to a beneficiary if he should die 
shortly after retirement. By selecting a 
slightly smaller income he can guarantee 
that the payments will be continued in 
any event for at least 10 years. 

On the other hand, if he has married 
late in life and has young children, he 
may wish to have an even longer guar- 
antee. He may select an option again 
with a lower income to him which will 
guarantee the continuance of the month- 
ly payments for at least 20 years after 
his normal retirement. There are several 
other methods of payment available. At 
this point, it may be stated that the 
individual policy method of funding is 
the only method which provides such 
flexibility to the employe and his bene- 
ficiary. 

Summing Up Advantages 


Assuming that we now understand 
how the fully insured plan works, | 
would like to sum up the major advan- 
tages of this approach: 

1. The employer knows at the incep- 
tion of the plan the maximum given 
cost for each initial benefit to be pro- 
vided. Once the gross deposit has been 
determined, the insurance company rate 
cannot be changed, nor can any ‘policy 
provisions be altered once the contracts 
have been issued. There is an absolute 
guarantee regardless of the experience 
of the group involved. 

2. The plan can be utilized for one 
to 15 or 25 employes as well as for much 
larger groups. 

3. Since funding is based on level 
annual premiums, with no mortality dis- 
counts prior to retirement as against the 
discounted methods used in Group un- 
derwriting or with the uninsured plan, 
the cost of a given benefit for a given 
participant can never increase but will 
be less with the application of dividends. 

4. The actual net cost of the program 
will be based upon the entire experience 
of an insurance company rather than 
the experience of a small group of par- 
ticipants under a plan. 

5. Substantial death benefits may be 
made available to participants with the 
resulting settlement options as provided 
only in individual policies. 

6. Administrative expense is largely 
assumed by the insurance company and 
included in the premium structure. 

As in any other method of funding, 
there may be considered disadvantages 
of the fully insured plan. 

1. Initial cost of this method is higher 
than other funding media because the 
benefits are usually more inclusive both 
before and after retirement. Further- 
more, no discounts are assumed in ad- 
vance for mortality or terminations. 

2. The plan is not as flexible relative 
to the incidence and amounts of pay- 
ment to the pension fund as certain 
other methods. 

3. Usually all deposits made to the 
plan for a given individual are included 
in the benefit payable upon death. 

4. The death benefit increases sub- 
stantially in the years just prior to 
retirement when ordinarily such an in- 
crease is not needed. 


The Combination Plan 


In recent years insurance companies 
have developed a modified approach to 
the fully insured plan which we call the 
combination plan. This plan incorporates 
two methods of funding, the individual 
policy plan and the self-administered or 
uninsured plan. By uniting these two 
methods of funding the net result 1s 4 
merging of the advantages of both and 
a reduction in their disadvantages. A 
major disadvantage of the uninsured 
plan is the lack of any guarantee an 
the uncertainty of the eventual cost of 
the program. Actuarial assumptions must 
be made relative to mortality, interest, 
and expected future annuity costs. These 
may prove inaccurate resulting in much 
higher costs to the employer in future 
years. Many uninsured plans provide 10 
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JOHN T. CALLIHAN 


death benefits, and as a result the 
younger participants are not interested 
in the plan. To them retirement is a 
long way off. Termination values are 
often very meager, so here again em- 
ployes do not appreciate the plan. 

Finally, the employment of actuarial 
services, trustee, and administrative ex- 
penses add substantially to the cost of 
the plan but are generally not included 
in cost estimates at the inception of a 
program. 

The combination plan involves the use 
of an individual life policy and a sepa- 
rate fund which together provide the 
ultimate pension benefit for each par- 
ticipant. All death benefits under the 
program come from the insurance policy, 
and as a result a mortality discount is 
ordinarily assumed in the separate fund. 
Upon termination of employment the 
insurance policy with its cash value may 
be the vested benefit. Thus, no part of 
the separate fund need be used when 
an employe leaves the company prior to 
retirement. Termination of service, there- 
fore, can affect the plan the same as 
death. Since the insurance policy used 
in this program provides only a portion 
of the cash value required at retirement, 
a substantial part of the employer’s an- 
nual deposit is made to the separate 
fund. Most insurance companies who 
write this class of business will handle 
this fund with certain definite guaran- 
tees, or in lieu, it may be invested by 
a trust company or other fiduciary. 

As an example, the New England Life 
handles the separate fund with a mini- 
mum interest guarantee of 244%, a guar- 
antee of safety of principal at all times, 





John T. Callihan 


Mr. Callihan is recognized as an au- 
thority in the field of pension and em- 





ploye benefit programs. Graduate of 
Dartmouth College in 1942, he was for 
the next three years in the Army Air 
Corps. 

After war service Mr. Callihan joined 
Tressler W. Callihan & Co., a Boston 
firm specializing in the field of employe 
benefits. During eight years with this 
organization he had wide experience, 
designing, selling, installing and_servic- 
ing all types of pension and profit shar- 
ing programs. 

In 1954 Mr. Callihan was appointed 
agency pension consultant for New Eng- 
land Mutual Life where he works di- 
rectly with the field force of the com- 
pany on pension planning problems and 
programs. 

He has been an active speaker on 
pension subjects and has written feature 
articles for company publications and 
other insurance periodicals. He is a li- 
censed adviser in Massachusetts in the 
life and accident and health fields. 
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and in 1957 the insurance company is 
actually crediting 3.35% on such de- 
posits. If the trust company handles the 
program, naturally, there are no guar- 
antees other than the integrity of indi- 
vidual investment management. 

In either event, the insurance com- 
pany guarantees today the eventual cost 
of an annuity for each participant. This 
is provided through the conversion privi- 
lege of each policy. 


Results Under the Plans 


If you will now look at the combina- 
tion plan chart, we may visualize how 
this method of funding operates. Once 
again we have the three contingencies 
to consider—death, termination of em- 
ployment and retirement. The example 
again concerns the participant entering 
the pension plan at age 45 to retire at 
age 65. He is entitled to $100 of monthly 
income and a death benefit of $10,000. 
The life insurance policy which we use 
under the plan is similar in nature to 
the type that many of you own as indi- 
viduals. It may be known as a modified 
life policy or Ordinary life policy. Just 
as in the fully insured program this 
contract builds cash equities from the 
time the first level annual premium is 
paid. However, you will notice that the 
values increase much more slowly than 
in the fully insured program. At 65 the 
cash value is approximately one-third of 
the amount created in the other plan. 

To provide a $100 monthly pension we 
still need the same cash value at 65 as 
we did in the fully insured plan. With 
one-third created by the life policy, the 
balance must come from some other 
source. We call this the separate invest- 
ment fund. 

If the employe dies, again the death 
benefit is provided by the insurance 
company in the amount of $10,000. The 
equity created in the insurance policy 
up to the time of death is included in 
this $10,000 payment. However, the addi- 
tional dollars which have been accumu- 
lating in the separate fund to retire the 
participant are completely separate and 
distinct from the life insurance policy. 
Thus, upon death this money is retained 
for the benefit of other participants who 
remain with the corporation until actual 
retirement. 

You will notice that the death benefit 
under this plan never exceeds the face 
amount of insurance protection. Here 
then are potential savings in cost to 
the corporation. A mortality discount 
is used in the separate fund which an- 
ticipates releases when death occurs. 

The death proceeds payable by the 
insurance company under the life policy 
have the same flexibility as to method 
of settlement which is an advantage of 
the fully insured plan. The participant 
may collate this death benefit with his 
own personal insurance again to take 
care of the income needs of the family. 

Upon termination of employment the 
plan may vest the life insurance policy 
just as in the fully insured program. 
When the contract is released from the 
trust agreement, the participant may 
avail himself of the various non- for- 
feiture options guaranteed in the policy. 
If he chooses, he may continue the in- 
surance in full force thus protecting his 
insurability, and the premium is once 
more equé il to that which was deter- 
mined at the time the policy was orig- 
inally issued. This premium, of course, 
is considerably lower than the full pre- 
mium payable under the investment con- 
tract used in the fully insured plan. 

Having vested only the life policy, the 
corporation receives the full benefit of 
money accumulated in the separate fund 
for the given individual up to the time 
of his termination. This separate fund 
release is used to reduce the cost of 
participants who actually stay to retire- 
ment. 

When the participant arrives at the 
retirement date, the trustee pays over to 
the life insurance company the required 
funds necessary to convert the employe’s 
policy to an annuity. Since the conver- 
sion rate is guaranteed, the corporation 
knows at all times the exact amount of 
money which is necessary at retirement. 

As soon as the conversion has been 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Atlanta Bank’s Example Of An Estate Analysis 


First National Bank Prepares Hypothetical Probate For Family Head Showing 


Present State Of Affairs, Together With Suggested Recommendations To Carry 
Out His Wishes In The Most Practical And Tax-Economical Manner 


The First National Bank of 
trust officer of which is N. 


Atlanta, 
Jaxter Maddox, CLU, 


senior vice president and chief 
who for some years was 


general agent for Georgia of Connecticut Mutual Life, has made available 


to clients of its trust department, and others with whom the bank has rela- 


tionships, an estate analysis. 
named “Samuel Green,” 


and Samuel, Jr., 
children, continue business for son 
available. 


a resident of 
old, whose family consists of his wife, aged 49; 

3etty, 21 and married, and Sarah, 25, 
: 19. Objectives of analysis is to provide for wife and minor 


The sample analysis is prepared for a man 


Atlanta (Fulton County), 53 years 
his daughters, Katy, 16, 
married and mother of two children, 


and take advantage of any savings 


The document has been well received by life insurance field forces and 
members of the bar. The bank each year holds a luncheon for members of 
Million Dollar Round Table. It is oldest national bank in the Southeast. 


The review of the Green family 


estate plan is to determine whether his 


properties will ultimately pass to his children in the most practical and tax- 


economical manner. 


It first summarizes the estate data. 


Second step is to 


project the properties through a hypothetical probate to illustrate problems 
which may arise, both from the tax and administrative standpoints. Finally, 
the bank points out the steps that may be taken to put the estate program in 


better order. 


The bank estimates that it is possible to reduce the total maxi- 


mum costs that will be incurred in transferring Green’s property by as much 


as $82,069 if certain revisions that < 
taken. The analysis follows: 


Property Schedule 


Your estate is as follows: 


TNR BE ye os Sulit ann einwistie ee $ 1,500 
Insurance (Cash Value—$25,000). 100,000 
Stocks and Bonds: 3.05 ...5....<. 423,000 
(OES TET ea gee pee eee 105,000 
Miscellaneous . 3. oic66 6 oosSce ess 1,500 
Notes Hecewable .. «0.065 s6.005: 35,000 

Sem ects cease eacee one $666 ,000 


It is our understanding that your wife 
owns no property except her personal 


ects 
In inventorying your properties above, 
we have valued them on the basis of 


your statement as to their present worth 
(except life insurance which has been 
included at face value). These values 
would probably he acceptable to the tax- 
ing authorities, were your estate being 
administered at this time. 

There is an additional $30,000 of insur 
ance on your life, but since it is Gwaed 
by and is payable to the corporation, we 
did not take it into account in the 
inventory 


Present Plan of Transfer 

You have a will which leaves all of 
your estate outright to your wife. We 
did not ascertain if your wife has a will 
or not, but whether the property passes 
to the children under her will or under 
the laws of descent and distribution of 
State of Georgia, the taxes would be the 
same. 

The savings bonds, while part of your 
taxable estate, would pass to the alter- 
nate payee. 


ire explained in the analysis are under- 


Hypothetical Probate 


Now, through a device called a hypo- 
thetical probate, we can show what 
would happen under your present estate 
plan when you die. This will show both 
the tax problems and the administrative 
and practical problems involved. In 
figuring the taxes and other costs we 
have estimated administrative expenses— 
which include the executor’s and attor- 
ney’s fees and court costs—at approxi- 
mately 4% of the value of your proper- 
ties, with the exception of the Series E 
bonds. We have also waived any execu 
tor’s commission for the receipt of life 
insurance proceeds. We have of necessity 
assumed that tax rates and property 
values will remain constant between now 

when in accordance with our assump- 
tion your estate is being administered— 
and that future date when your wife’s 
estate would be administered. 


Duties of Executrix 


If your estate were being administered 
now, your executrix named in your will 
would among other duties have the fol- 
lowing to perform: 

Probate the will and obtain “Letters 
Testamentary” from Court of Ordinary. 

Take such immediate steps as are 
necessary for protection of the estate. 

Assemble and examine your records to 
determine nature and whereabouts of all 
assets and liabilities. 

Set up and maintain books and records 
to reflect all security, property and cash 
transactions. 

Collect any indebtedness due the es- 
tate. 





N. BAXTER MADDOX 


Collect life insurance payable to the 
estate. 

Take steps to protect the estate’s in- 
terest in any going business. 

Consider insurance coverage on real 
estate, household and personal effects, 
and adjust where necessary. 

Arranging Orderly Liquidation 

Analyze assets of estate and arrange 
orderly liquidation to meet requirements 
for debts, taxes and other expenses. In- 
vestigate all claims to determine their 
validity and pay all valid claims and 
obtain proper receipts. File preliminary 
notice with Federal tax authorities for 
estate tax purposes within 60 days after 
qualification. Obtain appraisals of all 
property for tax purposes. 

Revalue estate at the end of the one 
year period to determine whether or not 
to value on the optional basis for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes. Compile com- 
plete information necessary for Federal 
and state estate tax returns in other 
states in which you held property. Pre- 
pare and file returns and pay Federal 
and state estate taxes, and any other 
taxes, promptly to avoid penalties and 
to take advantage of discounts where 
possible. Prepare and file returns and 
pay Federal and state income taxes for 
current year; one set of returns covering 
period prior to death and another set 
covering period subsequent to death. 
Prepare and file fiduciary income tax 
returns and any reports incident thereto. 

Procure final audit of Federal and 
state estate tax returns. Distribute estate 
to beneficiaries. Submit final accounting 
to beneficiaries, and when required, to 
courts, 


Explanation of Marital Deduction 


As we discussed the other day, the 
Revenue Act of 1948, introduced into the 
Federal Estate Tax Law the so-called 

marital deduction” provision. 

In brief, a “marital deduction” for 
Federal estate tax purposes is allowed 
to the extent of a maximum of 50% of 
the value of the decedent’s taxable estate 
if at least 50% of the taxable estate is 
left to the surviving spouse in such a 
manner that it qualifies for the deduc- 
tion. A surviving spouse’s_ interest 
“qualifies” if left outright or in a trust 
that gives the surviving spouse all of 
the income for life and either the right 
to withdraw and consume the principal 
of the trust during the spouse’s lifetime 
or the right to will the property to any- 
one of his or her choosing at his or her 
subsequent death. 

If these conditions are met, a maxi- 
mum of 50% of the estate of the spouse 
first dying is exempt from Federal estate 
tax. However, the property so left to the 
survivor, whether outright or in trust, 
will be taxed at the survivor’s death, as 
a part of his estate. In other words, the 
“marital deduction” defers until your 
wife’s death the tax on the amount ex- 
empted at your death. 





Cost Under Present Plan 


In your case, under your present will, 
since your entire estate passes outright 
to your wife as direct beneficiary, your 
estate would more than qualify for the 
full 50% ‘marital deduction.” 

Taking all of the above into consid- 
eration, the transfer cost on your estate 
would be as follows: 


Administrative Expenses, Court 
GOBER OLE. 32 bee eee eee $ 25,000 
Federal and State Estate Taxes. 69,092 
Atal da cio bee tee ae $ 94,092 


The above expenses will just about 
deplete your present life insurance. 

Now, at your wife’s subsequent death 
her estate would be subjected to cost as 
follows: (Assuming that she survives 
you by ten years.) 


Administrative Expenses, Court 


Costs ete) 2. eee tae eet cse 10,000 
Federal Estate Taxes and State 

MARES 6 eco ice ee ee ote 143,175 

MOLL oss oa kets ee $163,175 


Under your present will this would 
require the liquidation of a substantial 
part of your estate to pay these costs. 

I did not discuss with you the other 
day whether or not your wife has a will, 
but in the absence of a will her estate 
would be distributed under the laws of 
Georgia equally to your four children. 
If this occurred within the next five 
years it could cause complications, inas- 
much as your youngest daughter is only 
16 years old and would require the ap- 
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N. Baxter Maddox 


Born in Atlanta and a University of 
Virginia graduate, class of ’23, Mr. Mad- 
dox spent ten years in all departments 
of First National Bank of Atlanta, in- 
cluding investment and trust depart- 
ments. In 1933 he resigned as assistant 
trust officer to become Connecticut Mu- 
tual general agent for Georgia. He had 
no previous life insurance training. This 
agency he developed from a $400,000 
production to one which in 1940 paid 
for more than $2,500,000 in which year 
he won company’s highest honors, from 
standpoints of production increase, pre- 
mium income and organizational devel- 
opment of agents. He became president 
of Atlanta Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion; helped organize and was first 
president of the state association, and 
was on important committees of NALU. 

Resigning as general agent in January, 
1941, Mr. Maddox became vice president 
and chief trust officer of First National 
Bank, Atlanta, later being promoted to 
senior vice president. He has been chair- 
man of American Bankers Association 
committee on relations with life insur- 
ance field men and assisted in establish- 
ing many estate planning counsels. He 
has written articles for CLU Journal and 
other insurance publications. During 1953 
and 1954 he was president, trust division, 
American Bankers Association. 











A STAY rN 


pointment of a guardian to manage her 
property. This would increase the ex- 
penses. 

As we have shown, by the time your 
property reaches your children it can be 
subjected to taxes, administrative and 
court costs, aggregating as much as 
$257,267. 


How to Improve Present Estate Plan 


Your present estate plan takes full 
advantage of the “marital deduction” 
permitted under the Federal estate tax 
law upon your death, but it subjects the 
entire estate to a second tax and admin- 
istrative expenses upon your wife’s sub- 
sequent death. In addition to this, it 
imposes upon your wife the task of 
wisely managing and conserving a siz- 
able amount of property. We feel that 
your plan can be improved upon as 
follows: 

1. First, we suggest that your will 
be redrawn creating a “marital deduc- 
tion trust” which will consist of 50% 
of your taxable estate with your wife 
to receive all of the income from this 
trust fund for her life and to have the 
right by her will to dispose of this fund 
to whomever she might desire. 

This arrangement assures that only so 
much as can be taken as a “marital de- 
duction” and no more go into this trust, 
and your wife is relieved of the respon- 
sibility of managing and investing the 
property. In other words, she will get 
all of the benefits without the troubles. 

(Additional provisions which may be 
included.) 

_Also, you could provide that at any 
time during her lifetime, your wife could 
direct the trustee to turn over to your 
children and grandchildren such amounts 
out of this trust as she might desire. 

You might also provide that in the 
event the income is not sufficient for the 
proper support and maintenance of your 
wife, that encroachments could be made 
upon the principal of this trust for such 
purpose, either in your wife’s discretion 
or in the discretion of the bank as 
trustee. 


Protecting “Remainder Trust” 


2. All of the rest of your estate after 
the payment of taxes would go into a 
“remainder trust.” The income from this 
trust can be paid out either all to your 
wife or partly to your wife and partly 
to your children or divided among your 
children or paid in any amounts that 
you might desire. 

By splitting up this income among 
several taxpayers, income taxes can be 
Saved in many cases and the income of 
the family group as a whole increased. 

The principal of this fund can be held 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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St. Louis Agent Wrote 
600 Lives In 1956 


Joseph S. Graves wrote about 600 
lives last year and is now going at the 
rate of 50 lives a month. He will pay 
for more than a $1,000,000 this year, 
nearly all of it written within a radius 
of 100 miles of St. Louis. 

Mr. Graves’ company is the General 
American Life of St. Louis, and he has 
been in life insurance three years. Al- 
though born in St. Louis Mr. Graves 
moved to Rolla, Mo., while he was still in 
grammar school. He went to elementary 
and high schools in Rolla, had about 18 
months of college work in Kansas State, 
Manhattan, Kan., and while attending 
that college he sold life insurance for 
six months largely to military personnel 
on a part-time basis. 

Returning to his home in Rolla he 
discussed his career with his father, a 
salesman for a drug company, who 
had been considerably impressed by the 
advantages of a young man having a 
permanent life program. His father ad- 
vised him to see Frank Vesser, vice 
president of the General American Life, 
who had sold life insurance policies on 
the lives of both the elder Graves and 
his son. This resulted in Joe Graves 
going with General American. 


Find Many Prospects at Aircraft Plant 


Most of the clients of Joe Graves 
have been employes of McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation which has a large 
production plant adjacent to the Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Municipal Airport in St. 
Louis County where personnel work 
around the clock with three different sets 
of workers. General American has pro- 





S. GRAVES 


JOSEPH 


vided Group Life, salary savings and 
other plans of protection for the Mc- 
Donnell employes through the years. 

In the production of new business Mr. 
Graves a largely concentrated on the 
sale of Salary Savings on a monthly 
unit of income basis through endowment 
policies to mature at age 55, 60 or 65 


years to McDonnell employes. These 
salary savings sales have led to numer- 
ous Others. 

In his solicitation of business from a 
family man, Graves never overlooks the 
advantages of a Family Income Plan or 

mortgage reduction policy to fit in 
with the basic Salary Savings program. 
In some families he has written from six 
to nine individual applications for insur- 
ance. Most of his clients prefer endow- 
ment policies to mature at age 60 years 
since that age fits in best with the other 
McDonnell programs for them. 

Mr, Graves travels approximately 40,- 
000 miles a year in closing cases and 
developing new ones, such as prospects 
obtained as a result of his having sold 
so many McDonnell workers. 





Mr. Graves started with General 
American in June, 1954, and in first six 
months sold $236,000. In 1955 he was 
able to sell $781,000 on 257 lives. He 
reached $1,247,000 on 600 lives in 1956, 
In first six months of this year he 
sold $634,000 of new business. 

One of his difficulties is getting clients 
in rural districts examined as frequently 
doctors in the neighborhood are scarce, 
One Sunday morning he persuaded a 
young doctor friend in St. Louis to 
accompany him on a trip into the mid- 
dle of Missouri where a number of 
applicants were then given physicals, 
His best week’s work has been writing 
of 25 applications in a week. He is sec- 
ond vice president of his company’s 
President Club. 





Atlanta Bank 


(Continued from Page 75) 


together during your wife’s lifetime or it 
could be distributed during your wife’s 
lifetime at certain ages to your children. 
In the event it is held together during 
your wife’s lifetime, we would suggest 
that after your wife’s death that this be 
divided up into equal trusts one for each 
of your children and that each child’s 
respective share be delivered to him 
possibly one-half at age 25 and the bal- 
ance at age 30, or one-third at age 25, 
one-half of the remainder at age 30 and 
the remainder at age 35. This allows the 
children to receive their property gradu- 
ally and learn how to manage it; and, if 
they make a mistake, they will get a 
second chance or even a third chance. 


Allowing Wife to Make Gifts 
Out of Trust 


3. If you elect under the marital de- 
duction trust to allow your wife to make 
gifts out of this trust to your children 
or grandchildren or even in the event 
she merely wills it to them in her will, 
your children will upon your wife’s death 
come into one-half of your estate. Any 
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of this one-half remaining upon your 
wife’s death will be taxable, therefore, 
an alternative plan would be to allow 
your children to receive this marital de- 
duction one-half either during your 
wife’s lifetime or upon her subsequent 
death and leave the remainder trust in- 
tact during the entire lifetime of your 
children, and eventually distribute it to 
your grandchildren. Your children of 
course to receive the income from this 
trust during their lifetime. By this 
method you could pass one-half of your 
estate through the life of your wife and 
through the lives of your children and 
eventually to your grandchildren sub- 
jecting it to but one administrative cost 
and one estate tax. This would also as- 
sure that, while your children would 
receive half of your estate outright, half 
of it would be kept in trust during their 
lifetime to assure that they would al- 
ways be cared for. Many men make 
provisions of this type as to part of their 
property, particularly where there are 
daughters concerned to assure that they 
will always be cared for, come what may. 

Proper Support and Maintenance 

of Wife 
4. Also relating to the “remainder 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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The Individual Policy Pension Trust 


(Continued 
again have the fully insured 
insurance company has ac- 
cepted the responsibility of paying a 
guaranteed annuity for the remainder of 
the employe’s life. In accordance with 
the terms of the trust, the employe may 
again choose the method of annuity set- 
tlement which best suits his needs and 
family conditions at the time of actual 
retirement. 


effected, we 
plan. The 


Advantages of Combination Plan 
The 
plan are 
1. In 


advantages of the combination 
as follows: 

this approach we 
initial cost than with the fully insured 
plan due to the actuarial assumptions 
utilized in the separate fund. 

‘here is a probability of a lower 
net cost over the lifetime of the pro- 
gram due to the releases from termina- 
tions. 

3. A substantial death benefit is pro- 
vided under the program, but it does not 
increase in the final years prior to re- 
tirement when the mortality hazard is 
higher and the need of insurance is gen 
erally less. 

4. The employer 
the maximum cost of a 
retirement. Changes in- 


have a lower 


ep at all times 
given benefit at 
future annuity 


from 
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rates will not affect this cost. Thus, 
annuity guarantees are available today 


for employes who retire 30 or 40 years 
in the future. 
5. Actuarial 


fees are eliminated on 


separate funds held by the insurance 
company since yearly actuarial valua- 
tions are provided at no additional 


charge to the client. 

There is flexibility of annual con- 

tributions to the plan. Although the life 
insurance policy is a level annual pre- 
mium contract payable to retirement, the 
separate fund may be varied from year 
to year based upon the experience of 
the group involved. Under certain condi- 
tions the separate fund contribution may 
be passed in a given year and made up 
at a future date. 
7. The plan provides reasonable bene- 
fits covering all of the possible contin- 
gencies which an employe must face 
over his working lifetime with a cor- 
poration, 

In closing, well over one-third of all 
pension plans in force today are funded 
through the medium of the individual 
policy, either alone or in combination. 
For the small and medium size firm, 
there is no more satisfactory method. 
Even large companies desirous of com- 


prehensive benefits utilize this method. 


The key executive is especially inter- 
ested in the individual policy because 
of the personal advantages involved. I 
know of a number of company treas- 
and _ presidents 


urers, vice presidents 
whose major estate would be derived 
from individual policies issued under 


their company plan. 

Individual po'cy guarantees cannot be 
over-emphasizeu. Guaranteed interest, 
safety of principal, and future annuity 
guarantees are of real importance. There 
is no other method of funding available 
where the corporation knows the maxi- 
mum cost of future annuity benefits de- 
termined by the pension formula at the 
inception of the plan. 

Today there is considerable preoccu- 
pation with initial cost estimates. The 


pension field is highly competitive, and. 


rightly so. However, the ultimate cost 
which is the real test of a pension plan 
is in general equal to the benefits paid 
to participants or beneficiaries, plus ad- 
ministrative expenses, less the interest 
earned on the funds. Although the indi- 
vidual policy plan may cost more at the 
outset than other methods of funding, 
one cannot state categorically that it will 
cost more over the lifetime of the plan. 
If it does, it is because it provides more 
liberal benefits than other plans, not 
because of the individual policy concept 
involved. 
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Here are some of the principles, put to practical use, which 
have enabled us to do so. 


procedures. 


2. Pre-sale and post-sale clerical and administrative work 
is performed by our agency staff rather than by the 


agents. 


3. Congenial office environment and friendly people. 
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Murray Hill 2-2832 
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Atlanta Bank 


(Continued from Page 76) 
trust” you can provide in this trust for 
encroachments for the proper support 
and maintenance of your wife and also 
for the proper support and maintenance 


and education of your children and 
grandchildren. The discretion in regard 
to this encroachment should be in the 


bank, but this can be made as liberal 
or as restricted as you desire. 

5. In regard to the partnership which 
you own equally with your brother, you 
indicated that the survivor would prob- 
ably not want to continue the business as 
a partner with the decedent’s family, 
therefore, it is my suggestion that you 
and your brother enter into a_ buy-sell 
agreement which would provide that the 
survivor would buy out the share of the 
first to die at either a stipulated price 
which could be changed from time to 
time by mutual agreement or at a price 
to be determined by a formula which 
would be incorporated in the agreement. 
To make the funds available for this 
purchase you and your brother could 
apply for and take out insurance on each 
other’s life and by such arrangement, 
the survivor would receive tax-free the 
funds with which to buy out the dece- 


dent’s share. In view of the high income 
taxes, this is a very desirable type of 
funding arrangement and is enjoying 


widespread use today. 





Tax Comparison 
By adopting a program along the fore- 
going lines, you will give your family a 
maximum degree of protection and a 
minimum of transfer cost which will be 
reduced as follows: (Net going to chil- 
dren under both plans are shown for 

the purposes of comparison.) 

Present Plan 








Gross Estate? foci o 5. ssw isc kem SOOO UD 
sess: Adni Expenses.. ..... 05% 25,000 
641.200 
Taxes At Vour- Death.) oo s..565- 69,092 
572,108 
Less: Adm. Expenses of 
WALES DBIAC co ote00s.5.0% 20,000 
552,108 
Taxes at Subsequent Death 
GEWICHT NaS eee gore ws 143,175 
Amount to Children... ..0..5...: $408,933 
Plan Using Two Trusts 
SeOSk TSState boos cee ose tess ace $666,200 
isess: Adm: Gaxpenses: «0... +5 25; 
641,200 
Faxes At YourDeath. >.<... .2+; 69,092 
572,108 
Trustee’s Fees at Wife’s Death.. 14,302 
557,806 
Taxes at Subsequent Death 
OE WNI0S xe ole ciis anes a sae 66,804 
$491,002 
Saves iS. ts net oes beac eee $ 82,069 


Other Tax Considerations 

You will note that upon the subse- 
quent death of your wife there will be 
costs of approximately $80,000, and also 
you will note that in the event your 
wife should predecease you, the marital 
deduction tax saving feature would not 
be available to you. Therefore you might 
want to give consideration to the pur- 
chase by you of insurance on your wife’s 
life. If you decide to do this, your will 
should contain a provision allowing your 
trustee of the remainder trust to con- 
tinue to hold this policy as an asset 
of the trust and pay the premiums there- 
on, out of the trust. Since you would 
apply for this policy and pay the pre- 
miums thereon, the proceeds would not 
be taxable as part of your wife’s estate. 

There will be estate taxes due on 
your death of $69,092. In order not to 
deplete your present life insurance, the 
corporation could buy additional insur- 
ance on your life. This could be made 
available to your estate through the re- 
tirement of stock under Section 303 of 
the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. 
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Death Benefit to Age 70: 


Death Benefit: 
$100,000 plus current cash value 
to age 70 





Current Dividend* 


679 


10 Commerce Court 


everything but Whid ne / 


-.-. and we would provide Maid Service too, if we were convinced it had a pro- 
ductive and not just a decorative place in our brokerage business. 


As a good broker's company, we accept our responsibility to provide you with: 


SPEEDY SERVICE .. . REALISTIC UNDERWRITING ... 
COMPETITIVE CONTRACTS and GENEROUS COMMISSIONS 
WITH FULLY VESTED RENEWALS 


When you join forces with THE DOMINION, you provide both your clients and 
yourself with “everything but maid service.” 
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Announcing the EXECUTIVE PROTECTOR— 


DOMINION LIFE'S ANSWER to the SPLIT DOLLAR and 
BANK FUNDING PLANS 


Face Amount PLUS Current Cash Value 


ILLUSTRATION AT AGE 35 





Net 

Premium 
$3093 
3093 
2930 
2903 
2876 
2848 
2819 
2791 
2762 
2734 
2705 
2677 
2647 
2618 
2588 
2560 
2530 
2501 
2471 
2443 


Average Annual Net Cost per $100,000: $135.50. 
*Dividends are based on the current dividend scale and are not guaranteed. 








Increase in 
Cash Value 


$2400 
2500 
2600 
2600 
2600 
2600 
2700 
2600 
2700 
2600 
2700 
2600 
2600 
2600 
2600 
2500 
2500 
2500 
2400 
2300 


BROKERS and SURPLUS WRITERS may have illustrations of the EXECUTIVE PROTECTOR on either 
the Split Dollar or the Bank Funding Plan on request. 


DOMINION LIFE has a wide range of contracts and is particularly outstanding in the 


fields of: Single Premium Annuities, Level Premium Term Insurance, Family Provider 
Policies and Mortgage Redemption Contracts. 


LIFE AGENCY of NEW JERSEY, Inc. | 


General Agent 


MArket 2-5990 


Annual Premium: 


Newark 2, New Jersey 


$3093 to Age 70 
$2367 thereafter 


Annual 
Net Cost 
$693 
593 
330 
303 
276 
248 
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NAVING— The Time-Tested Inflation Antid 


How The Life Insurance Companies Are Telling 
People The Facts About This Greatest Threat 
To A Sound Economy 


Americans by heritage and tradition 
are a decidedly individualistic people, 
prone to their own ideas and convictions 
from way back. Because they are so con- 
stituted, anything like unanimity of opin- 
ion except in times of deep national 
crisis is quite an uncommon occurrence, 
whether it be about politics, economics, 
or whatever else the subject may be. 

Yet, the phenomenon of general agree- 
ment is what has been developing in 
recent months in a widespread popular 
reaction to the growth of inflationary 
pressures in the economy and the at- 
tendant rise in the cost of living to 
record high levels with monotonous reg- 
ularity month after month. And from 
the growing attention paid to inflation 
in the public press and the concern dis- 
cernible among people in all walks of 
life from the “grass roots” on up, it has 
become clear that the public by and 
large was alive to the inflation danger 
and was becoming increasingly worried 
by its implications to their own welfare 
and that of the nation. What is more, 
there was increasing evidence that the 
people wanted something done to put a 
brake on the upward “creep” in prices 
lest it begin to “walk,” and perhaps even 
to “run.” 


The Demand for Initiative 
and Leadership 


Here was a situation that was plainly 
calling for someone to come forward 
with initiative and leadership to provide 
a sustained program of anti-inflationary 
action that would serve as a rallying 
point for popular support. And with it 
was an outstanding opportunity to dem- 
onstrate what voluntary action by the 
public could accomplish in a free society, 
and thereby help stem the long-term 
drift toward increasing reliance on gov- 
ernment. 


Companies’ Anti-Inflationary Campaign 


Against this background of deepening 
national concern and widespread desire 
for remedial action, the life insurance 
companies came forward with a nation- 
wide anti-inflationary campaign through 
the Institute of Life Insurance. The cam- 
paign, which was launched in the spring 
of this year and will be continued this 
fall, was directed at the man in the 
street to bring home the growth of the 
inflation danger and its implications, and 
to make positive suggestions as to what 
the average person could do on his own 
as a contribution to help stop the per- 
sistent rise in living costs and the con- 
sequent erosion in the buying power of 
the dollar. More saving and less spend- 
ing, by the Government as well as by 
the people, was the dominant theme. 

The decision of the life companies and 
the Institute staff to embark on this 
anti-inflation effort was not entered 


lightly; nor was there any tendency to 
gloss over the problems and difficulties. 
The subject and the approaches to it 
were fully explored and discussed, and 


By JuLes KraMER 
Director of Economic Information 
Institute of Life Insurance 





The Government Has Been Wrestling With Some Form of 
Inflation for Many Years 
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HOW GOOD A BRONCO BUSTER? 


the pros and cons assembled, before a 
decision was made. 

The basic question, of course, was 
whether the life insurance business 
should go it alone on a problem that was 
SO pervasive in scope and impact. After 
all, other sectors of the economy were 
also deeply involved, business and in- 
dustry as well as Government, and pre- 
sumably were just as devoted to stability 
and to a sound dollar. 


Threat to Insurance Protection 
and General Welfare 


Yet, it was apparent that someone had 
to take the initiative at this crucial time 
in our economic affairs, and the facts 
were compelling as far as the life insur- 
ance business was concerned. The inter- 
ests of the agents and the field forces 
weighed heavily in the decision to go 
ahead. True, life insurance sales had 


flourished in the inflationary atmosphere 
of recent years; but if the public, in its 
growing awareness and concern over the 
situation, developed the feeling that in- 
flation was going to be permitted to go 
on, the marketing climate might well be 
affected. 

Like other savings, a life insurance 
benefit is a storehouse of future purchas- 
ing power. A dollar of stable purchasing 
power is indispensable to the fullest 
realization of the objectives for which 
life insurance is acquired, such as pro- 
viding the means to hold the family to- 
gether if the breadwinner died unex- 
pectedly, funds for educating children, 
retirement income and financial inde- 
pendence in old age, etc. 

Thus the anti-inflation campaign of the 
Institute of Life Insurance was a prac- 
tical demonstration to the American 
people that the whole life insurance 














JULES KRAMER 
Fabian Bachrach 


business, from company management to 
the agent in the field, recognized this 
threat to their life insurance protection 
and general welfare, and was doing 
something about it. 


Obligation of Insurance Companies 
to Policyholders 


The decision was a natural one to 
make under the circumstances, and in 
keeping with the long-held feeling 
throughout the life insurance business 
that it had an obligation to policyholders 
beyond the mere letter of the contract 
to help protect the purchasing power of 
the dollar. For life insurance in its 
growth and evolution had come to occupy 
a unique position in individual and fam- 
ily affairs and in the nation’s economic 
life. It had become the cornerstone of 
individual and family protection and at 
the same time a major source of capital 
and investment funds to promote eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity. 

Life insurance represents a combina- 
tion of savings and protection such as 
is provided by no other form of personal 
thrift in anything like the same degree. 
As a result it has become the nation’s 
leading form of thrift. Today there are 
more than 106 million policyhoiders, the 
equivalent of three out of every five 
persons in the entire population, with 
close to $450 billion of insurance in force. 
No other form of savings comes even 
close to this number in diffusion of own- 
ership among the people or in protection 
involved. 


Battle to Halt Decline in Purchasing 
Power of the Dollar 


Thus in the best interests of its tens 
of millions of policyholders, in the inter- 
est of the national welfare and the sound 
progress of the economy, and in the ful- 
fillment of the responsibilities of the life 
companies and their agents to the pub- 
lic, the life insurance companies through 
the Institute decided to take up the chal- 
lenge and provide leadership in the bat- 
tle to halt a further decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Inflation is a complex subject, with 
many roots and causes. It is hardly an 
area in which a pat formula or single 
cure-all is possible. The life companies 
and the Institute staff had no illusions 
with regard to this when they dug into 
the subject and explored all possible 
approaches. 

In a society so dominated by change 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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The Agents’ Interest 





In Proposed Legislation On 


Employe Welfare Funds 


By Girpert W. FirzHuGH 


cond Vice President, Group Insurance, Metropolitan Life 


The agency forces of life insurance 
companies should be vitally concerned 
with actual and proposed legislation on 
the subject of employe or union welfare 
and pension funds. This arises not only 
from an agent’s general interest in any- 
thing affecting the life insurance busi- 
ness, but very directly from the unfor- 
tunate fact that a number of the abuses 
in this field that led to the Federal and 
state investigations arose from improper 
use of the commission system, which has 
been the very backbone of the agency 
system in the United States and Canada 
and responsible for the tremendous 
erowth of life insurance in both coun- 
tries. 





Insurance Industry Associations Testify 
Before Federal Committees 


The insurance business, as would be 
expected of it, has gone on record 
strongly favoring appropri: ite action to 
eliminate the relatively few cases of 
abuse that have arisen. Life Siearince 
Association of America, American Life 
Convention, and Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America have submitted testi 
mony and appeared personally before 
Federal committees of both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to 
outline their views on appropriate steps 
to be taken. In addition, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters sub 
mitted a written statement to the Senate 
Committee taking essentially the same 
position. 

In the testimony of the industry asso- 
ciations it was pointed out that the vari 
ous states have insurance laws particu- 
larly designed to insure the financial 
soundness of insurance companies and 
to assure the public that the benefits 
promised under their policies will always 
be paid promptly, fairly, and without 
liscrimination. With particular refer- 
ence to Group insurance, which, of 
course, is the form of coverage most 
directly concerned in employe welfare 
plans, these state laws specify many of 
the provisions which must appear in each 
insurance policy and in the certificates 
given to each employe as evidence of his 
insurance, what reserves must be main- 
tained by the insurer to assure the finan 
cial soundness of the policy, how the re- 
serves may be invested, and all other 
matters relating to the safety and sound- 
ness of the insurance operation. 

Operating within the framework of 
these laws, the 1 arp g companies have 
reason to be proud of their outstanding 
record of performance in the underwrit- 
ing of gaa insurance policies over a 
period of more than 40 years. 


miata Employe Welfare 
Funds 


The provision of employe welfare bene- 
fits through a union-management em- 
ploye welfare fund, as distinguished from 
benefits provided through i insurance pol- 
icies issued directly to an employer or 





FITZHUGH 


GILBERT W. 


a union, is a comparatively recent de- 
velopment. While considerable progress 
has been made at the state levels to 
bring these funds under appropriate su- 
pervision, it is in this area that the well- 
publicized abuses have occurred. It is 
the position of the company associations 
that correction of these abuses is prop- 
erly a matter for the various state Legis- 
latures, The States of California, Con- 
necticut, New York, Washington, and 
Wisconsin have passed laws specifically 
directed to this area. 

A recent and important development 


is the work being done by a committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to draft a Code of Ethics 
for insurance companies in the field of 
union-management welfare funds. At 
their semi-annual meeting in June of this 
year a draft of their proposed Code was 
submitted to the meeting, and distributed 
to various organizations for their study, 
with a view to having hearings before 
final adoption. The first such heariny 
has already been held, at which National 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
well represented. Another hearing is 
scheduled for fall. It is expected that 
final action will be taken by the Com- 
missioners before the end of this year. 


Code to Prevent Abuses Involving 
Insurance Companies and Their Agents 


Of particular interest to agents are 
the provisions in the proposed Code deal- 
ing specifically with the fair and equita- 
ble payment of benefits, limitations on 
the amount and procedures for the pay- 
ment of commissions, allowances, and 
fees, and reporting to policyholders. The 
compatiy associations have stressed to 
the two Congressional committees that 
the adoption of such a Code by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will be very effective in promot- 
ing good practices in this field and pre- 
venting a recurrence of abuse involving 
insurance companies or their agents. 

While many may feel that it is un- 
fortunate to have any governmental or- 
ganization set forth the scale of com- 
mission payments which it deems to be 
reasonable and not excessive, even 
though it does not specifically prohibit 
the payment of higher commissions, the 
company associations have felt that un- 
der the circumstances, such action by 
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the state is desirable in the interests of 
helping to correct the unfortunate abuses 
that have actually taken place in this 
field and of forestalling more onerous 
Federal or state legislation which might 
otherwise be imposed on the business, 
For example, one of the paragraphs in 
the proposed Code of Ethical Practices 
provides that “commissions should not 
be paid to any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion not actually in the business of sell- 
ing insurance, or not a licensed agent or 
broker at the time the sale was nego- 
tiated.” It is believed that this will go 
far towards eliminating the abuses that 
have occurred where persons, whose pri- 
mary interest was not the insurance 
business, received substantial commis- 
sions and improperly diverted them. It 
is also believed that the new Code will 
protect legitimate agents and brokers in 
receipt of earned commissions, while 
avoiding the payment of unearned com- 
missions to persons who might be 
tempted to divert them to improper uses, 


Disclosure of Fund Financial 
rations 


In addition, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters’ statement urged 
that any legislation along these lines 











Gilbert W. Fitzhugh 


Born in Brooklyn Mr. Fitzhugh in 1930 
was graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity. He has been with Metropolitan ever 
since. 

Mr. Fitzhugh is a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries and of Casualty Actu- 
arial Society. He has been active in vari- 
ous important committees of Society of 
Actuaries and has written several papers 
on pertinent subjects in Group life and 
accident and health insurance as well as 
other topics. 

He is a member and recent chairman 
of a joint committee of American Life 
Convention and Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America on the subject of em- 
ploye welfare and pension funds. On bhe- 
half of those two associations and the 
Health Insurance Association of America 
he recently testified at the hearings be- 
fore the United States Senate subcom- 
mittee on welfare and pension plans 
legislation and the hearings on the same 
subject before the United States House 
of Representatives Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. Fitzhugh is also a member of the 
industry advisory committee of National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
appointed to draft a code of ethical 
practices with respect to the insuring 
of the benefits of union or union-man- 
agement welfare and pension funds. 








prohibit any employes’ representative, 
or a contributing employer, or other in- 
terested party from participating, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in commissions paid 
for the purchase of insurance by or on 
behalf of a welfare or pension fund. 

Aside from the question of commis- 
sions, allowances, and fees, the main 
purpose of most of the existing and pro- 
posed legislation is to require disclosure 
of the financial operations of employe 
welfare funds, so that any improper 
practices would be exposed to public 
view. It is hoped by those sponsoring 
such legislation that the mere require- 
ment of disclosure would prevent such 
practices from taking place. 


Position of Insurance Associations 


The insurance associations have made 
it plain that they have no objection to 
appropriately drawn legislation along 
these lines which may be found to be 
necessary to prevent the types of misuse 
and diversion of funds of employe wel- 
fare programs that have been shown to 
exist. However, they have also urged 
that care be exercised to avoid disclos- 
ure requirements going beyond the pre- 
vention of abuse, which may lead to 
burdensome and costly administrative 
procedures on the part of the manage- 
ment of welfare programs, the govern- 
ment, and the insurance companies. The 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Knowledge Of Law Necessary To 
Sell Business Insurance 


By Barry Oakes 


Associate General Counsel, Bankers Life Co. 


Your commuter train pulls away from 
the station homeward bound. A young 
life agent sits beside you enthusiastically 
describing his prospecting during the 
late hours the day before. As you pass 
through the industrial part of the city, 
with a sweeping motion of his hand, he 
says: “See all that industry out there. 
Statistics show that every week this year 
between 240 and 250 business firms will 
fail, wiping out the owners and their 
families financially. By the end of 1957 
a staggering toll of more than 13,000 in 
the United States will have gone under. 
Many of the failures will be the results 
of death of owners, managers or keymen 
where proper financial arrangements 
were not made while they lived to fill 
the gap in the business left by their 
death. My office manager tells me that 
most of those gaps can be easily filled 
by business life insurance. I am going to 
learn more about such life insurance. I 


understand that there are a lot of legal 
angles involved” 


Business Management Defined 


At this point you pick up the con- 
versation and relate, “Professor N. S. B. 
Gross of Harvard University says: 
‘Business comes relatively late in human 
history and, therefore, business manage- 
ment is a newcomer * * *. It is this 
business management by men seeking a 
living for themselves that lies at the 
base of our advanced civilization, our 
town culture, our city flowering on this 
highest life, the multiplication of trade 
and the building up of professions. It 
creates a wealth of personal property 
and a measure of well-being, not hitherto 
known. In short, it is business manage- 
ment that has put the top story on our 
civilization.’ ” 

You tell the new agent that it behooves 
us to do what we can to become as 


effectual and useful as we can in bolster- 
ing and promoting the management that 
has put the top story on our civilization. 
You tell him further that he, having 
chosen business life insurance to “fill the 
gaps,” should acquire all the knowledge 
he can about his product, its background, 
its variations, its uses, its adaptability so 
that those with whom he deals -are con- 
vinced that here is a man who knows 
and who can be trusted to furnish the 
product and show how to use it to “fill 
the gaps.” 


Need for Expert Insurance Service 
and Disinterested Advice 


During your discussion of the young 
agent’s background for planning busi- 
ness insurance you find that he has not 
yet read Deane Davis’ article, “Are You 
Practicing Law,” or that of John Barker, 
Jr., “Insurance and Practicing Law.” He 
is happy to know that the articles set 





BARRY OAKES 


up guideposts for the life agent to assist 
him in staying clear of the practice of 
law. He promises to read them. Then, 
you relate to him in part the statement 
approved by the National Conference of 
Lawyers and Life Underwriters which 
states: “* * * The acquisition of life in- 
surance has become a complex problem 
by its ever increasing relationship to 
plans of testamentary disposition or wills 
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161 WILLIAM STREET 


SHARPENED 


JOHN HANCOCK’S “Program of Progress” this year has included 
(1) Expanding Centralization of Services in the Field; (2) New Plans for 
the Changing Market; (3) Lower Guaranteed Rates; (4) Complete Per- 
sonal Health Coverages — 
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to partnership and 
closed corporation, contracts, and to 
problems of taxation. The solution of 
such problems requires a man to make 
far reaching decisions * * *. The Ameri- 
can public should, therefore, receive not 
only expert insurance service and disin- 
terested advice, but also skilled and dis- 
interested legal guidance and advice 
when necessary; both are often required 
in problems arising out of negotiations 
for and use of life insurance, and when 
this is the case, the simultaneous har- 
monious attention of a representative of 
each profession in solving the problems 
of the same plan will provide the safest 
and most efficient service * * *.” 
This is an obvious recognition by both 
professions that legal problems and un- 
derwriting problems in some situations 
are almost inseparable in application. 


and living trusts, 


Fitting Insurance Into 
Business Structure 

There are compelling reasons for busi- 
ness buyout agreements in proprietor- 
ships, partnerships and corporations. 
These are principally (a) continuations 
of the business and (b) tax considera- 
tions. Fitting insurance into the business 
structure often involves legal problems 
and documents which only a licensed 
lawyer can advise about and prepare. 
Not every lawyer brought into the plan- 
ning will be completely versed in the 
law on the tax matters or other matters 
affecting a particular business insurance 
plan funded by life insurance. Quite often 
the agent having worked with many 
similar plans and having discussed with 
experienced lawyers the legal problems 
involving taxes and insurance can give 
the lawyer valuable suggestions for his 
consideration in connection with a par- 
ticular plan. So long as it is given in 
good grace and as a helpful suggestion 
and is not given as legal advice to the 
prospect, unusual would be the attorney 
who would frown upon the valuable 
knowledge possessed and passed on to 
him by the agent. 


Let us take a look at a few bits of 
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Barry L. Oakes 


Barry L. Oakes has been in legal de- 
partment of the Bankers Life since Jan- 
uary, 1946. Elected assistant counsel in 
1947 he became associate counsel No- 
vember 1, 1952. 

A native of Texas, he received his A.B. 
degree from University of Texas and 
studied law at Drake University, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and 
Moines College of Law (now merged 
with Drake University), from which he 
received his degree in 1938. 

That same year he was admitted to 
Iowa Bar and practiced law in Des 
Moines in association with Herrick, 
Sloan and Langdon until he joined the 
FBI for two years. After this he spent 
two years in the U. S. Navy being a lieu- 
tenant when he was terminated from the 
service just before joining Bankers Life. 

Mr. Oakes has been active in the in- 
surance industry legal organizations. 
Currently, he is Iowa membership chair- 
man of insurance section, American Bar 
Association, of which he is also a mem- 
ber of the Regulation of Insurance Com- 
panies Committee; member of legislative 
committee of Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America and Iowa legislative 
representative for them. 

He belongs to the American, Iowa 
State and Polk County bar associations, 
and the Des Moines Club. 





legal knowledge which the agent may 
find of value in assisting the attorney 
and thus the business insurance pros- 
pect. 

A corporation proceeding properly 
may purchase keyman insurance in rea- 
sonable amounts on its key employes. 
The premiums are not deductible by the 
corporation for income tax purposes, but 
neither are the proceeds received by 
the corporation upon the death of the 
insured keyman taxable as income. 

It is almost as necessary to the owner 
of the business to include in a buyout 
agreement the stock of a minority 


Congratulations 
To Clarence Axman and Bill Hadley 


on their contribution to Life Insurance in publishing The Gold Book of Life 


stockholder as of a majority stockholder. 
Without such a plan, the minority stock 
might be left in the hands of heirs of 
a suspicious, avaricious, grasping char- 
acter objecting to necessary raises in 
salaries, and, possibly, bringing suits for 
failure to declare dividends. Such un- 
natural stockholders have been known 
to bankrupt substantial businesses by 
such ill-advised actions. 


Buyout Agreements 


The Estate of Lionel Weil (22 T. C. 
1267) involved a partnership where sev- 
eral partners entered into a _ buyout 
agreement providing that the value of 
the partners’ respective shares would be 
the values as shown on the books as of 
January 1 of each year. Subsequently, 
the general partners under an agree- 
ment with Lionel Weil bought life insur- 
ance on his life to fund the purchase 
of his shares. Weil bound himself not to 
dispose of his shares without the mutual 
consent of his partners. Upon his death 
in 1948 his interest was valued at $170,- 
000 which amount was returned for es- 
tate tax purposes. The Commissioner 
valued the interest at $538,000 and as- 
sessed a deficiency of $68,000. The Tax 
Court expressed itself as satisfied that 
the restriction not to sell the interest 
when coupled with an agreement to buy 
the decedent’s interest set out in a part- 
nership and purchase agreement had the 
effect of limiting completely the value 
of decedent’s interest in the partnership. 

In 1955 the 10th Circuit Court case 
of Brodrick v. Gore, Exr. (224 F. [2] 892) 
involved a partnership buyout agreement 
providing that the assets of the partner- 
ship were accepted by the members at 
the book value and that in the event any 
one of the parties should withdraw from 
the partnership the remaining partners 
had the exclusive right for 90 days to 
buy his interest at the book value. This 
same provision was to govern in the 
event of the death of the partner. Upon 
the death of a partner the State Court 
ordered specific performance of the 
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Insurance Selling for the past 40 years— 


An old friend and admirer—John McNulty—who has just celebrated his 


FROM 


35th anniversary with The Prudential. 


JOHN A. MceNULTY, C. L. U. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
New York 18 


1501 Broadway - - - - 


Manager 





agreement. The Tax Commissioner con- 
tended the fair market value as much 
more and assessed a penalty. The Dis- 
trict Court gave summary judgment to 
the heirs. The Circuit Court in affirming 
the judgment of the lower court pointed 
out that the legal rights and interest of 
the parties are created and determined 
by the state law, but that the Federal 
revelue acts designate the manner and 
the extent to which such rights and in- 
terest shall be subject to Federal tax. 
Since the code provides in substance 
that for purposes of estate tax the value 
of the decedent’s gross estate shall be 
determined by including the value of all 
property of the decedent to the extent 
of his interest therein at the time of his 
death, the taxing authorities had to look 
to the partnership interest as an item 
of property for valuation purposes. 

The main principles on which the 
above cases were decided may be stated 
as follows: (1) The seller must be legally 
obligated to sell and the buyer to buy; 
or the buyer must have a legally en- 
forceable option. (2) The price must be 
fair and adequate at the time the agree- 
ment is entered into. (3) The agreement 
must prohibit the owner from disposing 
of his interest during life without first 
offering it to the other party or parties 
at contract price. (4) The agreement 
must be made in good faith. 


Needed Knowledge of Law 


Daniel J. Reidy in his “Knowledge of 
Law Needed By Agents” said in part: 
“* * * Knowledge of the law. Certainly 
—enough to recognize the problems 
which may occur with minor owners or 
minor beneficiaries with complicated or 
rigid settlement options, with the income 
and estate tax treatment of insurance 
purchase, insurance ownership, and 
transfers thereof, and insurance pro- 
ceeds. Knowledge of the legal distinction 
and legal obligations of the sole pro- 
prietor, the business or professional 
partner, the stockholder and controlling 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Yp, a Sure Thing hte 


that a dynamic business such as Life Insurance will keep step with chang- 


Yp, a a, Shing ae 


that personal and business needs for cash and income to meet financial emer- 


ing times. 


gencies caused by death, disability and retirement will continue to demand 
the ideal solution that is furnished by Life Insurance, 


Ye, a 7 Shing baie 


that we take our responsibility seriously to furnish an alert agency service 
to agents, brokers and policyholders. We cordially invite you to make full 
use of our facilities. 


ust a yew steps from Grand Ciel F 


G .ggrasar Agent bay ae 


ANDREW F. KINBACHER, C.L.U. FRANCIS C. McGRATH CARL L. RUSSELL, JR. 
Agency Supervisor Brokerage Department 
342 Madison Avenue - - - - - - = = = New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-5560 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mita LAF E 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Chartered 1851 
y N 


Koom 906 744. Broad Street Newark 2, N. J. 


Telephone — Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7 























Al Siew a You — 


to Our Home Office People for Giving Us an Out- 
standing Guaranteed Renewable Major Medical Ex- 
pense Policy, in Addition to:— 


1. Hospital Surgical Expense Insurance 
2. Accident and Sickness Income Protection. 


3. Group-Life-Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment. 


4. Group Hospital, Surgical, Medical and 
Major Medical for Employees and De- 
pendents. 


Our agency is equipped to render the BEST 
ideas and service to our agents, brokers and surplus 
writers, with a complete portfolio of contracts both 
standard and sub-standard. 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


Walter J. Brennan, Manager 


HENRY G. BARNHURST AGENCY 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA. 

Room 1501, 711 Third Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-9115 














Selling In A Rural Communi 


By Ausrey T. MuLBerry, JR. 


There are certain advantages in living 
and selling in a rural community espe- 
cially when you are agriculturally 
inclined and have a family of seven chil- 
dren ranging in ages from 2 to 15. 

The area in which we live is in the 
northwest part of Ohio, 30 miles west 
of Toledo and 200 miles east of Chicago. 
As to the size of the area we serve; our 
general agent said the controlling fac- 
tor would be “You will want to eat 
dinner with your family.” He was right; 
it doesn’t seem right to eat the main 
meal of the day away from home. 

Our office is in the town of Wauseon, 
Ohio, which has a population of 4,000 
and is the county seat of Fulton County 

I feel we are in a wonderful area for 
many reasons but mainly because of the 
type of soil. It is a good soil that will 
raise almost everything that can be 
grown out of doors. Therefore, there 
is never what could be called a_ bad 
year, for the simple reason that if one 
crop fails another produces. 


Farmers Easy To Talk To 


The farmers in this area are very pro- 
gressive adopting new ideas and ways 
of doing things. They are easy to talk 
to, if you have an interesting idea to 
present or talk about. Naturally, one 
of the topics most interesting to a far- 
mer is the price he is going to receive 
for his products. 

An interesting thing about a farmer is 
his process of selling. When he sells 
on a particular day he may get a price 
that makes a decent profit. If the price 
goes up the next day he sure lost money 
to hear him tell it. When actually he 
made money and all he lost was antici- 
pated profit. There is an axiom which 
says, “You will never go broke making 
a profit.” Actually, the farmer is having 
a little rough sledding at this time due 
to the fact that prices on the things 
he has sold have receded in the last 
three or four years and the cost of 
operation has gone up. The net income 
left that can be called expendable income 
is not as much as he would like it to be. 
Even in this situation the efficient oper- 
ator is making money. Why is this? 

In discussing the economic condition 
of our area and the farmer with our 
county agent, Llyle Spiess, he said, “It 
should be remembered, there are more 
goods and services making up a far- 


Equitable Life of Iowa, Wauseon, Ohio 


mer’s cost of operations. It used to be 
that a farmer kept horses for power, 
raised his own seed and was more inde- 
pendent than he is today. Iéven the fer- 
tilizer was made up primarily of manure 
from the livestock. The farmer didn’t 
demand as much production per acre or 
per unit as he does today. Now he buys 
gasoline, parts, fertilizer, supplements, 
insecticides and seeds which makes him 
dependent rather than independent. To- 
day in the buying of these supplies his 
margin of profit is more narrow. This 
all boils down to the fact that a farmer, 
to operate efficiently and make a profit 
must be a good business manager as 
well as being able to work the soil.” This 
also tells why the farmer is a good pros- 
pect for life insurance. He will be a 
better prospect as times goes on. 


The Farmer is a Key Man 


The farmer being dependent for goods 
and services the same as any other busi- 
ness means that the success of the busi- 
ness is not governed by the tangible 
assets such as buildings, livestock, crops 
and machinery. The governing factor is 
the farmer’s Know How, his ability to 
buy wisely, have a well balanced produc- 
tion program, and sell on a good market. 
What the agent should keep in mind is 
that a farmer is a key man or sole pro- 
prietor, or stockholder in a corporation 
If he is not one of these, then he is 
always a husband and a father, with the 
same need for his security and the se- 
curity of his family, as the fellow in the 
big city. 

The average farmer handles fairly 
large sums of money during a year’s 
operation. You don’t have to be afraid 
to talk in large sums, although it is 
better to quote figures such as, “This 
policy will give your family the same 
income per year as a 60 or 80 acre 
a depending on the size of the 
polic 

W tos I talk retirement, I ask the 
farmer if he would like to buy a farm. 
I tell him I will sell him a “farm,” acre 
by acre, give him a clear title to each 
acre as he buys it. He can buy one 
acre a year or two or even a half acre, 
whatever suits his pocketbook. He doesn’t 
have to borrow the money to do this. 
We will pay him interest on the money 
he has invested in each acre. When he 
has purchased a 25, 30 or 40 acre “farm,” 
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THE SALINGER-WAYNE AGENCY 


41 E. 42 Street 
New York City 17 


Murray Hill 7-0200 


In our new home near the “Crossroads of the World” our philosophy 
continues to include a devotion to the development of full-time 
career underwriters and a belief in the importance of providing 


them with every opportunity to achieve their full potential. 


We offer to career life underwriters, surplus writers and brokers 
expanded services in the pension trust and business insurance fields, 


resulting in a substantial increase in our total volume. 


To our surplus writers and brokers we offer imaginative handling 
of their sales and underwriting problems and an interest that brings 


to each case our individual consideration and attention. 














Aubrey T. Mulberry, Jr. (left) with Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mohr 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 











depending on his age, he will — a 
greater tax-free return per year than he 
will from any other type of farm he can Aubrey i Mulberry, Jr. 

purchase. There will ‘be no management Mr. Mulberry, who is with the Alvin 
problem, no rotation problems, nok Dickson agency, Toledo, joined Equi- 
weather to worry about. All he has to table of Iowa in February, 1956. For the 


do is meet the mailman the first of balance of the year he paid for $404,500, 
each month and receive his income trom ending the year with one of the best 
his “farm.” If he | should die anytime records of ali the men hired by Equitable 
while buying this farm” acre by acre, < 1086: 

we will see to it that his family has the In September, 1956, he qualified for a 
whole “farm” free and clear. week’s trip to the Equitable’ s home of- 
fice career school and also qualified for 








BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. STANLEY R. WAYNE 


GENERAL AGENTS 


JOHN W. JUDD RUDY T. SCHLESINGER, Jr. 


; v Assistants to the General Agents 
Security for the Family 


It is very easy for a farmer to become 
complacent about his family security 
because of all the material things he has 
gathered around him. He thinks of them 
in the amounts of money each item cost 
him. Sometimes he forgets to depreciate 
them. The farmer also has a tendency 
to think of his net worth in terms of 
what he could get for his livestock, grain 
and machinery if he were going to sell 
these things himself, forgetting about the 
mortgage that may be against them. 


Sells His Client a “Farm” 


The farmer and rural people have the 
same needs and goals as individuals liv- 
ing in more thickly populated areas. 
There is a different set of problems as 
far as the agent is concerned in getting 
these needs taken care of and the prob- 
lems solved. 

More of your phone calls will be long 
distance. There are more miles to drive, 
consequently a more thorough job of 
planning has to be done. Otherwise, you 
will find yourself in a neighboring town 
without enough names, or on one side 
of the county when you should be on 


the company’s convention in Wisconsin 
in June of this year, where he was one 
of the featured speakers. 

Spending eight years himself as a 
farmer in Fulton County, Mr. Mulberry 
is equipped to talk the farmer’s language. 
Before entering the life insurance busi- 
ness he was Farm Placement Represen- 
tative for the Ohio State Employment 
Service. He and his wife, Georgetta, have 
seven children. 











the other. 

I plan where I am going to be a week 
ahead. Then I plan specific calls each 
night for the next day. 

Uses Pre-Approach Letters 

After I receive a man’s name, I ap- 
proach him in one of two ways. I may 
send him a pre-approach letter or make 
a direct call. I use the pre-approach let- 
ter mostly; followed by a phone call. 
This way I can qualify him quickly, get 
an interview, put his name in the file for 
a future call or file his name perma- 
nently in the circular file. In the short 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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View Major Medical Coverage 


Last month our company made available modernized, low- 
deductible Major Medical for both large and small groups. 


Call or write us for information and illustrations. 


HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM, C.L.U., MANAGER 
The Home Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 5-9881 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE CO., 
300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Telephone: PLaza 3-2826 
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Sparking Opportunities That Lie Ahead 


By A. Jack NussBAUM 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Milwaukee, and Past President of NALU 


In my travels all over the country 
during my year as president of NALU 
I had opportunity of visiting with many 
facet of our 


an era of 


agents representing 
business. We are 
changing times. 

It seems what was right yesterday is 
out of date today. For that reason it was 
only natural that the question that 
seemed uppermost in the minds of most 
men was, “What are the opportunities 
that lie ahead?” 

It is my judgment that the future for 
the career life underwriter is indeed a 
bright one. Regardless of what the trend 
might be, there will always be a market 
for the agent who has vision and imagi- 
nation. The agent who has the courage 
and determination to get his message 
across by using his heart as well as his 
head will create his own rising market, 
regardless of the economy of the coun- 
try. 


every 
living in 


Agents Should Have “Spark” 


If I were seeking out one quality 
which all outstanding life underwriters 
have in common, it would be “spark.” 


How does a life underwriter get that 
“spark”? 
First, he must study, learn and con- 


tinue that study and learning until he 
masters the technique of completely un- 
derstanding the product the represents. 
That will give him the confidence gener- 
ated when a man knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

Next, he must study the psychology 
needed in applying knowledge to people. 
In doing this he will find it necessary 








Gil Austin’s 





Message— 


DEDICATED to BROOKLYN 


1929, 
stock market crash, when we took over 


It was in the year of the 


the Aetna Life's general agency in 
Graham. 
We're proud of the record made in 


Brooklyn succeeding Jim 


the 28 years since that time: 


1. Six men of our agency have 
graduated to general agency rank, 
four with the Aetna Life in other cities, 


two with other companies. 


2. A substantial volume of Ordinary 
and Group life business “in force” 
and a sizable A. & H. production 
record, 


As one of the oldest Aetna Life 
general agencies in the metropolitan 
N. Y. 


fraternity and extend a warm welcome 


area we salute the brokerage 


to you at 


AETNA'S 
BROOKLYN HEADQUARTERS 


16 Court Street 
Phone: TRiangle 5-7560 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C.L.U. 
General Agent 


Home Office: HARTFORD, CONN. 











to use his heart as well as his head. 
Third, is his development of an evangel- 
istic spirit in the profound belief that 
life insurance for most people is the 
only savings plan which guarantees “se- 
curity and peace of mind.” 

Then, it is essential to be enthusi- 
astically sincere. Remember, there is a 
great distinction between being enthusi- 
astically sincere and just being sincerely 
enthusiastic. 

And he should both think big and act 
big, at the same time preserving a 
humble exterior and an inner feeling of 
humility. 


Real Meaning of Success 


there is job satisfac- 
much more than 


And, of course, 
tion. Success means 
mere dollars earned. Life insurance 
selling is a real challenge. In effectively 
meeting it there is the thrill in a sales- 
man’s knowing that the more he earns 
the greater the amount of good he can 
create for others. 

We talk of America being God’s Coun- 








A. Jack Nussbaum 


A native of Glasgow, Scotland, Mr. 
Nussbaum came to America at 15 and 
got a job in New York City making cloth 
buttons and running errands for $4 a 
week. Moving to Chicago, he went with 
the Kuppenheimer men’s suit firm. In 
World War I he became an Army mess 
sergeant. After discharge from the serv- 
ice he returned to Chicago where he was 
a cutter for Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 
After varied experience in the tailoring 
field in Chicago and Milwaukee he joined 
the Arthur J. Butzen agency of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in Milwaukee in 1929. 
After a discouraging start, he wound up 
his first year with a paid production of 
$253,000. His largest production year was 
1943 when he paid for $3,200,000. A life 
and qualifying member of MDRT he has 
won the National Quality Award 12 
times. 

Mr. Nussbaum has been president of 
both the Wisconsin and Milwaukee asso- 
ciations of life underwriters; was a trus- 
tee of NALU four years, later becoming 
secretary and then vice president of the 
organization. He was elected president 
of NALU in September, 1956. 

















A. JACK NUSSBAUM 


try. You, Mr. Life Insurance Man, have 
helped make it so. You are making it 
possible for old men to be “carefree, 
retired gentlemen.” You are allowing 
mothers to take care of the children on 
a full-time basis. You are selling the 
God-given right of the individual to pro- 
vide for himself and his loved ones. 

It is my belief that any life under- 
writer can acquire just as much ‘ ‘spark” 

as he wants. Once he has it, he is on 
his way. He doesn’t even have to work 
hard to attain success, although he is 
getting so much enjoyment out of his ac- 
complishments that work becomes fun. 

I talked to one man who was all 
“sparked” up to become a life and quali- 
fying member of the Round Table. His 
first year as a member was accomplished 
by selling 286 cases. From that time on, 
his objective was to qualify each year 
with a lesser number of cases. This year 
he expects to qualify with about 110 


cases. His is the “spark” I am talking 
about. The burning desire for self-im- 
provement. 


It should be the duty of the general 
agent or manager to assist his men to 
the point where they will voluntarily say, 
“This I believe.” If he honestly believes 
there is no substitute for life insurance, 
that for most people a life insurance 
policy is an expression of love, then he 
has the “spark.” Once having it, he is 
on the road to success. 

Trends and changing markets are just 
an additional spur to do a bigger and 
better job for those who have that 
“spark.” 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SUBSTANDARD INSURANCE 
OUR OWN RETENTION — $125,000 


Regardless of Rating; Larger Amount 
with Reinsurance 
aansm 


bei feuid Underwriting 


Blood Pressure Cases, Diabetes, Ulcers, Coronary Heart Cases 


J. STANLEY DEY 


Manager 
MArket 2-0621 


Newark 2, N: J: 











Rural Community — Mulberry 


(Continued from Page 87) 


time I have been in the business | 
realize you waste a lot of time and gaso- 
line sitting on a file of china eggs. 

I received the name of Robert Mohr 
through a prospecting folder entitled, 
“Will you give me three names” that 
the Equitable makes available for our 
use. He is a man 36 years of age. He has 
a wife, three daughters and a son. He 
had purchased a farm. Like most farm- 
ers who are trying to get ahead and own 
their own farm, he followed the good old 
American custom and made his purchase 
by the use of a mortgage. 

I sent him a pre-approach letter. 


Interview Around Kitchen Table 


A couple of days later I called him and 
asked if he had received my letter. His 
answer was “Yes.” I repeated what my 
letter said to the extent that I didn’t 
know if my services were needed, but I 
did have an idea which could prove to 
be of interest and value to him. I made 
an appointment for the next day at 9 a.m. 

When I arrived we gathered around 
the kitchen table. I went through the 
mortgage sales presentation showing how 
the mortgage would be paid in the case 
of his death and how he could become a 
complete owner of the farm three or 
four years sooner by using the cash 
value in his policy to pay off the mort- 
gage. 

After the presentation Mr. Mohr said, 
“That looks good. How much is it going 
to cost me?” 

My reply: “That is a good question. 
Let me ask you this. How many steers 
do you have on feed?” 

“Oh,” he said: “We have lost a couple 
so we have 98 on feed right now.” 

“That is quite a number of steers to 
have on feed,” I answered. “If they were 
up around a thousand pounds a head 
and three of them died would it bother 
you_very much ?” 

“Sure, it would bother us but we would 
manage to live I guess.” 

Then I said: “I am certainly glad to 
hear that, because all this plan will cost 
you is three one thousand pound steers 
a year, figured on today’s market. How 
does that sound?” 

He thought about this a few moments. 
I kept still. There are times in every 
interview when silence is the best way 
to sell. Finally, he made this observation: 
“I can do the same thing by adding what 
those steers are worth to the mortgage 
payment each year. We would have it 
pz uid off 3 or 4 years sooner.’ 

“That may be exactly right,” I an- 
swered, “except for one thing, can you 
guarantee that you will live to complete 
the paying of the mortgage even if you 
can get it paid off sooner than expected? 
Doesn’t it make good commen sense to 
have a plan that if you live, die, quit or 
become disabled your mortgage is going 
to be paid more quickly than any other 
ways 

“Tt makes sense, that’s for sure” he 
answered. We went ahead and completed 
the details as to the medical examination, 
application, payment of premium, etc. 

Mr. Mohr is now one of our best 
policyholders and tells me that it is cer- 
tainly a relief to know that the mortgage 
will be paid off in the event of his death 
and the family will have the farm free 
and clear. Not only that, but he can see 
where he can own this farm quicker if 
he decides to use the cash value in this 
policy. 

One of these days I will tell him how 
this mortgage insurance affects retire- 
ment. After that I can show him what 
a wonderful monthly income he will have 
for the rest of his life, if he doesn’t need 
the cash to help pay off the mortgage. 

It doesn’t make any difference whether 
you are a life agent in a rural area, 
suburban area or big city, you are selling 
a unique product. It is a financial in- 
strument and property for which there is 
no substitute. It solves problems for a 
man that cannot find an answer in any 
other way. It is the only property that 
will take care of him if he lives too long 
or dies too soon. 
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There is no substitute for Ranni Experience 
(since 1922) and Manhattan Life’s Progressive, 


Personalized Underwriting... * 








james G. Rann 


Life Member, Million Dollar Round Table 
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New Address: 551 FIFTH AVENUE 








36th Floor James C. Rae Onganizalion 


New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-8750 (Oldest Manhattan Life Agency 





In Miami: Ranni Agency, Ine. OVER 30 YEARS OF ''KNOW HOW” 


Pan American Building 
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New J ersey’s Leading General Agent 


for Continental Assurance Co. 


says: 


Be 
Don’t Shop 


Smart 


Let’s show you how to underwrite 


your troublesome cases. 


Others Do 
Why Not You? 


If you are a full time agent of another 
company we solicit your surplus 


business only. 


\ 


<= 


Pure C. BELBER AGENCY, INC. 


General Agents 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


& 


744 Broad Street 


MArket 2-0354 





Roberty J. Tiffany, CLU, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Abilene, Tex., 
is a fine example of a successful agent 
who could not well be in more civic 
activities than those which engage his 
attention. He joined Equitable in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 

Raised in Redwood Falls, Minn., Mr. 
Tiffany attended University of Minne- 
sota until June, 1941, when he entered 
the Army as a private, and served eight 
months in the infantry. Commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the Infantry at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, he then was sta- 
tioned at Camp Barkley, Tex., near 
Abilene for a year and a half during 
which period he married Clarine Marsh 
of that city. Transferred to the Air 
Force he became a B-24 pilot and flew 
13 combat missions in the Philippines 
and Okinawa. Discharged as a captain 
he returned to Abilene where he joined 
Equitable. 

With that company he has had seven 
consecutive years in the Group Million- 
aires Club, total Group production in 
that period being more than $14 million, 
while his Ordinary life in force is $5 
million. He has twice been a member 
of the Society’s Million Dollar Club and 
was for two years on the club’s board. 
He won the Group production contest 
for the Society’s Southern department 
for three years. 


A Musical Family 


The Tiffany family is all actively en- 
gaged in musical and civic activities. 
Mrs. Tiffany is a former student of the 
Julliard School of Music in New York. 
They sing duets at civic functions and 
life insurance gatherings about once a 
week. In addition, Mr. Tiffany directs 
the choir of First Presbyterian Church 
in which Mrs. Tiffany is one of the solo- 
ists. They have three children: Jarry, 
14; Billy, 12; Julie, 5. Both boys sing in 
the senior choir of the church and Julie 
in the junior choir, The boys play ball 
in Pony League and Little League. Jarry 
works in a supermarket in his spare time 
and Billy has a paper route. 


Tiffany Abilene’s Busiest Citizen 








ROBERT J. TIFFANY 


Mr. Tiffany is currently first vice 
president of Abilene Lions Club, secre- 
tary-treasurer of West Central Texas Oil 
& Gas Association, director of Abilene 
Chamber of Commerce and for two 
years has been chairman of the Base- 
Community Relations Council which fos- 
ters good relations between the city of 
Abilene and Dyess Air Force Base 
nearby. For two years Mr. Tiffany was 
a member of the City Commission; was 
chairman of its Diamond Jubilee cele- 
bration and also of the March of Dimes. 
He is also a past president of the Tay- 
lor County Heart Association. 

Incidentally, prior to entering the 
Army Mr. Tiffany played the trumpet 
and sang with such outstanding orches- 
tras as those of Ted FioRito and Will 
Osborne. 





Newark 2, N. J. 





ARTHUR N. BLOCK, C.L.U. 
MAX CAPLAN 

HERBERT DAVIS 

HERBERT HAMBERGER 


SAMUEL L. FATOWE, JR. 





OUR CREDO 


"| shall, in the light of all the circumstances surrounding my client, 
which | shall make every conscientious effort to ascertain and to 
understand, give him that service which, had | been in the same 
circumstances, | would have applied to myself." 


B. William Steinberg, C.L.U., General Agen? 


EDWARD L. BERGER, C.L.U., Staff Supervisor 


HUGH R. BARNETT, Planning Assistant 
GERTRUDE E. LORTZ, Cashier 


ALLAN E. KAPLAN, C.L. U., District Manager, J 
CARL FOGEL— HARRY |. LOSIN, C.L.U., Brokerage Supervisors 


JOHN J. POWERS 


Devoted To The Concept of 
Property Planning and Client Service 


STEINBERG ASSOCIATES 


The Downtown Agency 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. °¢ 
Jamaica District Office ¢ 166-26 89th Avenue * AxXtel 7-6000 


ROBERT L. KIRBY 
WALTER KULLMAN 
ERNEST ROTH 
LOUIS SHOTTLAND 





WILLIAM HOROWITZ 


BArclay 7-7100 
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What Has Most 


Impressed Me This Year 


By Lorraine Sinton, CLU 


Sales Promotion Manager, Paul W. Cook General Agency, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago 


Lorraine Sinton, CLU, for some years has been author of most of the biographical 
articles about Chicago salesmen which have appeared in The Gold Book. Her contacts 


with that city’s insurance salesmen is an unusually broad one. 


them she does not know. 


The Gold Book has asked me what 
new role I have taken upon myself 
during the current year. I would say 
it has been new learning and new ap- 
praisal of former impressions. 

As an example, for the first time I 
came upon Alex Osborn’s idea of 
“brainstorming” which rests upon the 
thesis that to be creative all one’s 
thoughts; i.e., 100% of the thinking, must 
be constructive. The moment a de- 
structive thought is permitted to enter, 
creative imagination is impossible. Mr. 
Osborn is a member of the New York 
City advertising firm of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. 


Osborn Theory Illustrated at 
Church Meeting 


We all recognize I suppose, that only 
constructive thoughts are creative, but 
a good example I have encountered is 
what happened in a men’s group of a 
Chicago church. 

The men’s club had been lacking in 
fellowship, opportunities and expression. 
The president called a meeting of the 
steering committee, held up a disc, red on 
one side and green on the other, and a 
bell. He explained the brainstorming 
idea, that as one positive creative idea 
was advanced, others could be hitched on 
as imagination began rolling. He said 
there must be no negative ideas or de- 
structive criticism injected, or the bell 
would sound and the disc turned to red. 
Mr. Osborn in a book he has written 
declares that creative imagination is not 
possible along with negative thinking. 

Shortly after the beginning of the 
meeting, the minister interposed, when 
a member of the committee made a sug- 
gestion, with “but we've tried that.” 
The bell rang. He was chagrined. The 
green was restored, and the interrupted 
creative imagination proceeded again. By 
the time this meeting was concluded, 
there had been more good suggestions 
for developing and expressing fellow- 
ship, everyone admitted, than had been 
generated in a long, long time. 


Summary of Osborn Philosophy 


The president of the group, who is one 
of our agents, is now trying to adopt 
the same brainstorming technique, with 
the aid of his secretary and general 
agent, to pick him out of a sales slump. 

Mr. Osborn briefly characterizes our 
mental powers as abortive — ability 
to observe and to apply attention; reten- 
tive — ability to memorize and to recall ; 
reasoning — ability to analyze and to 
judge; and creative — the ability to 
generate ideas. Through the first func- 
tions, we learn. Through the other two, 


There are not many of 


LORRAINE SINTON 


we think. It is easy to conceive, there- 
fore, how valuable the exercise of the 
utmost creative imagination can be both 
to the insurance salesman and his sales 
manager. The book he has written is 
called “Applied Imagination.” It is pub- 
lished by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Renewed Interest in “Practical Prestige 
Building” Book 


Gratifying to me also this year has 
been to find a revival or referral to and 
a call upon “Practical Prestige Build- 
ing,” a book of interviews I gathered some 
years ago and in which were enumerated 
the principles of practical prestige build- 
ing of 37 life insurance sales stars. Since 
that book was published I have spoken 
in many places relative to the book’s 
conclusions and some of its revelations, 
but it occurs to me again, because of 
letters received recently from life insur- 
ance salesmen and others, that public 
speaking continues to be the greatest 
prestige builder. Most successful sales- 
men I have heard make addresses are 
able public speakers. 

Furthermore, it has come to my mind 
that the late Paul Speicher, head of R. & 
R. service (which organization published 
my book), once gave me some valuable 
tips on mechanical aids to public speak- 
ing. If any one cares to know what they 
were I shall be happy to be questioned. 





Switch from Term — MeLain 


(Continued from Page 28) 


icies (in which we must now include the 
Ordinary Life plan because compared to 
the popular Term forms it is a higher 
premium policy) will be greatly en- 
hanced. 


I predict that over the next 10 years 
there will occur a swing back from Term 





insurance sales to sales of Ordinary 
Life, Limited Life and Endowment pol- 
icies. I think in particular that the 
sales appeal of the Term insurance plus 
Mutual Funds combination has been im- 
paired by the events of the last year 
and that the end is not in sight for the 
downgrading of this combination. I 
think that what is in sight is a much 
better appreciation by the American 


people of the virtues of the guaranteed 
dollar contracts sold by American life 
insurance companies. 











Over 120 Years of Experience 


All With 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Proud to be Company's Leading Brokerage Agency 
for Past 12 Years 


* * * 


WHY SELL TERM INSURANCE? 


(If your clients, corporations, or partnerships ever 


plan to convert or renew?) 


Our New Executive Equity Protector can give more death benefit 
with less immediate temporary cost while guaranteeing permanent values 
and rates at today’s age. Telephone us for ledger sheets at any age to 
prove it to yourself and to your client. 


Too Good To Be True? Try us and see! It will put dollars in your 
pocket while you do your client a lasting service. 
14 renewals for maximum, 


(Commissions up to 
130% minimum—9 renewals, 115% Total.) 


NEW EXECUTIVE EQUITY PROTECTOR 


($25,000 Minimum: $500,000 Maximum—No reinsurance) 


For Split Dollar or full first year reserve cash value for collateral, 
call for figures at exact age: 


lst Year 2nd Year lst Year 2nd Year 


Age Net Net Age Net Net 
30 5.57 3.19 50 14.79 3.62 
35 6.12 3:75 55 20.59 8.07 
40 8.60 2.72 60 29.68 15.32 
45 10.34 2.57 75 92.38 74.87 


(Dividends not guaranteed nor estimated, 1957 schedule quoted) 


* * * 


Experienced life underwriters know the tremendous importance of 
having their cases handled by top personnel. We have a full-time 
organization with no brokerage supervisors. Every case receives my 


personal attention. 


Look at this RECORD: 


Sam P. Davis, Manager .................. (29 years with P.M.) 
John H. Kull, Associate Mor. ........ (52 years with P.M.) 
George Baronian, Office Mor. ........ (29 years with P.M.) 


Mrs. A. L. Dixon, Brokerage Sec'y...(28 years in life 
insurance—10 with Phoenix) 


Total: 138 Years 


HERE'S A $64,000 CHALLENGE: 


Question: Where in New York City can | get Experienced 
Service with Phoenix Mutual? 


Answer: 


SAM P. DAVIS 


MANAGER 


60 East 42nd St. (Lincoln Bldg.), N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6042 


(We solicit only surplus business you cannot place in your own company) 
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‘Larry’ McDougall’s Cleveland Agency 

























Builds for Mutual Benefit Life in Cleveland on Rigid Pattern 


of Selecting and Training Recruits 


McDougall, CLU, who Mr. McDougall’s insurance career be- 


Laurance W. 


at Cleveland, Ohio, heads one of Mutual 8@" soon after his graduation from 
Benefit Life’ PE OEE IAI Tee em Washington University. After two years 

uae os en canton suc telt : 
AE EAE SPOS eee selling he joined the Mutual Benefit 


president of Cleveland Life Underwriters 
In his field force are seven 
million dollar writers. They include 
“Matty” Matson, many times the com- 
pany’s leading agent and who has bro- 
ken some all-time records in production. Mr. 


Life’s St. Louis agency. In 1941 he was 
transferred to the Los Angeles agency 
in a supervisory capacity. 


Association. 


Becomes a General Agent 


McDougall entered general agency 


He is a former practicing attorney. Ed ranks in 1943 at Columbus, Ohio. Five 
Warren, another McDougall MDRT_ years later he was called to the home 
agent, also was an attorney. In the office in Newark as director of manage- 


His success in that post 
appointed general 


ment training. 
resulted in his being 


seven men who were engi- 
entering life insurance. 


agency are 
neers before 


agent in Cleveland in 1952. In the five 
years that followed he won seven impor- 
tant company awards for agency achieve- 
ment, the most important one being the 
President’s Award last year for “best 
all-around agency development.” 


Discusses Agency Development 


Asked by The Gold Book if he would 
discuss for its readers the building of his 
agency he said: 

“When [ came to Cleveland I found 
a fine heritage in the agency which was 
doing about $6,000,000 a year and had 
$75,000,000 in force. In 1956 we did al- 
most $17,000,000 and now have $127,000,- 
000 in force. Naturally, the booming 


economy has contributed to our results. . 


However, the fact that we have grown 
at a faster pace than the industry has 
been due to a lot of new organization 
development plus stimulation and matur- 
ing of the old group. 

“In our rigid pattern for the selection 
of new men we test them extensively, 
have them interviewed by other asso- 
ciates in the agency as well as by our 
staff. Their references are interviewed 
and we present a thorough picture of our 
operation to both the candidate and his 
wife. 

“After a preliminary fundamental train- 
ing the new man is sent to a two weeks’ 



































tough going. 
and you have to be good," they said. 


clients. 


about talking of himself. 


convince you that he knows his stuff. 
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a Thibute WH Pcl : 


When I became a general agent, the old timers told me that 
getting brokerage business in Greater New York would be 
"You're breaking into a hard-boiled market 


THAT SHOULD HAVE SCARED ME, BUT IT DIDN'T. 


You see, I had the good fortune to get the services of 
Robert L. G. White when the present agency started in 
September, 1953. It didn't take him long to set up our 
brokerage department and to get the word around that Fluegelman 
Agency was ready and eager to help qualified brokers and surplus 
writers in providing life insurance coverage for their 


Bob White is so busy helping others that he is modest 
So let me say that this is his 
30th Anniversary Year in Life Insurance, and his 26th year 
in New York City. In this time, he has been a cashier, office 
manager and brokerage supervisor. This background should 


This agency's production is steadily increasing, and 
Bob White has had a lot to do with our success. That's why 
I'm glad to pay this tribute in the Gold Book to a swell guy. 


yo" ie é. mK C.L.U. 


General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Boca Raton, Fla. 
McDougall holding 
President's Award. 


Press Bureau, 
Laurance and Mrs. 


school at the home office. We give the 
usual coaching in the field and the re- 
cruit continues a study through a 40-unit 
course the balance of his first year. In 
the second year he usually takes our 
Analagraph training in home office and 
in the third year a business insurance 
and tax course. 

“Our belief is that each man in the 
agency should have a growth project an- 
nually and we counsel with him to estab- 
lish in writing such a project. This proj- 
ect frequently results in an organized 
course such as CLU, but it may be a 
goal aimed to reach the MDRT.” 


Vice President of Life Underwriter 
Trust Officer Council 


McDougall is vice president of 
Life Underwriter Trust Officer Council 
and also is chairman of Board of Dea- 
cons in Fairmount Church. He does some 
Community Chest work and engages in 
other civic matters. 

Mr. and Mrs. McDougall 
sons and a daughter. 


Mr. 


have two 


Employe Welfare Funds 
(Continued from Page 82) 


abuses that have arisen so far have been 
confined to the type of employe welfare 
program which operates through an 
identifiable fund for which the income 
is determined in advance and the bene- 
fits are later determined depending on 
the funds available. The typical type of 
such fund is that set up by a number 
of employers contributing, s say, six cents 
an hour to a fund which, in turn, is used 
to provide insurance benefits, Where 
there is no such fund, as in the normal 
case where an employer buys a Group 
insurance policy directly from an insur- 
ance company, with the benefits specified 
in advance, there is no fund to manage 
or mismanage or loot. The insurance 
associations ‘have urged that there is no 
need to subject the vast majority of 
plans that have been operating satisfac- 
torily under the normal Group insurance 
mechanism to burdensome reporting and 
disclosure requirements, just to prevent 
abuses in the small percentage of the 
fund type of plan where such abuses 
have been found to exist. 

Perhaps these few paragraphs are 
sufficient to justify the statement made 
in the first paragraph that this problem 
is of vital concern to the agency forces 
of the insurance companies. It behooves 
everyone connected with the business— 
both companies and agents—to conduct 
themselves in this area with the same 
fine high ethical standards that have 
been characteristic of the operation of 
the life insurance business generally 
over these many, many years. 
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We, Justifiable Wide esi 


This message is dedicated to 


THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


and 


THE LIFE MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF GREATER NEW YORK 


Regarded as great stabilizing forces in Life Insurance, 
these two organizations possess a combined membership 


strength of almost 3,000 agents and 225 managers and gen- 


eral agents, respectively. 


I’m proud to serve this year in the dual capacity as Pres- 
ident of both Associations. It has been an enriching experience 
which Ill always treasure. At the same time it has enabled 
me to make at least a small contribution to the betterment of 


my profession in this great city of ours. 


I should like to express my appreciation to all who have 
so generously helped and especially to Jack R. Manning, who 
on October 1, 1957, began his tenth year as Managing Director 


of these two Associations. 

















General Agent 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Philadelphia 


107 William Street - - - New York 38, N. Y. 
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PAUL H. TROTH 


When the Group operation of New 
York Life was first started we realized 
the need to develop three channels of 
communication for Group sales promo- 
tion: first, to the existing sales organi- 
zation of several thousand Nylic agents; 
second, to brokers, brokerage houses and 
agents of other companies not in the 
Group business; third, to employers, 
union leaders and other buyers of Group 
insurance. 

At the start, much of our sales promo 
tion material had an educational flavor. 
It was designed to be informative as well 
as motivating, both for the salesman and 
for the prospect. 

As our own Group sales organization 
grew and we opened more offices and 
hired more men, we had another job to 
do — to develop a way of doing business 
which was our way. The original nu- 
cleus of field men had all gained their 
Group experience with other companies. 
They had to be shaken down into a New 
York Life team. Since they were re- 
sponsible tor recruiting, training, and 
field direction of new Group field repre- 
sentatives, we had to develop sales pro- 
motion material, sales training material, 
and sales methods which were Nylic. 
Here again the job was done because 
every member of the Group field organi- 
zation has considered himself an impor- 
tant part of the sales promotion team. 
He still thinks that way, and we hope 
he always will. Today many of the 
original trainees have been advanced 
into responsible field jobs. Some are in 


Paul H. Troth, Jr. 

A graduate of Michigan State College 
Mr. Troth was a major in the Airborne 
force in World War II. For some time 
he was in charge of the life insurance 
news staff of The Eastern Underwriter. 
A talented cartoonist he delivered a 
number of blackboard sales talks before 
New York City general agents and man- 
agers and also before Life Underwriters 
Association of City of New York while 
with The Eastern Underwriter. On leav- 
ing the paper he became associated with 
agency department of Home Life and 
then went with the Group department of 
New York Life when it was formed. His 
work was largely in the Group and 
Accident and Health field and recently 
he was put in charge of sales promotion 
of all divisions of insurance the com- 
pany is writing. 

Mr. Troth was program chairman of 
the recent annual meeting of Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association in Phila- 
delphia. He is on education committee of 
Life Office Management Association and 
promotion committee of Life Under- 
writer Training Council of NALU. 











“Off The Job” Safety Program 


New York Life’s Public Relations Activity 
In Field Of Group Insurance 
Includes Posters And Cartoons 


By Paut H. Trotu 
Assistant Vice President, New York Life 














charge of Group offices. All of them 
have first-hand experience and a fresh 
point-of-view regarding sales promotion 
and sales material — what’s needed and 
how best to use it. 

At the same time, we on the home 
office sales promotion staff, try to keep 
the field man supplied with sales ideas 
and sales tools to help him do a job. 
We want him to know what is going 
on, so his brokerage contacts can look 
to him as a source of information about 
Group insurance. We are willing to use 
good ideas from all sources and we ex- 


pect that competition will borrow and 
improve on ours. 


A Policyholder Relations Program 


The newest phase of our Group sales 
promotion activity is in policyholder re- 
lations. When we started in the Group 
business, of course, we had no policy- 
holders. Today we have some 4,000. 
With this audience we have a double 
job to do: first, to maintain good Group 
service in order to keep the Group case 
with New York Life; secondly, to con- 
trol loss ratios in order to keep our 
premiums as quoted and our dividend 
schedule. 

As an aid toward these objectives, the 
company has designed and is now dis- 
tributing to its Group policyholders a 
series of posters and leaflets to promote 
off-the-job safety. Here again, the field 
men helped to develop the idea since 
they told us employers were getting 
help from their Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion carriers on on-the-job safety. They 
asked, “Why can’t we do something to 
promote off-the-job safety since that’s 
where we pay claims?” 


Safety Material Not Used as 
Sales Approach 


After doing some research we de- 
cided that we could do something about 
it. The plan was presented to the field 
last April. It is just beginning to catch 
on now. Because we are doing a modest 
job, within a reasonable budget, we 
don’t expect earth-shaking results. How- 
ever, we are getting some very favorable 
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Keep your fires friendly 


reaction, where it counts, with the indi- 
vidual policyholder. The material is not 
used as a sales approach. It is an addi- 
tional service after the Group case is 
installed. 

Currently, the campaign consists of a 
series of four posters in four areas where 
the accident rate is too high: at home, 
on the highway, while at play, when 
using fire. 

Once each quarter the policyholder will 
receive a_ specially designed envelope 
containing a brief message from his 
Group man or agent, and giving him two 
or three posters for the company bul- 
letin board and leaflets for distribution 
to employes. The copy is light, the 
posters colorful, and the message is 
phrased so it can be interpreted as from 
employer to employes. New York Life 
is identified in each piece only by the 
Nylic seal. The theme of the whole 
campaign is repeated in the line “Re- 
member — safety is no accident.” 


Market Conference Here 
To Help Sales Executives 


Designed for maximum assistance to 
sales executives and their staffs as they 
meet sales challenges of 1958 a marketing 
conference was held in September at 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel under supervision 
of National Industrial Conference Board 
of this city. This indicated the nation- 
wide desire of executives to improve 
sales operations. The conference also 
had in mind formulating sales programs 
and planning sales meetings. President 
of National Industrial Conference Board 
is John S. Sinclair. Better marketing 
activities, more efficient market cover- 
age, ways of cutting marketing costs and 
better sales management techniques were 
also discussed. . 

Topics also on agenda were “Organ- 
izing for Competitive Selling,” “Co- 
ordinating the Sales Effort,” “How to 
Increase Sales” and “Administering a 
Market Research Department.” 

In addition to the marketing sessions 
the conference provided a close look at 
prospects for sales in 1958. 

Insurance men who are trustees of 
NICB are James L. Madden, second vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, and James 
Scott Kemper, chairman, Lumbermans 
Mutual Casualty Co. 
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Building your business 


is our business, too... 





This is the reason why Connecticut General has been a 
pioneering leader in working with and building busi- 
ness for Greater New York general insurance men 
since 1905. 


It takes products, complete personal insurance, life, 
accident and health, group to do this. It takes service, 
too. But what is service? 


We believe that service is ability, facilities, back- 
ground, knowledge and skills... and more. 


Service is all of these, plus experience, capably offered 
in a spirit of proven helpfulness to those who can’t 
afford to deliver anything less than the right product 
for the right reason to their clients. 


If this attitude appeals to you, you might want to see 
how it can contribute to building your business. 


RUSSELL E. LARKIN, Manager 
Broadway-4l1st Street, 18 E. 41st Street, N.Y.C. 
Telephone: Murray Hill 3-9717 
225 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Telephone: RE 2-6630 


C. W. SABIN, Manager 
55 John Street, N.Y.C. 
Telephone: WO 4-6060 
WILLIAM C. SMERLING, Manager 
295 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 
Telephone: OR 9-1340 


JAMES S. RYAN, Manager 
172 South Broadway, White Plains 
Telephone: White Plains 8-6568 


JOHN T. TAINTOR, Manager 
2 Overhill Road, Scarsdale 
Telephone: Scarsdale 5-3300 


DAVID M. FREEDMAN, Manager 
790 Broad Street, Newark 
Telephone: MI 2-8550 
R. BARRY GREENE, CLU, Manager 
559 Broad Street, Newark 
Telephone: MA 3-8226 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


YC Life Insurance Company, Hartford 
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Helped Organize A College 


By CuHarves D. YOUNG 
Agency Manager, Woodmen Accident & Life, Casper, Wyo. 


Charles D. Young, agency manager, 
Woodmen Accident & Life, Casper, 
Wyo., was born in Longmont, Colo., 
where he attended high school and had 
college education in music and business 
administration. In 1932 he became field 
manager of the Colorado Trucking Asso- 
ciation where he remained until Octo- 
ber, 1936, when he went on duty as a 
second lieutenant on C.C.C. work. In De- 
cember, 1940, he was called to active 
duty to serve one year of volunteer 
service. The attack on Pearl Harbor 
occurred just before his year was up, 
so he was in for the duration. He was 
released to inactive duty in January, 1946 
Discussing his Army service, Mr. Young 
said: 


Hoped to be a Chaplain 


“Prior to entering the service as a first 
lieutenant, I had been ordained in the 
General Counsel of the Assemblies of 
God and had hoped to be a chaplain. 


I was approved in all channels through 
the chief of chaplains, but because I 
was a reserve officer the War Depart- 
ment Adjutant General would not ap- 
prove my transfer from the infantry 
branch to the chaplaincy. I served in 
all grades, from first lieutenant to lieu- 
tenant colonel, serving on battalion sta- 
tions and regimental stations and as 
Assistant Adjutant General of the 4th 
Armored Division. 

“During my tour of service, I com- 
manded an armored infantry battalion 
about two years and five months. I 
served overseas with the 13th Armored 
Division in the European theatre, was 
awarded two bronze stars and entitled 
to wear the commendation ribbon and a 
combat infantryman’s badge.” 

While on terminal leave in Casper, 
Mr. Young was contracted on December 
28, 1945, as a district manager of what 
was then known as the Woodmen Acci- 
dent and Associated Companies. He 





CHARLES D. YOUNG 


attended their home office school in Feb- 
ruary 1946, and in six months’ time he 
qualified for their first President’s Club 
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after World War II. On August 1, 1946, 
he was appointed supervisor for Wyom- 
ing for the Woodmen Companies, which 
title is now known as agency manager, 
He has qualified for the President’s Club 
three times since then and served one 
term on the Advisory Council of the 
company. He is a graduate of their 
beginning and advanced life and health 
and accident courses and has completed 
the two-year course of LUTC. 
Civic Activities 

Asked about his civic activities, Mr. 
Young told The Gold Book: 

“Since living in Casper, I have been 
active in the Central Wyoming Life 
Underwriters Association; was president 
one year. I served as post commander 
of Powder River Post 991 in the year 
of 1947-48 and on board of trustees for 
three years. I have been a member of 
the Rotary group of Casper for the 
past ten years, have been active in Red 
Cross, Water Safety, Polio, Safety cam- 
paigns in the city and an_ unsuccessful 
candidate for the School Board, House 
of Revresentatives and State Senate. and 
failed to win in any of those elections 
principally because I had to be out of 
the city during the critical campaign 
periods and I think that concluded mv 
political ambitions. I have also been 
active in Community Chest work and 
United Fund work and have been a mem- 
ber of the Casper Chamber of Com- 
merce for a number of years. I am now 
president of Natrona County Chapter of 
Reserve Officers Association. 

“For many years. T have heen active 
locally and nationally in the affairs of 
my church, the Assemblies of God. I 
served a three year term on board of 
directors of Evangel College, a four- 
vear liberal arts college of our church, 
located in Springfield, Missouri, and dur- 
ing that same time was three years on 
what would be known as Board of Re- 
gents of our schools of higher education, 
I was on board of Evangel College for 
the period in which the college was actu- 
ally chartered, organized, and put into 
operation. 

“Since the termination of my three 
years on the college board, I have been 
a member of the Advisory Council of 
Evangel College.” 

_Mr. Young attended high school with 
his wife, the former Olindah Wacker, 
but they did not marry until June, 1934, 
when they were through college and she 
had taught school for a couple of vears. 
They have two daughters, Judith, 13, 
and Cheryl, 14. ; 


Business Insurance — Oakes 


(Continued from Page 84) 


interest in corporations. In short, suffi- 
cient knowledge of the law to (1) earn 
the confidence of his clients, their law- 
yers, bankers, accountants, and (2) to 
realize and act only as a_ professional 
life insurance, not law, advisor * * *.” 

In none of above referred to articles 
with reference to life agents and the law 
is there anything that would hint a pro- 
hibition of a life agent reading and 
learning about the law affecting his pro- 
fession, just as there is no prohibition 
against a lawyer reading and learning 
and understanding about the sale and 
mechanics of insurance policies and how 
they are used by business organizations. 
The Statement of Principles adopted by 
the underwriters and the Bar Association 
recognize the near impossibility of dis- 
association of the skills of the two pro- 
fessions on some business insurance 
problems. Service to the public is the 
ever pervading theme of the statement. 
How much better serviced is the prob- 
lem of the business man sitting in the 
presence of a lawyer and an agent both 
of whom are acquainted with the prob- 
lems of each other than is the problem 
of the business man sitting in the pres- 
ence of a lawyer and an agent who 
know nothing whatsoever about the 
problems of each other in relation to the 
problem of their client and prospect. 
The insuring public demands and is en- 
titled to much more! 
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Complete Service to Underwriters in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area 


BEAN and JONES, Inc. 


General Agent 


39 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Room 625 RAndolph 6-9336 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, III. 


111 John Street Phone BEekman 3-4545 New York 38, N. Y. 
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Detroit Tigers Baseball Star Aided 
Clancey Make Insurance Debut 


Harry Heiliman, who was a member 
of the famous Detroit Tigers of the 
American Baseball League and who 
wrote life insurance in the wintertime, 
was responsible for William G. Clancey 
of the Billesdon agency, Canada Life, 


f 


WILLIAM G. CLANCEY 





Detroit, entering life insurance. Among 
other insurance activities of Heiliman 
was taking Babe Ruth to the home 
offices of Equitable Society in New 
York and writing a big annuity on Babe, 
a flock of reporters and camera men 
watching the event to preserve it for 
posterity. 

A graduate of Assumption College, 


University of Ontario, in 1948, Clancey 
played football and other intra-mural 
sports and was a member of its Theatre 
Group. 

Immediately after his father’s death he 
concluded he wanted to be an insurance 
agent. Heiliman, who was a neighbor of 
his and a good friend, said he would 
do all he could to help. He arranged 
for Clancey to talk to several com- 
panies all of whom turned him down 
as he was not yet 21 and was still 
going to college. 

After graduation Clancey turned to 
life insurance again, called upon many 
companies whose names he had gath- 
ered from the telephone book’s classi- 
fied section. In all calls he was turned 
down because they still thought him 
too young, preferred that he be mar- 
ried and chilled when informed he did 
not own his own car. The situation 
changed when alighting from a bus one 
day he found himself talking with a 
passenger whom he had met when both 
were dating sisters. He suggested that 
Clancey see a friend of his—W. N. Albee, 
then manager of a Canada Life branch 
in Detroit. 

That conversation resulted in Clancey’s 
getting a contract with the company. 
Soon during the course of a routine 
service job he performed by calling 
upon a mother whose youngest son 
was in service she confided that she 
would like to do something tangible 
for her grandchildren. The result: 
Clancey wrote a policy on each of the 
12 grandchildren. It was a fine start 
and he has done well ever since. 


Member of Societies Covering 
Widely Contrasted Interests 





JACK NORWOOD MEEKS 


Jack Norwood Meeks, whose produc- 
tion with Northwestern Mutual in its 
last club year was more than $,800,- 


000 on 657 lives, and who has been a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 


Table since 1940, was born in Canton, 
Ohio, a few blocks from the home of 
William McKinley, who became Presi- 
dent of the United States, and William 
Day, who became Secretary of State. In 
Canton High School he played football 
and was on the debating team. Then, 





going to Deniston University he studied 
liberal arts and economics after which 
he entered law school of Ohio State Uni- 
versity while attending its commerce 
college. 

Something of his broad interests can 
be measured by the types of associa- 
tions to which he belongs: American 
Academy of Political Science, American 
Sociological Society, American Manage- 
ment Association. Also, he is a member 
of Scioto Country Club, Columbus Ath- 
letic Club and Columbus Club as well 
as being a Mason. 

Feeling that he had a flair for busi- 
ness he decided not to follow law but 
went with the Johns-Manville Corp. at 
Columbus. When that outfit decided dur- 
ing the depression to transfer him to 
Toledo and later to send him on missions 
in the West of six weeks duration each 
he began to look elsewhere. Soon he 
was talking with the present mayor of 
Dayton, O. — his warm fraternity friend 
Henry Stout, then general agent of John 
Hancock. This resulted in Meeks going 
with the Hoyer agency of Hancock in 
Columbus. After some experience with 
another company, too, Meeks joined 
Columbus general agency of Northwest- 
ern Mutual in 1946 where he specializes 
in employe pension benefits and similar 
plans. 

Mr. Meeks conducts his office under 
the name of J. N. Meeks & Co., of which 
he is the sole proprietor. He has an 
organization of 20, the key people being 
these: John B. Massey, chief actuary; 
H. D. Taylor, R. Sulten and Edith 
Keene. Mr. Sulten, office manager for 
Meeks, is a CPA. Miss Keene is admin- 
istrative assistant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meeks have four chil- 
dren: Jack Jr., Page, and Dick and Tom, 
twins. Mrs. Meeks, who was Virginia 
Harper, a graduate of William and Mary, 
met Mr. Meeks after she came to 
Columbus to become executive secretary 
of her sorority. ; 
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National Life Insurance Company 


of Montpelier, Vermont 


JOHN J. KELLAM, ¢.L.u. 


General Agent 


530 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
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New Canaan, Connecticut 
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CASH VALUES 


Full Reserve 











Now available in our new "Cash Value 
Accelerator" Plan 


PARTICIPATING 
NON-PARTICIPATING 


Particularly designed for plans where 
high early year values are needed, such 
as "Split Dollar", Business Insurance, 
etc. 


Minimum policy—$10,000 


Call for details. 
+ 
JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 


General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-7865 



























































Jules Nassberg 


Congratulations, Au es Tassherg, 


on your election as Chairman of the Board of the Life 


Underwriters Association of the City of New York. 


We take great pleasure in the honor you have received 
and are delighted to have this opportunity to express publicly 


our pride in working side by side with you. 


Your Aiea tes 


HILLIARD N. RENTNER AGENCY 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


141 BROADWAY 


WOrth 4-2940 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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My Experience é3 A Us, itish ahertne 


Why As Its Commander | Was Garbed In My Birthday Suit 
When Our Boat Engaged A Japanese Escort 


Vessel In Far Eastern Waters 


The date was May 13, 1945. His Ma- 
jesty’s Submarine Tremp was_ holding 
down the ‘hotcorner,’ as we used to call 
it — a patrol area south of Surabaya, 
the main Japanese destroyer base on the 
island of Java. 

Due to a defect on our high pressure 
air line that had occurred when we were 
on the surface the night of 12/13th, we 
dived that morning with an air leak 
inside the boat. A submarine stores 
air in bottles at a pressure of 4,000 
pounds per square inch. This is our life 
blood, without which we would be unable 
to blow the sea water out of our tanks 
in order to surface. 

We had been down over an hour and 
the engineer officer had still been unable 
to locate the leak. This is not a serious 
thing. A build up of pressure inside a 
submarine becomes unpleasant when al- 
lowed to develop for any length of time. 
It is normal procedure, when this oc- 
curs to run your air compressors. They 
take the pressure out of the boat and 
pump it back into your storage bottles. 
Unfortunately, these compressors make 
such a noise, that they can be heard for 
miles around. We were too close to the 
Japanese shore, in a strait called § Sapudi, 
to risk being heard by the enemy’s hy- 
drophones. There was nothing to do but 
hope that the engineer officer would get 
the thing mended as soon as possible. 
We had had breakfast and everything 
seemed peaceful. I went to my cabin 
and turned in. 


What Submarine Crews Wear in 
Far Eastern Waters 


It might be of interest.to explain w! hat 
submarine crews wear when diving in 
Far Eastern waters. Normally, the air con- 
ditioning is running and a khaki shirt, 
shorts and a pair of sandals on your feet 
is the ‘rig of the day.’ On this particu- 
lar morning, it was necessary to stop the 
air cooling system. The temperature 
and humidity were high and would get 
worse as the time went on. On these 
occasions we change into ‘sarongs.’ Each 
man has some passionate Dorothy La- 








Anthony A. Catlow 


Anthony A. Catlow, a million dollar 
writer with Sadler Hayes agency of 
ter Mutual Life in New York, born in 

Annes, England, was graduated from 
oe Naval Academy, Dartmouth. He 
served throughout the war in subma- 
rines and was one of youngest sub- 
marine commanders in the British Navy 
as he gained command when 22. He 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

Mr. Catlow came to the United States 
eight years ago and joined Sadler Hayes 
in June, 1954. In following year he 
was named “Man of the Year” and in 1956 
qualified for Penn Mutual Million Club. 
He is former secretary of British Naval 
Officers Club of New York and belongs 
to St. George’s Society, Young Republi- 
can Club of New York and New Canaan 
Field Club in Connecticut. He became 
Ecoeen of the United States in March, 











By AnTHoNny A. CaTLow 


mour set-up. For some reason, I had not a target for torpedoes. I gave 
not taken time to choose a glamorous orders to the gun’s crew to stand by for 
ensemble, but had gone to bed in just gun action. 
a white towel tucked in around my We maneuvered to let him pass us by 
middle. a range of 2,500 yards. Our plan was 
Shortly before noon, the diving officer to be about 25 degrees on his port 
of the watch awakened me and said that quarter. Everything was working out 
he had sighted what looked like a Jap- fine. I told the executive officer to sur- 
anese destroyer. I went to the periscope face at full speed when I blew my 
and after ten minutes of carefully watch- whistle. I went up the Conning Tower 
ing this fellow, the enemy turned out to followed by the action officer of th> 
be a large armed trawler towing three watch and three lookouts. I vividly re- 
heavily laden barges. Owing to the shal- member before blowing the whistle that 
low draft of this type of vessel, it was the bridge team below me were all 
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wearing shorts, while I was still in my 
white towel. I blew my whistle, waited 
a few seconds and opened the bridge 
hatch as we broke surface. 


Blown Up On Bridge in Birthday Suit 


The next thing I remember was being 
blown up on the bridge and all around 
m: a noise like a jet airplane taking off. 
This was the air pressure escaping, that 
had built up all morning. Our first shell 
hit the middle barge. Then the other 
two caught fire. All three, which must 
have been carrying aviation fuel, ex- 
ploded. The trawler had slipped the tow 
and was coming at us, firing everything 
she could bring to bear. We shifted our 
aim with the four-inch gun from the 
barges to the on-coming menace. Luckily, 
we hit her below the bridge before she 
could ram us. Our shell must have put 
her steering gear out of action, as she 
turned away — thank God — at a range 
of 800 yards. This brought us abeam of 
each other. Her machine guns and small 
calibre armament was beginning to hit 
our superstructure. The situation was 
getting dangerous for the gun’s crew 
and bridge personnel. 

Since we had surfaced, I had had a 
great deal on my mind trying to avoid 
being damaged by his heavy gun and 
either being made unable to dive or at 
the worst being sunk. During all this, 
I had not noticed that I was standing on 
the bridge in my birthday suit — the 
towel having been taken off me by 
the air escaping as we surfaced. As T 
looked up at the aerial above the hatch, 
my white towel was flapping in the 
breeze. I shall never know whether the 
Japs thought that I surfaced to sur- 
render with a white flag flying. 


Enemy Is Sunk 


| believe that anyone is scared when 
he or she is under fire. I always have 
been, but because of sound fundamental 
training, we gain confidence in the efh- 
ciency of our unit, ship or ourselves. A 
towel may not be good protection to 
one’s vitals, but to be shot at with only 
binoculars around my neck and sandals 
on my feet was my most nerve racking 
experience of the war. 

This whole episode had given consider- 
able amusement to my men, in what was 
undoubtedly their funniest action. Before 
diving we had the pleasure of seeing the 
enemy go down and the ending for me 
of a naked action. 
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"RAJ ET” MAYER... . 


A Four-Generations Writer 


Baton Rouge Agent Started Selling Insurance When 18, 
Directly After Leaving College; Has Had 2,500 Policyholders 








All children in this picture carry policies written by Mr. Mayer. 


In 1905 Buffington S. Mayer of Baton 
Rouge, a dynamo who in physical size 
could qualify as a bantam weight boxer, 
emerged from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Deciding to become an insurance 
agent another decision was to spend the 
rest of his life in Baton Rouge. There 
at the age of 18, he became a representa- 
tive of Union Central Life’s New Or- 
Almost from 
the start his name was listed among the 
production leaders of the company and 


leans agency, and still is. 


after half a century he is still going 
strong. 

On the occasion of his 50th anniversary 
in 1955, Union Central specially honored 
him as host at a reception attended by 
leading citizens of the city, including 
many of his policyholders and_ their 
children. Then it was pointed out that 
since working with a rate book he had 
paid for more than $11,000,000 of life in- 
surance. This was written on 2,500 
policyholders. 


Activities in the Community 


Since then he has qualified twice for 
Union Central’s $500,000 Club and is cer- 
tain to do so again this year, making 
nine times in all. 

A remarkable fact about “Mr. Buff” 

—as he is known in Union Central cir- 
cles—is that he seems to gain momentum 
with age by constantly increasing his 
rate production. Now 70, he also con- 
tinues to be unusually active in the 
Baton Rouge community. He is a mem- 
ber of the city’s Chamber of Commerce 
and on its legislative and aviation com- 
mittees. Also, he is on Baton Rouge 
tourist and convention committee and a 
director of several business firms. He 
was president of Baton Rouge Life Un- 
derwriters Association and is a 32nd 
degree Mason. He has attended so many 


conventions of National Association of 
Life Underwriters that he has lost count. 

One of the colorful stories about him 
was his desire to attend the company’s 
big field convention in Havana, sched- 
uled for 1938. Twenty days before the 
qualification deadline he still needed 
$93,000 insurance. Putting on extra 
steam he sold 24 policies on that number 
of persons for a total of $98,113. It was 
typical of his perseverance, persistence 
and patience. Incidentally, he has quali- 











41 East 42nd Street 


John B. Buttine 
Anthony A. Catlow 


Jules N. Larsen 





THE SADLER HAYES OFFICE 


“Buyer of Life Insurance for the Client’ 


MU 2-2285 


SADLER HAYES 


General Agent 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Philadelphia 


Estate, Business, Profit-Sharing and Pension Planning 





New York 17, N. Y. 


John B. Clark 
Hayden Martin 
J. Winder Hughes 











BUFFINGTON 


S. MAYER 


fied for the National Quality Award 
every year since its inception, 
An achievement in which he takes par- 


ticular pride is that he has written insur- 
ance on four generations of several fami- 
lies. He has hopes of writing some fifth 
generation. 

On this page is a picture of Mr. an 
Mrs. Harvey J. Hall and their seven 
children. All of those children he in- 
sured for a $1,000 policy each. He has 
written other m-m'ers of the family, th 
first—four generations back—being on 
the children’s great grandfather, Hans 
Christian Paulsen. Altogether, 17 mem- 
bers of this family have been insured by 
Mr. Mayer for a total of $198,650. 

Mr. Mayer’s own family consists of 
his wfe, Beatrice; their two children, 
Buffington S. Mayer, Jr., and Mrs. Jo- 
seph N. Silverberg. They also have four 
grandchildren: Jane Elizabeth, John, 
James and J. Buffington Silverberg. 


Sales Philosophy 


As to his sales philosophy Mr. Mayet 
told The Gold Book: 

“T have never taken much stock in 
so-called modern methods of selling 
Those I used in 1905 work just as well 
today. The world and the people in it m: 
change, but human nature remains the 
same. I am sure that if an agent keeps 
in close touch with his policyholders he 
can eventually write several generations, 
but he must not neglect his clientele.” 
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Why New Family Type Policy 


Has Become A Selling Sensation 


THE HARVEY FAMILY—Left to right, front row: Peter, 5; Lynne, 16; Terese, 7; 

Diane, 2; Mrs. Harvey holding Stephen, 9 months; Sharon, 17; Rosemarie, 6, and 

Joan, 15; second row: Marge, 13; area J. Harvey; Michael, 12; Thomas, 11, and 
William, 9. 


Robert J. Harvey, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life agent at Glencoe, Ill., was 
already carrying $115,000 on himself with 
additional insurance on his wife, Marie, 
but when his company announced its 
Family Policy, he signed up at once for 
the first one issued. Now his entire fam- 
ily including their 12 children are cov- 
ered — something he had not been able 
to manage before the advent of the 
Family contract. 

The Harvey Family insurance is as 
follows: 

The father’s policy is for $10,000. Such 
a purchase permits the couple to select 
from $2,000 to $5,000 of term insurance 
on Marie Harvey’s life at an annual 
premium (in her age bracket) of $15.44 
per $1,000 of coverage. 

They chose the $5,000 amount, which 
will cost $77.20 a year (or five times 
$15.44). For this premium Mrs. Harvey 


is not only covered until the Family 
Plan expires (at her age 60, 65, or 70) 
but also obtains $2,500 protection for 
each of her seven daughters and five 
sons. Mrs. Harvey and all the children 
have the privilege of converting their 
term insurance to permanent insurance 
without further medical examinations 
and, when converting, each child will 
have the right at age 21 or when the 
Family Plan expires, whichever is earlier, 
to increase his or her insurance up to 
five times the amount provided by the 
Family Plan. 

The Harveys are happy about this 
innovation above and beyond their per- 
sonal saving, since the Family Plan 
promises to increase the sale of his com- 
pany’s product by Mr. Harvey, who 
represents the Massachusetts Mutual on 
Chicago’s North Side. As he puts it: 
“This is an excellent plan, and there are 


In Hectic Era, MacDonald 


Finds Insurance Is Sane 

Allan MacDonald, who sells Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident and United 
Benefit Life of Omaha policies in Canada, 
has only been in life insurance since Feb- 
ruary, 1956, but since that time has been 
able to add hundreds of names to his 
policyholders file. 

Mr. MacDonald’s prospects and clients 
are in a rich farming belt of Elgin 
County, Ontario, near Lake Erie. About 
a decade ago he settled in the town 
of Dutton where he began a farming 
career helped by his wife Betty. Eight 
years later they found they had reached 
what they thought was a peak in that 
career. 

“Our land was in best of shape, gave 
a top crop value and we had all the 
modern implements and machinery that 
could be had in order to make our area 
produce satisfactorily,” he said to The 
Gold Book. “However, it was our per- 
sonal feeling that we could aim for big- 
ger things.” 

That turned out to be selling insur- 
ance. He saw a unit manager of Com- 
panion Companies — Mutual and United 
of Omaha — who made several trips to 
Dutton, 40 miles from London, Ontario, 
in checking him over. Then, when con- 
vinced MacDonald had the making of a 
good agent, the unit manager hopped 
into a car with MacDonald and went 
to 10 different places where presenta- 
tions were made, at that time MacDonald 
not being licensed. Next, he was sent 
to a basic school where he received a 
short indoctrination in field work and 
then attended the companies’ national 
sales training school. 

Soon he was in good production. “In 
my opinion,” he said, “selling insurance 
is a simple proposition. You know you 
are offering to sell a man something of 
great value to him, but what you say 
must make sense. The work has par- 
ticularly appealed to me because I am a 
family man who for years made my 
living from the soil just like my neigh- 
bors did and they are the people to 
whom I am selling Income Protection, 
Hospital and Surgical care and other 
coverages. While our three children are 
all growing up in an era when every- 
thing seems rather hectic, insurance is 
not that way. It is a business which 
furthers the feeling of getting things 
done as they should be done.” 





many families on the North Side with 
five, six, or seven children. They will be 
as pleased with the policy as I am.” 

Like any good salesman, Bob Harvey 
believes in his product. 
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We Proudly Reproduce 
Our Company ad from 
“TIME”, Aug. 19 Issue 
Featuring a Pension idea 
worth your attention. 














Now 


Group Pensions 
that small 


corporation 
owners can 
pay for from 
tax savings 


Now! Continental presents a Pen- 
sion Plan that lets small busi- 
nesses offer their people the same 
benefits given employees of giant 
companies. 

Tax savings for owners are 
often enough to pay the cost for 
providing pensions for al! other 
employees. 

No trust necessary! Almost no 
adminstration! Premiums far be- 
low cost of individual plans! 
Group underwriting! 

Get the facts from Continental 
Assurance, the company that has 
devised master contracts to fund 
more different types of pension 
plans than any other insurance 
company. 

Send for FREE tell-all booklet, 
“An Important Consideration.” 
We will send it to you by return 
mail, Write: 


THE 
HARMELIN AGENCY 


INC. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


50 Church St., New York 
COrtlandt 7-4686 





CONTINENTAL 


310 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Actuary And The Field Force —Tookey 


(Continued from Page 36) 


company that he believed in the law of 
weights and balances and that this was 
best accomplished by having his agency 
executive pressuring his actuary for 
concessions and the actuary resisting 
all suggestions of the agency executive. 
At that time friction between the actu- 
arial and sales department was all too 
frequent and often the resulting com- 
promise satisfied no one. It would seem 


much better to have the actuary and 
agency executive as the new business 
team, with the actuary feeling some 


responsibility to meet the agency’s needs 
wherever possible and the agency execu- 
tive feeling a responsibility for sound- 
ness of his product. In such a case both 
men can expedite any program finally 
agreed upon with wholehearted satis- 
faction that it is the right thing to do 
and in the long run the most intelligent 
thing to do. 

It is not enough for the department 
heads of the agency and actuarial di- 
visions to be in harmony but they must 
also see to it that their younger assist- 
ants work together in solving new busi- 
ness problems. As a company gets 
larger, more and more problems must 
be delegated and the assistants of to- 
day are the senior officers of tomorrow. 


Actuary’s Personal Contact with Field 


In the day to day cooperation of actu- 
arial and agency departments, which is 
so important in order that each under- 
stand the other’s individual problems, 
it is helpful for the actuary to have per- 
sonal contact with the field force. At- 
tendance at agency conventions by actu- 
aries and participation by them in the 
bridge games, on the golf course and in 
other social activities will help greatly 
when an individual agent from the field 
has a problem. The actuary to whom the 
problem may be referred, because he 
knows the individual, will see it as a real 
human problem and may be more inclined 
to make an exception which may be good 
business if not strictly justified on a 
theoretical basis. The more contact the 
actuary has with the agents, the better 
qualified he is to suggest a solution 
which may be actuarially sound. The 
ivory tower actuary may be one by fate 
and not by choice. If actuarial and 
agency departments are operated on the 
theory, “West is West and East is East 
and never the twain shall meet,” we can 
expect a lack of understanding on both 
sides. One of the very tough questions 
to answer is “Company X does it, why 
don’t we?” The more the actuary has 
close contacts with the agent, the more 
he will develop the technique of present- 
ing technical problems in language 
which the agent will understand. 

Sometimes this question about Com- 
pany X can be answered by calling the 
actuary of Company X and finding that 
either Company X doesn’t do it or does 
do it because some actuary or under- 
writer made a mistake. The close rela- 
tionship of actuaries on a professional 
basis and their practice of freely sharing 
information prevents an accidental mis- 
take leading to unsound competitive 
practice which would injure both the 
companies and the agents. Because in- 
surance is an active, growing, changing 
business, most companies are continually 
experimenting with new practices and 
types of underwriting. This is as it 
should be, but it would not be good 
business for us to copy all our com- 
petitors’ experiments before they have 
proven to be sound, No one company can 
afford to do all the experimenting. An 
experiment that is successful will be 
widely adopted but because many experi- 
ments may not be successful it is much 
better for the field organization for each 
company to make its own original ex- 
periments, dropping those that turn out 
to be unsound rather than to blindly 
Tush in to everything every one else is 
doing. It is the job of the actuary to 
keep this balance al by so doing render 
a service to both the field and the insti- 
tution of insurance as a whole. 

It is probably in the field of Group 
insurance and pensions that the actuary 


and the agent come into most intimate 
contact and work together developing 
the best solution to the client’s prob- 
lems. The great growth of Group and 
pension business has brought many an 
actuary, young and old, out of his ivory 
tower and has proved to the agent that 
the actuary is human after all. These 
are fields in which the closest coopera- 
tion is required. 


Human Behavior and Motivation 
One trait which both the actuary and 


the agent should have in common is an 
understanding of human behavior and 
motivation. The agent needs this in 
stimulating his prospect to buy and in 
locating prospects. The actuary must 
have this understanding both to supply 
the agent with a marketable product and 
also to enable the actuary himself to 
draw the correct conclusions from his 
own statistics. This is particularly im- 
portant to the actuary in examining 
statistics on medical care and _ hospital 
insurance where not only the insured 
individual but also the doctors and hos- 
pitals are an important factor. Any type 
of coverage which lends itself to over- 
use or even abuse will have a very high 
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factor of human behavior involved and 
the statistics can be very misleading 
if this is not taken into account. For 
example, the frequency of use of spe- 
cial nurses obtained from statistics based 
on 50% coverage will be quite inade- 
quate in estimating the cost of 80% 
coverage. 

30th the actuary and the agent should 
be dedicated individuals. The actuary 
must feel a great personal responsibility 
for making possible the broadest and 
most complete insurance coverages that 
can be soundly devised. It is the agent’s 
duty to see that the greatest possible 
number of persons take advantage of the 
protection and security of that coverage. 





time by helping you sell 
1. Personal Life Insurance 
2. Business Life Insurance 


most life insurance companies. 


RICHARD J. WEGHORN 
Head of Weghorn's Life Dept. 





It's true . . . Part of your income 
But Weghorn can help you earn it... help you 
solidify relations with your present clients . . . and 
help you increase your overall volume at the same 


as issued by Canada Life, one of the world's fore- 





AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR FIRE AND CASUALTY BROKERS: 


Is part of your 
Income missing? 


IT MAY VERY WELL BE IF YOU ARE NOT TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
UNUSUAL 2-FOLD OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD IMPORTANT NEW 
BUSINESS WITH THE HELP OF WEGHORN AND CANADA LIFE 


is missing... 


renewals. 


now and find out how... 


WEGHORN BUILDS BETTER BUSINESS FOR BROKERS 


THE 


JOHN C. 
WEGHORN 


AGENCY 
INC. 


102 MAIDEN LANE 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-8420 


Not only will Weghorn supply you sales aids but 
will also assist you in making presentations, handle 
all related details including billing, and, in addition, 
pay you up to 120% commission with fully vested 


Interested? Just phone or write Dick Weghorn 





JOHN C. WEGHORN 
Founder of the Weghorn Agency 
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All Duck Prophecy On Tenure Of 


Present Inflation Status 


Will The Current Inflation Follow History 


In Being Succeeded 


Not a single insurance company pres- 
ident or private bank president or econ- 
asked by The Book for an 
inflation prophecy would give one. That 
applies also to John S. Sinclair, president, 
National Industrial Conference 
and Dr. James J. O’Leary, 
investment research, 


omist Gold 


3oard, 
director of 
Life Insurance As- 
Each refused to do 

ball reading for 


sociation of America. 
any inflation crystal 
lhe Gold Book. 


By A_ Deflation? 


At a press conference on eve of his 
90th birthday Frederick H. Ecker, hon- 
orary chairman of Metropolitan Life and 
one of the nation’s greatest acknowl- 
edged experts on the country’s economy, 
its finances and its real estate picture. 
when asked how long the current in- 
flation will continue said he wished he 
could oblige by giving an accurate pro- 
phecy, but begged to be excused. 

Brief History of U. S. Inflation-Deflation 

But, 


irrespective of whether the bot- 


tom will drop from the 1957 inflation, it is 
interesting to note what history records. 
The record shows that war-caused infla- 
tion and deflation have following each 
other, but many conditions existing in 
former years which led to inflation, no 
longer exist. In its study of the national 
debt — its history and meaning today— 
gathered by the Committee on Public 
Debt Policy of which W. Randolph 
Burgess was chairman and Dr. O’Leary 
director of research, and which was pub- 
lished in January, 1949, by Harcourt, 
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BERNARD SAMONS, C.L.U. 
ALAN PRESS — BROKERAGE SUPERVISOR 


1800 Empire State Building, New York |, New York 
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THE SAMONS-PRESS AGENCY 
GUARDIAN LIFE 


Some Highlights of 1957 Policies— 


By Contract!! 


, Partnership or Trustee may Elect SETTLEMENT OPTIONS! 
2—Life Income Options May Be Based on Life of Insured, Owner, Beneficiary 


3—Policy Loans Can Be Repaid Within 60 Days After Death and Entire 
Proceeds Placed Under Options! 


j—Payees Selecting Options May Designate Contingent Payees! 

5—Unique Change and Conversion Clause—Guaranteed Right to Change As of 
Original Age to Higher or Lower Premium Plan. Either Type of Change 
May be Made Without Medical Examination, in Many Cases! 

6—Reductions in Premium—Low Net Cost! 


7—Low Cost Level Term Riders—10 and 20 Years and to Age 70! 


AND OF COURSE — 


1—Disability Income—$350.00 Per Month—(Policy Matures As Endowment 
At Age 65—Including Term)! 


2—Accidental Death Benefit for Life—Issued Ages 10-65! 
3—Preferred Risk-Life Paid Up at Age 60—70—83! 
{—Low Cost Level Term—5—10—15—20 Years and to Age 70! 
5—Non-Cancellable Accident & Health (Including Substandard)! 
6—New Professional Overhead Disability Policy—Premiums Deductible! ! ! 
7—Attractive Line of Group Coverage! 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Established 1860) 


A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U. 


CH 4-4400 














Brace and Co., Inc., John Adams, second 


President of 
thus quoted: 

“T am old enough to remember the 
war of 1745 and its end, the war of 1755 
and its close, the war of 1775 and its 
termination, the war of 1812 and its 
pacification, Every one of these wars 
has been followed by general distress, 
embarrassments of commerce, destruc- 
tion of manufacturers, and a fall in the 
prices of produce and of lands.” 

In the War of 1812 and the Civil War 
prices broke almost immediately after 
the fighting stopped. But after World 
War I prices rose for 18 months after 
the Armistice. Since World War II 
prices have been going up in most all 
directions. This includes the situation 
among bellweathers of the economy such 
as automobiles and steel. Most econom- 
ists and manufacturers believe the pres- 
ent prosperity will not be interrupted 
for at least six months. 


the United States, was 


Some Comments by Federal Reserve 
Director 


William Martin McChesney, Jr., chair- 
man of Federal Reserve Board, appear- 
ing before Senate Finance committee’s 
meetings said inflationary forces have 
persisted and prices have continued to 
rise because total demand for goods and 
services is larger than the total supply 
at current prices. He added that pur- 
chase of new homes, automobiles and 
business inventories have declined this 
year, but spending for most other pur- 
poses has stayed high or increased. 
Consumer spending is increasing. Busi- 
ness purchases for new plants have gone 
up and so have outlays by Federal, state 
and local governments. But there are 
forces tending to break the upward 
price spiral which include an increase 
in financial savings, recent expansion of 
industrial capacity and a cut in business 
purchases of goods for inventories. He 
did not think that the government has 
discharged its anti-inflation responsibil- 
ities merely by registering a_ budget 
surplus and he pinpointed the lack of 
an adequate surplus during the last two 
years as a major soft point in the coun- 
try’s anti-inflation defenses. Federal 
government surplus and retirement of 
government debt help to provide addi- 
tional funds for financing private and 
state-owned government investment, he 
said. In this way he felt that Federal 
fiscal policies contribute to economic 
growth in a non-inflationary manner, 


Eisenhower Comments on Inflation 


President Eisenhower in his press con- 
ference on September 3 in answering 
questions as to Government’s attitude 
about inflation said: “We are not con- 
sidering legislative controls on the pro- 
cesses in our economy. We believe in 
the long run that is self-defeating, and 
particularly if applied consistently in 
time of peace as a method of controlling 
our economy, you finally have an entirely 
different form of Government. In other 
words, one that is centrally directed and 
will have no relationship to what we 
have now. 

“Now, that is not to say that the Gov- 
ernment does not attempt to marshal all 
of its influence and authority to keep 
unnecessary price rises from occurring. 
This is done not only through constant 
meetings with different people of in- 
fluence in the private economy, but the 
actions of the Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and such other agencies 
that provide credit for the country are 
all directed in the attempt to keep down 
this price rise. 

“I cheerfuly, or maybe I should say 
sorrowfully, admit that this problem of 
inflation is today our major internal 
problem, and we must all, all of us do 
our part. I am _ not advocating any 
buyers’ strike, but I do know this, we 
should buy selectively and carefully, and 
not merely because we have the largest 
income in history, largest individual in- 
comes, largest corporate incomes. We 


should not be spending recklessly and 
adding fuel to this flame.” 
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UNDERWRITERS... 


: OL Way, 


rd NP Your client signs a note for the total amount of 
si 7\~ fo his annual premiums plus a small additional charge. 


vO wl, The Chase Manhattan pays your client's premiums for 
n- vix a full year in advance. (You collect full commission 
| immediately.) 


: Your client repays the Chase Manhattan in 

~ 4 convenient instalments over a period of one year. 

7\~ : In many instances your client saves money under 
this plan. 


z ’ The Chase Manhattan provides life insurance without 
in ~ 2? a é i 
cost to your client covering unpaid balance of 


ng e 
ely “~*~ his note up to $5,000. 








all Underwriters are invite 
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ies Call “instalment Credit Division” 


wn HAnover 2-6000, Ext. 377 
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i We then asked 


When you see it in POINTS & VIEWPOINTS, monthly house bulletin of 
Jaffe Agency, it’s of special interest because it’s informative, pertinent, 
quick reading and truly provocative. Each month we cover a wide 
range of subjects that directly concern our brokers, keeping them up-to- 
date on the latest insurance developments. 


POINTS and VIEWPOINTS is just one part of Jaffe’s extensive program 
that affords brokers complete cooperation, service and facilities... And 
as general agent for Colonial Life we are proud to represent one of 
America’s finest companies. 


Brokers working with us find an ideal climate for growth and ex- 
pansion coupled with a real interest in every problem, large and small. 
Why not stop in at our offices within the next few days and get 
acquainted? We’ll be glad to meet you. 


JAFFE AGENCY, INC., INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
45 John Street, New York 38, N. Y., Telephone: BArclay 7-8900 


Fire + Inland and Ocean Marine + Automobile + Liability * Compensation + Disability 
Burglary * Glass +> Bonds + Water + Boiler and Machinery + Excess Lines + Life 
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Colonial Life’s Heritage 
is not so much of things as of 
people... whom it has been 


privileged to serve since 1897. 


Sixty Years of Distinguished Service 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


oD Home Office: 
East Orange, New Jersey 
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oo many men start as life 


not 


Even today, t 
insurance agents — but do 
What else can be done to bring more 
men through to success? 

A specific and relatively simple method 
to improve the odds in selecting life 
insurance salesmen who will stay in the 
business and achieve sug- 


gested from results of a recent study by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 


finish. 


success is 


Precontract Training 


The method is called precontract train- 
in extent and 


ing. While it may vary _ani 
application, depending upon the indi- 
vidual situation, it consists essentially 


of some form of training and exposure 
to the business for the prospective agent 
before he signs his contract. 

Anything promising to reduce the 
long-standing first year turnover rate of 
around 50% should be exciting news to 
men at all levels of agency management. 

3ecause our business compiles and 
reveals its termination and survival sta- 
tistics where most other businesses do 


not, life insurance leaders have long 
felt that turnover provides a_ public 
relations sorepoint. But there is more 


at stake than just public relations. 
Significance of Contract Termination 


E very time an agent terminates, it ex- 
tracts a price in time and money from 
both agency and company. It may erode 
the manager’s prestige and_ self-con- 
fidence. It may upset the terminating 
agent. He enters the agency planning 
to succeed — not planning to fail! And 
there is always the possibility that he 
leaves with an unfavorable opinion, not 
only of the business of, life insurance 
selling, but of the product itself. Human 
nature causes most of us to place the 
blame for failure on someone or some- 
thing else — rather than on ourselves. 

Much has been done in the last 15 
or 20 years to try to reduce the rate of 
agent terminations. Selection and train- 
ing procedures have been greatly re- 
fined. Companies have raised their selec- 
tion standards. Training programs have 
been set up for the new agent. Increas- 
ing emphasis is being placed on programs 
to train the trainer—and so management 
is becoming increasingly more skilled in 
training techniques. And yet over all, 
the termination rate for the first year 
remains a fairly constant 50%. 

What is the solution to this continuing 
problem? This question is a vital one. 
The cost of financing the new agent is 
rising. The availability of manpower is 
predicted to decrease within the next 
five to ten years. And the standard an- 
swer — better selection and training — 
is not enough. This Association — and 
individual companies — are continually 
developing better training and selection 
techniques Perhaps our question really 
is, “Where do our present techniques 
go wrong?” 


Essential Factor of Timing 


The LIAMA study suggests that the 
timing, more than the techniques them- 


They Have Not Received Sufficient Precontract Training Which Is 
The Major Factor In Salesmanship Success Or Failure 


By Freperic M. Peirce 


Managing Director, Life Insurance Agency Management Association 





selves, is an essential factor in raising 
the percentages of agent successes. A 
study of 29 agencies in one company 
revealed that men who had received 
some kind of training before they signed 
an agent’s contract survived longer — 
and produced more — than those who 
had been hired on the basis of inter- 
views and tests alone. 

Although the results of this study are 
by no means definitive, they have im- 
portant implications for every field man- 
ager who is concerned with the problem 
of terminations. 

First, let’s look at the agencies in the 
study. Each agency reported in the study 
both those men given precontract train- 
ing as well as those who received train- 
ing only following their being contracted. 
Thus, the differences in survival and 
production between the two groups are 
not attributable to differences in manage- 
ment ability among the agencies. 

The agencies reported 160 recruits with 
four or more quarters of exposure. Of 
these men, 86 had received precontract 
training; 74 had not. 


First Year Survival 


How do these two groups compare in 
terms of first year survival? Seventy- 
one per cent of the precontract trainees 
were still with the agencies at the end 
of the first contract year — as compared 
with only 32% of the recruits who had 
no precontract training. 

What about production — the pay off? 
The first year commissions earned are 
perhaps even more illuminating than the 
survival figures. For every 100 agents 
(by projecting to a “per 100 agents” 
basis, the two unequal-sized groups may 
be directly compared) given precontract 
training: 

71 would have 
and earned aggregate new com- 


survived at least one 





Why More Agents Do Not Remain In Life Insurance 


their first contract year and earned 

aggregate new commissions of $10,689. 
Compare these figures with those for 
trainees with no precontract training: 


32 would have survived at least one 
year and earned aggregate new com- 
missions of $84,601. 

68 would have terminated during 

their first contract year and earned ag- 

gregate new commissions of $18,012. 

The total earnings of 100 precontract 
trainees is $213,288 — more than double 
the $102,603 of the other group. 

There is, of course, a distinct possi- 
bility that precontract training alone 
was not responsible for such vast dif- 
ferences. This possibility concerned 
LIAMA. So other possible causes of the 
variations were tested the potential 
indicated by the Aptitude Index, age, 
previous income, education, number of 
dependents, quality of the agency — and 
it was discovered that none of these ex- 
plained why the one group survived 
longer and produced more than the 
other. Precontract training remained the 
one key factor in success or failure. 


Precontract Training Described 


What is precontract training? It is 
really a sort of free sample of life in- 
surance selling. It may vary greatly, 
depending upon the individual situations. 
In the agencies studied, it usually con- 
sisted of completion of the first section 
of the company’s. standard training 
course. It also involved learning at least 
one sales talk and one prospecting talk, 
plus organizing a prospect file. Perhaps 
the trainee may have gone along on a 
oe or two, purely as an observer. The 

xact formula used by each agency 
peried, however, so that, in this study at 
least, the definition also varies. The real 
significance of LIAMA’s findings is that, 











year 

missions of $202,599. despite variations in the precontract 

29 would have terminated during training program, those who had this 
that company in 1943. In that year he 


Frederic M. Peirce 


3orn in Cambridge, Mass., Mr. Peirce 
received his higher academic education in 
Indiana and Nebraska. At University of 
Omaha he majored in economics and 
business administration. After college 
he spent several years in sales and ad- 
ministrative work before entering insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Peirce joined Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association staff in 
1947 as a senior management consultant 
and in following year was named assis- 
tant director of its company relations 
division. In 1954 he became assistant to 
the managing director and in June, 1956, 
was made an officer of LIAMA and nam- 
ed director of institutional relations. He 
was promoted to managing director in 
September, 1956. 

Beginning his insurance career in 1937 
in Omaha he successively was cashier, 
agent and supervisor in Nebraska gen- 
eral agency of John Hancock. He joined 
home office staff of Capitol Life of 
Denver in 1940, becoming an officer of 


was graduated from LIAMA’s School in 
Agency Management. 

While a member of the company rela- 
tions division of LIAMA, Mr. Peirce 
was on teaching staff and directed sev- 
eral LIAMA Schools in Agency Man- 


agement; contributed to numerous 
agency management publications; au- 
thored the basic text, “Management 


Planning”; and was staff representative 
on several LIAMA committees. 

As agency management consultant, he 
has visited home offices of most life 
companies in the United States and 
Canada and has spoken before numerous 
life insurance groups. As LIAMA’s di- 
rector of institutional relations, he had 
the primary responsibility for liaison 
with other life insurance institutional 
organizations. He is now a trustee of 
Life Underwriter Training Council. 

Mr. Peirce is a director of Hartford 
Heart Association, a former chairman 
of the Heart Fund campaign and is 
currently assistant vice president of the 
Greater Hartford Community Chest and 
vice chairman of its budget committee. 
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Fabian Bachrach 
FREDERIC M. PEIRCE 


training turned out to be twice as good 
risks as those who had not! 

Why? The implications seem clear. 
Precontract training gives the prospec- 
tive agent a realistic understanding of 
what life insurance selling is like; it also 
acts as a preselection step. 

When Tom Jones first considers with 
me a career in life insurance selling, if I 
were a general agent or agency man- 
ager, he and I are worlds apart in terms 
of life insurance. His experience has 
been in a different field, and chances 
are that he has only a limited knowl- 
edge of how life insurance — much less 


selling it — operates. I, on the other 
hand, am so strongly oriented toward 
selling life insurance that I may find 


it hard to judge him objectively, even 
with the information I get from inter- 
views and tests such as the Aptitude 
Index. 

Our problem is to get on a common 
footing — and the best time to do this 
efficiently is before I hire him — before 
either he or I have made our final de- 
cision. Interviews are generally too short 
and too few to establish any real com- 
munication or understanding between us. 
Tom Jones can’t — and shouldn’t be ex- 
pected to — retain all the information 
that I have had to compress into a few 
hours. And I can’t learn much about 
Tom during an interview — not as much 
as I can discover while he is actually 
learning. By putting Tom into a life 
insurance training situation, I can see 
how he operates in my medium — or, at 
least I can get an idea of how he will 
operate as an agent. 


Tom Jones, too, will be in a_ better 
position to ask himself, “Can I sell life 
insurance — and is this what I want?” 


He will learn how to work as an agent, 
how to prospect, sell, organize his ac- 
tivities, and keep records. He will be- 
come acquainted with the philosophy 
behind life insurance. And — this is 
important — he will learn both the pleas- 
ant and not-so-pleasant aspects of life 
insurance selling. This means that if and 
when he actually gets on the job, he will 
be prepared for the frustrations as well 
as the rewards — and he will have a 
head start toward success. He will know 
beforehand that he may have to spend 
evenings on the job; he will know be- 
fore he leaves his present job that he 
may get ten refusals to his one sale. 
Then, before he signs the contract, he 
will be able to answer his own questions 
regarding his future. And I will be able 
to answer mine. 
If all of these points are valid, doesn’t 
(Continued on Page 154) 
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JOINT WORK on PENSION, PROFIT 
SHARING and WELFARE PROGRAMS 


IFE Underwriters often ask us whether Pension Planning Company will work jointly with them 


on pensions, profit sharing and welfare programs. The answer is ““Yes.’’ However, our sug- 


gestion is that the Life Underwriter first make every attempt to satisfy his client’s needs by dis- 


cussing the case with his General Agent and with his Home Office. 


Having utilized these sources, if the Life Underwriter still feels that he is not meeting his 


client’s needs, Pension Planning Company will be glad to work with him and his clients. 


BASIS OF JOINT WORK: 


Our basis of operation is very simple. The client 
pays us a fee, directly, and the Life Underwriter re- 
ceives all insurance commissions. 


FEE BASIS: 


Our fee basis is essentially per diem. However, we 
quote a flat fee in advance of an assignment after 
we have had an opportunity to appraise the amount 
of time that the case will take. 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEWS WITHOUT CHARGE: 


We will arrange a preliminary interview between 
the client, the Life Underwriter and our representa- 
tive, without cost or obligation, anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


SELECTION OF CONSULTANT: 


The selection of the right consultant is very vital 
to the Life Underwriter. If the consultant serves his 
client satisfactorily, it adds to the Life Underwriter's 
prestige with his client. Obviously, the adverse re- 
sult follows if the consultant does not satisfy the 
client. 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. e 


The consultant should be completely objective 
and “‘call the shots as he sees them” and “‘let the 
chips fall where they may.” 

Since the major money making opportunities for 
the Life Underwriter lie in the collateral business, 
such as group insurance, business life insurance, 
estate planning for executives, salary savings pro- 
grams for the rank and file employees, etc., it is of 
major importance to the Life Underwriter that the 
consultant do a good job for his client. 


INDIVIDUAL POLICIES: 


We want to make our position clear—namely, 
that we never recommend individual policies for 
pension or profit-sharing trusts that are large enough 
for some form of Group underwriting. 


INVITATION: 


Life Underwriters are cordially invited to visit 
our offices. Send for a list of our publications, with- 


SS 


out charge. 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


TEmpleton 8-1500 


THE FIRST INDEPENDENT CONSULTANTS ON PENSION, PROFIT SHARING AND WELFARE PROGRAMS 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., Executive Director 
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Wrote Many Cases After Rescue 


Of Benefits Thought Not Existing 


By WarREN STILLWELL 
Union Central Life, Chas. B. Knight Agency, New York City 


a notice that office I noticed in the waste paper bas- 


one of our company’s policyholders had ket several life insurance policies from 

. other cot npanies. In questioning the at- 
died. He : : torney as to these contracts, he informed 
taken this policy quite a number of years” me that they were contracts taken out 
had long by the deceased at different intervals. 
to the attorney’s When we went into and completed vari- 
: ous business ventures he took the loan 
values of the policies and never paid 
another premium. Consequently, they 
were valueless. 


Policies Still Had Value 


finally convinced the attorney to let 
me process the contract and see if they 
might be of some value. After much 


In June, 1955, I received 


was a local attorney who had 


ago and the original agent 


since died. Upon going 
I com- 
the 


insurance 


office who was handling the estate 
pleted the 


discussion 


claim forms and 


the 


usual 
led to 
owned by the 
only 


other 


deceased. I learned that 
this was the 
the 


$2,000. 


policy he carried and 


insurance value 


this 


amount of 


While 


Was 


sitting in attorney’s 


discussion they were given to me and 
they were processed through three dif- 
ferent companies. After a few weeks I 
received notice from one of the com- 
panies that three of these policies still 
had value and that one of which they 
knew nothing also had some value. The 
total amount of money picked up by 
this service was $12, 

Being excited about my findings and 
not knowing how to present this money 
to these people, I discussed the matter 
with several others. Equipped with an 
appropriate approach, I went back to 
the attorney’s office but before doing 
so I got in touch with the claimant and 
the brother of the deceased so that all 
three were present. 

Telling them of my findings I pre- 
sented them with the $12,000 in checks. 
They, of course, were surprised and 
extremely thankful because it seemed 
when the policyholder died the $2,000 
that we paid on the original claim 
would not have been nearly enough to 
pay the taxes and cost to administrate 
his will. 

From that time on it wasn’t difficult 
to convince the deceased’s brother that 
he should look into his own insurance 
and that of any other persons to whom 
he could recommend me. Since that 
time 23 policies were written for $155,- 
888 and after these had been written 
within six months we took into the busi- 
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WARREN STILLWELL 


ness the nephew of the deceased policy- 
holder and he, subsequently, wrote ten 
cases for $102,290 i in about seven months 
before entering the Armed Forces, 

An 


This center of influence is still very 
active and has spread to many chan- 
nels where new policyholders and pros- 
pects are still being developed. 

This is not the first orphan lead in 
my experience that has developed into 
big business. 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Stillwell has been 
with Union Central three years. He had 
been some time with a Weekly Premium 
company. He writes about 150 cases a 
year; does most of his work in the homes, 
and writes more than a million dollars of 
business a year.) 


Active Center of Influence 


Change, a — Dawson 


(Continued from Page 34) 


are the lifeblood of American business, 
and life insurance has always responded 
to such incentives and rewards. 

All this in turn must not be confused 
with the disease of volume-itis or the 
philosophy of size for the sake of size 
alone. Security, quality, and service 
must always remain as they have been, 
the keywords of American life insur- 
ance. Competition and change must not 
descend to the level of insecurity or ab- 
surdity. Some temptations of this kind 
always appear in the stress of rapid 
evolution and strong competition. But 
the good sense and actuarial competence 
in the life insurance heritage may be 
relied upon to keep such tendencies in 
bounds. 

There is an additional danger of com- 
petitive over-enthusiasm, the danger of 
becoming so engrossed in techniques 
and methods that we lose sight of the 
human elements in this very human busi- 
ness of ours. People, policyholders or 
prospective policyholders, employes or 
field underwriters, are individuals. They 
require and deserve personal, thought- 
ful and friendly individual attention. Ma- 
chines can’t do that. Automation can't 
take the place of humanization, Pack- 
aging is not substitute. 

Changes that are made for the sake of 
change alone certainly cannot take the 
place of real service in our business. 
Neither can we perform in our proper 
role by drifting from one public whim 
to the next. But changes that are intelli- 
gently conceived to meet changing needs 
make our job more stimulating, our prod- 
uct more exciting, our business more 
successtul, and the public more satisfied. 
What greater justification can there be 
for an attitude and philosophy that says: 
“Change ?—let’s have more of the same! 
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An Open Letter to Mount Vernon Life's 


Agents and to our Broker Friends 


At the completion of ny first full year as president 
of the Mount Vernon Life Insurance Company of New York, I have 


been greatly impressed by the Progressiveness and ingenuity 
displayed by you, our field representatives, 


we may concentrate pa 
Group Insurance business, 
Cooperation in these lines, 


Sincerly yours, 


Dohct Ope 


President 





TH 


Builds New Sales From 


Old Estate, Business Cases 
Karl H. Schmidt, CLU, National Life 
of Vermont, Akron, O., and former pres- 
ident of the life underwriters associa- 
tion of that city, has followed a formula 
which has worked so successfully that 
he has been a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table for four successive 
years. This is the way he summarizes 
his operation for The Go!d Book readers: 


“I do a great deal of estate planning 
and business insurance work, but, for- 
tunately for me, I have stumbled upon 
a formula which has worked well for 
me. For each of the past three years 
approximately one-half of my business 
has come from a very small number of 

as a result of estate planning and 
business insurance. The other half of 
my business volume comes from pro- 
gramming and selling insurance to those 
who are not in the higher brackets; how- 
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ever, I suspect that a good number 
of them will be sometime in the future. 


How He 
“The life insurance business caught 
my attention in 1943 when my father 
died unexpectedly. What his life insur- 
ance program did for our family made 
such a deep impression upon me that I 
decided to investigate this business after 
my discharge from the Marine Corps 
sent me to inactive duty. I felt sure 


Entered Insurance 


... your most valuable asset, is saved 


Joi an ve-sb ole MS LUE} ame) ol-MEYo}t 0 uel-em @Lelod Lol-beh col E: 
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every personal insurance need. 


INSURANCI 


ccidental Life 


COMPANY Oo! 


HOME OFFICE «© LOS ANGELES 


W. B. STANNARD 


{LIT RFORNIA 
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that life insurance had more potential 
as a career for a young man than any 
other business. After more than a de- 
cade in it I am all the more convinced 


that this is true.” 
Born in Akron and a 1941 graduate of 


KARL H. SCHMIDT 


Ohio University at Athens he entered 
and served five years in the Marine 
Corps. He is president of Fairlawn 
Country Club, budget panel chairman of 
United Community Council and elder of 
the First Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in Akron. He also belongs to 
Cleveland Estate Analysts Association 
and has been a LUTC instructor for 
two years. 

Karl and Marjorie Schmidt have two 
children: David, 8, and Susan, 5. 


War Prisoner for Four Years 


LIONELL A. ALLESON 


Lionell A. Alleson, Manufacturers Life, 
Durban, South Africa, became a sergeant 
in the Royal Durban Light Infantry in 
June, 1940, and was discharged from 
service in October, 1945. Of these five 
years he spent four as a prisoner of war 
after having been captured in North 
Africa. 

Born in Vryheid, Natal, he attended 
high school there and then became a 
clerk for a wholesale firm. He joined 
Manufacturers in 1932, was appointed as- 
sistant manager in Natal in 1937. 

When war ended Mr. Alleson resumed 
his former position; then gave it up 
in 1951 to do full time field work. A 
great sports enthusiast he won an inter- 
national cup in field hockey and has done 
well also in cricket, baseball and golf. 
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The 1794 ledger of Insurance Company of North America records the 
premium for an unusual life insurance risk on one John Collett, a Ship’s 


We’ve been doing the unusual since 1794 


163 years of progressive INA history are behind 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
...a Company you will want to watch—and know! 


From the 18th century quill pen to the 20th century 
electronic computer, INA has led the Fire and Casualty 
sales pace. 

Now, for an American buying public that expects 
complete insurance service on a one-stop basis, INA is 
investing $10,000,000 in its new Life affiliate to meet 
that demand. 

INA history has been to break with tradition. And 
that is what Life Insurance Company of North America 
will do with its competitive and unusual line of modern 


Life, A&S and Group policies. Regional Life depart- 
ments will serve the 20,000 independent INA agents 
and brokers and their millions of policyholders. In 
parallel, a full-time Life field organization will be 
established. 

Now, the vast resources, experience and daring of 
INA will give its representatives an even more profitable 
sales advantage. 

CoMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE — Life, Fire, Casualty 
and Marine—dictates . . . 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA (wa) 









Master, who was insured “against Algerines and other Barbary Corsairs 
in a Voyage from Philadelphia to London .. . valuing himself at Drs. 5000.” 
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George Buck, Seattle, Gives 
George Washington Talks 





. BUCK 


3uck, CLU, Fidelity Mutual 
is so much of an author- 
ity on iiGaneet Washington that he has 
demand as a lecturer on 
President 
United States. Thus, he has over the 
years delivered an almost countless num- 
ber of lectures throughout the State of 
Washington before churches, schools and 
number of business, hi i 
and other organizations. 

Mr. Buck has taught, 
fundamentals, for 25 years, 
auditors being students for the CLU 
As a complete surprise 


the first 


Part I, life insur- 


Patrone in Mass. Legislature 


Charles L. Patrone of Hyde Park, 
Mass., general agent, Bankers National 
Life, is serving his fifth consecutive term 
as a member of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. 

A life and qualifying member of Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table as well as a 
National Quality Award winner for eight 
consecutive years, Mr. Patrone started 
his insurance career with John Hancock 
in Boston as an agent. He joined Bank- 
ers National Life in 1946; belongs to 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
and is a graduate of the LIAMA Man- 
agement School. 

Despite his success in insurance he 
has not neglected his legislative duties 
as he has been a member of the legis- 
lative committees on public service, high- 
ways, motor vehicles and insurance. 

Mr. Patrone attended Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., where he received his 
A.B. degree with a major in languages. 
While there he was president of the 
student body, captain of the football 
team, played on baseball team and be- 
longed to Blue Key National Honor 
Scholastic Society. During the war he 
was with the Navy in the Pacific The- 
atre, being a lieutenant when discharged. 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrone have three chil- 
dren. He is a member of Hyde Park 
Kiwanis, Knights of Columbus, American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 





former pupils and other friends gave him 
an all-expense paid trip to NALU annual 
convention in Detroit last month. 

Mr. Buck, who went to Seattle in 
1920, has been a consistent producer of 
quality business, in 1956 having written 
more than a million. He has had few 
lapses. He is on board of managers of 
King County TB Hospital, Seattle, fourth 
largest in the United States. A thirty- 
third degree Mason, he is currently 
almoner of Seattle Scottish Rite Bodies. 



























A national leader in the non-cancellable 


disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insur- 


ance underwriter. 


A sound group carrier with exceptional 


plans both for employers of 10-24 people 


and those larger. 


The PAUL REVERE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian Head Office: Hamilton, Ontario 









K. C. Schuyler, Million Dollar Writer, 
Finds Time To Write Sports Columns 





KEITH C. SCHUYLER 


Although Keith C. Schuyler of Ber- 
wick, Pa., who works out of the Wilkes- 
Barre agency of Connecticut Mutual is a 
million dollar writer, he still keeps his 
hand in journalism, a former occupation. 
He is still writing a column in Berwick 
Enterprise, called “Fins, Furs & 
Feathers” which he started in 1938. In 


. 1952, he also started an outdoor column, 


“About Hunting & Fishing” for the na- 
tional V.F.W. magazine. 

Mr. Schuyler did his first newspaper 
work on his high school paper, meantime 
taking various jobs such as one in a 
textile mill, clerking in a department 
store, running a turret lathe making 
tank parts. 

Ran Airport 


In World War II, he spent three years 
in the U. S. Army Air Force. He was 
first pilot of a B-24 Liberator bomber; 
was shot down during a Berlin raid on 
April 29, 1944, and captured by the Ger- 
mans. A year later he was liberated by 


the American forces. 

After the war he sold fire extinguish- 
ers successfully, but then entered the 
airport business with a boyhood friend. 

“We started with a corn field and 
before long had the busiest field in the 
area,” he said to The Gold Book. “J 
acted as flying instructor, ground in- 
structor and airport operator. In 1949 
I sold out.” 


Joins Connecticut Mutual 


Mr. Schuyler then entered journalism 
as a profession, becoming city editor 
of Berwick Enterprise for two years, 
Business people asked him to rejuvenate 
the Chamber of Commerce. He didn’t 
have to do much in accomplishing this 
as the Chamber had been moribund with 
no place to go but up. He was on the 
board of the Pennsylvania Chamber of 
Commerce Executives when he quit that 
work and went with Connecticut Mu- 
tual. That turned out to be a correct 
vocational move as starting on Novem- 
ber 1, 1955, he sold in 1956 133 cases for 
$1,071,916. He received the company’s 
Raymond W. Simpkin award as leading 
first year agent in volume. It looks like 
another million dollar year for 1957. 

In 1949 after leaving airport business 
he started freelancing for outdoor mag- 
azines with articles and some fiction. 
His articles have since been published 
in 20 state and national magazines, such 
as. Boy’s Life, Outdoor Life, Sports 
Afietd_ and Farm Journal. 

His book, “Lures, The Guide to Sport 
Fishing,” written in 1955 and published 
by Stackpole Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 
was selected by Sports Illustrated as the 
fishing book to buy that year. 

“Getting out my columns, helping raise 
three boys, serving as secretary of a 
community industrial corporation, (Ber- 
wick Industrial Plan, Inc.,) trying to get 
in a little hunting and fishing and sell- 
ing insurance as well has cut into my 
writing time,” said Mr. Schuyler. “How- 
ever, I recently sold a full length fea- 
ture to Outdoor Life, ‘From Toys to 
Targets.’ I am also on executive com- 
mittee of the Boy Scout council and 
am chairman of Chamber of Commerce 
training and guidance committee.’ 

Mrs. Schuyler was Eloise Helt, a regis- 
tered nurse. Their three children are 
Keith, 13; Brian, 9; and Bradley, 6. In 
1955 Mr. Schuyler bought and moved 
into a home with 11 acres including a 
pond and barn. “It’s a fine place on 
which to raise boys,” he said. 
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New England 
company affording 
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Virginia, Washington, D. C., 
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The COLUMBUS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
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Former Chinese Banker Quickly 





Writes Million A Year Here 





MILTON LEE 


Mrs. Lee. At extreme left is his wife’s 


With his extraordinary background as 
a Chinese and American banker, a 
Chinese Government official, a teacher 
and an extremely large acquaintance 
Americans of Chinese descent, it 
seem possible that Milton C. 
an insurance man when 
field 1952. He 


with 
did not 
Lee could fail as 
he entered the here in 
didn’t. 

In 1954 he full-time John 
Hancock agent with the agency of Wil- 
liam A. Arnold, IT at 161 William Street, 
New York. Mr. Lee paid for a million 
or more in both 1955 and 1956 and is 
going at that rate so far this year. Of 
his cases 95% are on Chinese, balance 
on American lives. 

Born in Canton, China, Mr. Lee is a 
naturalized American citizen. He at- 
tended high school in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, and was graduated in 1926 from 
Columbia College. Subsequent to his 
graduation he taught political science at 
Lingman University, Canton, China; 
worked in the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce of the Chinese Nationalistic 
Government, Shanghai. 

Entering the banking field in 1931 he 


became a 





New Estate Planning Book 
By Monroe and Steinberg 


Stuart A. Monroe, general agent, Mu- 


tual Benefit Life, Chicago, and B. Wil- 
liam Steinberg, CLU, ng agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, New York City, 


are joint authors of a new work book— 

Practical Property Planning. For more 
than five years they have been teaching 
estate planning courses sponsored by the 
Insurance School of Insurance Society 
of New York or courses given by Chi- 
cago Life Underwriters Association. The 
book is particularly valuable to the aver- 
age day-in, day-out case, which situa- 
tions constitute at least 90% of the 
agent’s sphere of operation. The authors 
feel that those situations will be solved 
by the application of principles and tech- 
niques found in the book. 

“After all,” say Messrs. Monroe and 
Steinberg in a preface to the book, “how 
often do you run across a $1,000,000 
estate, or a $500,000 situation? But are 
there not thousands of estates in the 
$60/$75,000 to $300/$400,000 class? These 
can be and should be dev eloped as read- 
ily as the programming of a $6,000 in- 
come -client. And very often the million 
dollar situation will also follow the basic 
patterns outlined.” 


AND FAMILY. He is third from right. 


mother 


Next to him on left is 
and their son is third from left. 


was assistant superintendent of the Bank 
of China’s head office in Shanghai. In 
1934 he was made director of customs 
collection office in Canton. Coming to 
New York he was appointed vice man- 
ager of that bank in Wall Street. He 
had hundreds of contacts with the bank’s 
Chinese customers not only in New York, 
but throughout the western hemisphere. 
His work included handling of armed 
services allowance funds allotted for de- 
pendency benefits. It was a great ex- 
perience in human relationships in which 
the transactions were handled so satis- 
factorily by Mr. Lee that he built many 
permanent friendships. 

[r. Lee next went with Colonial 
Trust Co., Wall Street branch, as assis- 
tant vice president, from there entering 
the insurance field. 

A member of the Chinese Presbyterian 
Church of New York, he has five chil- 


dren. His eldest son who was a medical 
doctor interning at Queen’s Hospital, 
Honolulu, is now a medical officer with 


a destroyer division in the Far East. 
A daughter is a public school teacher 
in New York who was graduated from 
Barnard with a Master’s degree. 


Gift Transfer of Property Case 





By Wituam G. Apams, CLU 
Aetna Life, Toledo, Ohio 


A rather unusual case of more than 
usual significance was handled recently 
by our involving transfer of property by 
gift, in trust, which developed a substan- 
tial amount of business insurance on a 
business owner. 

The client had acquired ownership of a 
company in financial distress. This com- 
pany had assets of $200,000, but debts of 
$300,000. In analyzing his entire estate 
it was apparent that the company had 
more than an even chance of becoming 
highly profitable. 

Our conclusion was that it would be 
to his advantage to make gifts to: his 
children of all of the common. stock 
of this company at the time it was 
heavily in debt. This was done through 
an irrevocable trust for the benefit of his 
three children, the income to go to his 
wife during her lifetime. The accoun- 
tants, lawyers, and trust men all agreed 
with us that this was a transfer of 


property of no present value, and there 
was no gift tax to be paid. Inasmuch 
as it was an irrevocable trust, at his 
death there would be no estate tax, and 
at his wife’s death subsequently, there 
would likewise be no estate tax. 

We then suggested that the corpora- 
tion insure his life in approximately the 
amount of its debts, the corporation to 
be the sole owner and beneficiary. An 
application for $200,000 of life insurance 
was taken and issued. Our reasoning was 
that under this arrangement the corpora- 
tion would acquire the proceeds of insur- 
ance at his death free from Federal in- 
come tax, and that the funds would, 
therefore, be available to retire all or 
substantially all of the corporate debts, 
thus freeing earned income from the 
business for payment of common divi- 
dends. This would provide an income for 
the wife during her lifetime and at her 
death, as indicated above, the entire 
property vested in the children. 


Insurance Shouldn't Be “Come-on” — Brower 


(Continued from Page 25) 


reach more 


have to 


leads to a better way to 
people at less cost, we may 
reappraise and adapt some of our long- 
held convictions on these points. We 
can afford to—we must! —if it holds 
promise of our doing a better over-all 


job. 
Multiple Line Operations No Easy 
“Cure-All” 
It is not too outlandish to suggest 


that we may be approaching the day of 
total packaging that includes property 
as well as personal insurance and now 


we are talking about another problem— 
opportunity which is the trend to mul- 
tiple line operations. Here is a new 
development that has burst into bloom 
overnight. Without attempting to com- 
pletely analyze it you can certainly be 
sure it is going to affect us all — those 
who elect not to go this route as well 
as those who take the plunge. 
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Federal Agents in 48 
States are riding up with 
one of America’s fastest- 
growing Life and A&H or- 
ganizations. In the past 
five years, Federal's Life 
Insurance in force has in- 
creased by $191 million. 
Providing modern, com- 
petitive, top - commission 
coverages, Federal offers 
opportunities for General 
Agencies in all areas 

Write Agency Secretary, ] 
Division D, today for full 

details on Federal's Agen- 
cy Plan. 
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Those who approach multiple line 
operations with the expectation they are 
an easy cure-all for some of our problems 
in marketing and operations are due for 
some rude surprises, for this is as com- 
plex a matter as any before us today. 
But it may also yield some startling new 
developments. For what we are seeing 
here is the marrying of two diverse 
insurance fields. This mating of two 
such different operations may produce 
hybrid results as rewarding as some of 
those in the field of animal husbandry. 
The best in the life field may bring out 
the best in the property field and vice 
versa. 

In fact, out of the process of cross- 
pollination of ideas across the total 
field of insurance, I think, will come the 
solutions to the few problems I have 
touched on here and to the many others 
that face us. And most, I believe, will 
turn out to be opportunities when the 
problem has been sweat out. 

The multiplicity of new ideas that 
come tumbling one on top of another 
out of our best brains today is at times 
distracting. You can hardly keep abreast 
of things as fast as they develop. You 
find yourself echoing the late Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes who is reported 
once to have declared that “The fertility 
of my associates will be the death of me 
yet.” 

Yet, with all the positive factors at 
work and the best brains of our business 
at work on them, I think that this busi- 
ness which is founded on building the 
future security of people will continue 
to provide security i 
for the people engaged in it. 





Defends Business Ethics 


In defense of the character of busi- 

ness men Benjamin F. Fairless, pres- 
ident, American Iron and Steel Institute 
and on board of U. S. Steel Corporation, 
addressing the National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation said ethics in big business is 
high. 
_ “People in business follow moral codes 
just as anybody else does,” the said. “The 
daily interaction of these personal moral 
codes makes business ethics a positive 
moral force. 

“When management of a large corpo- 
ration acts, it does so with the back- 
ground of many individual consciences 
shaping the action, and as human beings 
who appreciate that many other indi- 
viduals are affected.” 
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Some insurance 
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Equitable’s 


Living Insurance 
can be your 


best friend Now: 
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Another good reason why 
The Man from Equitable 


people look up to 





Living Insurance by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S, + 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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ome Chicago Personalities... 


Christoph Uses $100,000 Approach 


Christoph, Agency, 
Penn Mutual Life, sells main- 
Age 65, with some 
Life and Retirement Income. 
talk is a combination of life 
investment and protection. First, 
a bargain the death 


Royer 


Richard T. 
Chicago, 
ly Life Paid-Up at 
Ordinary 
His 
value, 
he shows how great 


sales 


RICHARD T. CHRISTOPH 


benefit is. Next, 
admit that 5% 
servative 


he gets the prospect to 
would be a good con- 
return on money, and then 
shows the contract on an income basis 
at 65. This gives better than a 5% re- 
turn on the policyholder’s money. 
During the interview Mr. Christoph 
$100,000 approach. He doesn’t 
talk in terms of anything less than this. 
Naturally, he 
less now, but 


uses the 


may have to settle for 


always he shows the man’s 
worth to his as being so much 

that it would be absurd to talk 
ee ‘eeene of anything less. Psychologi- 
, he has found the $100,000 approach 
very ace*ptabl* to voung men since one 
of the things he tells them at the begin- 
ning is that “if you aren’t a growing 
man I am not interested in having you 
as a client.” 


family 
more 


Continuous Prospecting 
Dick Christoph 


salesman, not a 


says he is a package 
programmer. He ar- 


rives for the interview with a_ blank 
paper, a thoroughly memorized sales 
talk and a rate book. In brief, he 


uses the unorthodox sales talk of Jonas 
Harschel of Redwood City, Cal., whom 
a! met at a convention. 

In Mr. Christoph’s opinion prospecting 
is the insurance man’s lifeline. He pros- 
pects socially a great deal—attends wed- 
dings, parties, benefits, banquets, alumni 
association events. He doesn’t talk pros- 
pecting on these occasions, but will call 
the following week for an appointment 
He makes use of college and alumni di- 
rectories, selecting men under 50 but 
only those with addresses in his imme- 
diate vici eliminate un- 


vicinity so as to 








necessary traveling. One of his best pros- 
pect sources is the suburban newspaper 
and on North Shore where he lives are 
several of these publications. 

He invariably sends out 50 letters a 
week, follows up only the replies but 
keeps his lists. When he has accumu- 
lated 1,000 names he sends out the same 
letter again. Using the telephone exten- 
sively he says he will not call in person 
unless the prospect will commit himself 
on the phone to discuss life insurance. 

In March, 1957, Dick Christoph mar- 
ried Ann Bartz, a young airline steward- 
ess whom he met on a business flight to 
Denver. Their home is in a young 
couples’ section west of Evanston. 


Karlin’s Average Policy $22,000 


Gary L. Karlin, Bash agency, Chicago, 
Mutual Life of New York, decided when 
22 he would go into business for himself. 
He had been successfully selling cos- 
metics and floor and wall coverings. His 
acquaintances were skeptical of the 
change. What he was told was that life 
insurance is not an easy career to fol- 
low; that the transition from what he 
had been doing to selling life insurance 
was a considerable jump into an entirely 
different atmosphere, but if he could 
survive the first year he would be all 
right. 

Not but 


only did Mr. Karlin survive, 


Million Dollar Round Table Chairman 


By LorrarngE SINTON 


William D. Davidson, new chairman 
of Million Dollar Round Table and for- 
president of Chicago Life Under- 
is with the Woody 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 


mer 
writers Association, 


agency, 


ciety, Chicago. Although not new to 
the limelight as he has been a promi- 
nent figure in life insurance circles for 
years, he remains the quiet, friendly 
unaffected type. Impression he gives 
is one of dignity. A resonant voice 
adds to the effectiveness of his talks 


Self-disciplined, in 
control, if he had the 
that emotion hidden. 
chairman is very much 
family Native Chicagoans 
and of the same age Mr. and Mrs. 
Davidson met first when they were 14. 
becoming members of the 


on the rostrum. 


complete has 
he keeps 


MDRT 


jitters 
The 


of a man. 


Later, after 


Northwestern University freshman 
friendship grew. Marriage 
Their children are 
in security section of the 


their 
in 1934 
Alan, 19, 


class 
followed. 
now 


Air Force and stationed in Biloxi, Miss.; 
Donald, 17, a senior in high sediaiaals 
Margaret, 15, a high school junior; 


Steven, 11; and Jimmy, 3. 


Joint Work Technique 

The joint work technique which ac- 
counts for the greater part of Davidson’s 
business, began with the late Harry T. 
Wright, a Chicago perennial million dol- 
lar writer and a great student of hu- 
manity as well as of business. Mr. 
Davidson says that he learned many 
things from Mr. Wright, which have 
been incorporated into his present pro- 
cedure. For example, the matter of con- 
firming appointments. The day before 
an appointment he sends a letter of con- 
firmation, mailing it in the morning so 
that it will be on the prospect’s desk 
first thing on day of appointment. He 
also learned how to keep many cases 
going simultaneously, and still follow- 
ing through on each carefully and com- 
pletely, losing no contracts. 





WILLIAM D. DAVIDSON 


Also, a suggestion he picked up from 
Harry Wright was to weed out what at 
start resembles “a China egg case.” For 
example, one of the agents with whom 
he was doing joint work came in with a 
prospect that looked good—a corporation 
with 2,500 employes. It was a fine com- 
pany, but Davidson did not think it was 
worth all of the time that would be 
necessary in handling it. The corpora- 
tion already had some Group coverage. 
Reason to look elsewhere at that stage 
is explained by a representative of the 
agency: 

“At that time, Bill Davidson and this 
agent were interested in business life 
insurance for smaller companies, They 
had no special ‘in’ with this one. Since 
their concentration was on the smaller 
outfits they would have had first to build 
up their whole rapport in the big com- 
pany which would have been more diffi- 


(Continued on Page 120) 


he closed his first contract year on Jan- 
uary 31, 1957, with $900,000 in paid busi- 
ness on 90 lives. 

Started With 300 Names 


Born in Chicago and oldest of four 
children he played football on a high 
school team where he learned that he 
could hold his own with much heavier 
and taller players. He started his insur- 





GARY L. 


KARLIN 


ance career with a list of people he 
knew—300 names. From each call he 
asks for and gets at least one referral— 
names he asks for are those of “your 
brother and your brother-in-law.” 

Working in the field three days a 
week, making from three to four calls 
a day, he tries for two closings a week. 
He does his own programming work and 
his average policy is $22,000. 

Gary considers his own policy his best 
sales tool—$50,000 Ordinary I:fe, with a 
$799.50 annual premium, and he brings 
it out to show prospects. His own total 
life, accident and health and hospital 
premiums are $1,100 a year. He sends 
out 200 pieces of direct mail every other 
month. Mr. Karlin at age 19 married 
Gloria Gore, whom he met while both 
were in their last year in high school. 
She attended Roosevelt College, and 
helps him in the clerical work relative 
to direct mail. After two years at Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Navy Pier in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Karlin took a business admin- 
istration course at Roosevelt College. . 

Mr. Karlin’s father-in-law, a promi- 
nent CPA, has guided his footsteps into 
the realm of estate planning so that 
when Gary’s ex-boss became his biggest 
insurance client he was able to work out 
effectively in this program valuable 
ideas to be discussed with the client’s 
attorney. eeat : 

Mr. and Mrs. Karlin live in an apart- 
ment on the north side of Chicago. They 
have a son, David. 
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They like the extra dollars that selling 
State Mutual contracts puts in their pockets. 


They like State Mutual merchandise... its 
wide variety, liberal provisions... 
its flexibility to meet any and all needs. 


They like State Mutual people... the friendly, 
fast, competent, on-the-spot service they get 
from nearby State Mutual agencies. 


They like the convenience of a 
“one-stop” insurance source that handles 
all lines — Ordinary, Group 

and Non-Can S & A. 


They like the personal attention 

they get from State Mutual technicians, 
be the case small and routine or 

large and complicated. 





Give us a chance to prove 
these statements. 





Phone, write or come in to 
your nearest State Mutual office and 
be a broker who does better. 


2, 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Pres. Krueger of Chicago Association, 
Long Expert in Prospecting 


Nelson Agency, 
current presi- 


Gerhard C. Krueger, 
Equitable Life of lowa, 


dent of Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, was born in Friedrichs- 
hagen, Germany, came to this country 
when 12 and has always lived in the 
Chicago area. His formal education 
ended after three months in high school 
when his father’s illness necessitated 


First job was usher 
in a theatre, shortly thereafter being 
promoted to assistant manager. After 
leaving that position in 1932 he had a 
large variety of jobs—stock clerk, sales 
clerk, selling men’s clothes on a door- 
to-door basis, selling porcelain minia- 
tures by strictly cold canvass methods. 
At this point in his career he became a 
salesman for Marshall Field & Co., the 
city’s leading department store. 


Was a Debit Man 


His next step was entering life insur- 
ance. Through acquaintance with an 
agent he became a debit man at the age 
of 22. Seven years later he started with 
the Nelson Agency. He wrote some 
business; did some supervision. Then he 
decided to forget about supervision and 
devote all of his time to personal pro- 
duction. Believing in 1950 that his meth- 
od of prospecting was wrong he threw 
his prospect cards into the wastepaper 


his going to work. 


basket and started on a new tack. His 
goal was to find people with better 
than average income. To do this, he 


devolpes 1 the system he uses today, which 
still keeps him a steady half-million dol- 





any week he is in Chicago. The letter 
he uses offers estate analysis service, 
but he believes the contents of the letter 
unimportant, since its sole purpose is to 
keep the sender on the track of a pro- 
gram of calling. He always telephones 
for an appointment; averages about 
three appointments out of ten calls. 
Mr. Krueger makes about 20 calls a 
week, three of them being on new leads. 
Other calls are on old_ policyholders. 
Some years ago he met K. Raymond 
Clark, a Chicago attorney well known 
in life insurance circles. He _ started 
taking his clients to Mr. Clark for help 
in their legal problems and the attorney 
did an especially good estate job for 
them. 

Until a year ago Mr. Krueger liked to 
take a full day occasionally doing cold 
canvass, usually calling on corporations 
on the northwest side of Chicago. His 
Association activities have forced him 


Julian H. Pitzele, Natal agency, Chi- 
cago, New York Life, entered life insur- 
ance there at age of 43 after he had 
been in men’s and women’s clothing 
business in Gary, Ind. His first MDRT 
year was 1953. 

One of his best prospecting ideas 
brought him to the huge Buick plant in 
Chicago. There he took the license num- 
bers of the cars in the parking lot, and 
from them ascertained names and ad- 
dresses. He took numbers from two 
shifts, so that he would have prospects 


Koehne 


GERHARD C. KRUEGER 


lar producer and rate-book field man. 
He gets names of physicians from the 
Classified Directory; names of execu- 
tives and businessmen from the Illinois 
Manufacturers Guide. He sends out 10 
direct mail letters a week, not skipping 





MDRT Chairman Davidson 
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(Continued from Page 


cult and consumed more time as well as 
taking them off the track. Later, they 
might find a better entry into the big 


company and then could go back and 
work effectively on it. Until that time, 
it would be more or less of a heartbreak 
to proceed on a cold basis when there 
were so many other prospects it would 
be easier to reach on their planned at- 
tack basis.” 


Chicago Medical Society Case 


About a year ago, Mr. Davidson and 
C. Rigdon Robb combined forces on 
separate contacts with the Chicago Med- 
ical Society, to develop a guaranteed 
issue case on members of the Society, 
with tremendous potential for future 


The reason the officers were 
interested in working out a plan 


business. 
so much 
for younger members was because two of 
the group had died with insufficient cov- 
erage, and it was found that doctors are 
in debt for a good many years after be- 
ginning prac tice, to pay for their train- 
ing, and cannot afford the proper amount 
of life insurance coverage for their fam- 
The plan developed by Messrs. 
Davidson and Robb is initial term with 
automatic conversion to Whole Life or 
Life Paid Up at 65. The administration 
of this plan is handled in a separate 
office, and by an individual employed es- 
pecially for the purpose by the two 
agents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davidson make no social 
engagements during the week except on 
week-ends. He carries home a small 
soundscriber portable recording machine 
and gets enough dictation ready to keep 


ili es. 


his office secretariat busy for a couple 
of days, sometimes. This is helping him 
keep up with his own work and that 


growing out of his post as MDRT chair- 
man. 


to call on both during the day and eve- 











OVER YEARS OF KNOW-HO# 


OUR POLICIES ARE DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
LIFE POLICIES—A// forms of Term, Limited Pay 


and Endowment. 


HOSPITAL POLICIES—Guaranteed Renewable to 
Age 65 and Commercial. 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS—Gzvaranteed Renewable 
to Age 65 and Commercial. 


GROUP—Life, Hospital, A & S 
Get The Full Story, Write Direct To 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS S. FELT 
Agency Vice Pres. 


MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE 
President 














to give this up, but only temporarily, 
he says. 


Industry Association Activities 


The presidency of the Chicago asso- 
ciation is the climax of 15 years of ac- 
tivity with it. In addition, he is past 
chairman of Council of Field Under- 
writers, secretary and treasurer of IIli- 
nois State Association, member of the 
Agents’ Committee of NALU and of 
the NALU membership committee. He 
sincerely believes that the Association 
has done more for his success than any 
other individual or activity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Krueger, who live in 
Elmwood Park, a northwest suburb of 
Chicago, have two boys, 13 and 20. His 
older son is now working at the men’s 
store in Carson, Pirie, Scott and Co,, 
selling on commission. He is receiving 
training similar to that his father had 
at an earlier stage of his career. 


Pitzele Made Many Sales In 
Big Car Plant In Chicago Area 


ning. He talked Social Security, and 


said his company had insurance to tie 
in with it. It was generally a one inter- 
view system—10 or 12 calls a day, and 


























JULIAN H. PITZELE 


usually two of them closed. Now, he 
never phones or calls without knowing 
a considerable amount about the person. 

When Mr. Pitzele first came into the 
life insurance business he had difficulty 
in getting insurance to protect his own 
family, and went to considerable pains, 
including a check-over stay in the hos- 
pital, in trying to clear his record to 
obtain the insurance which was finally 
done. This experience, plus the fact that 
in college he had taken a pre-medical 
course, made him decide there must be 
other people who would be appreciative 
of this painstaking service, and who may 
have been treated too hastily or impa- 
tiently, but would be eligible if someone 
took the time and trouble in their behalf. 
So, he started to get insurance for men 
of substance who thought they were un- 
insurable. He has made it a point to 
know the medical directors and under- 
writing chiefs of several companies who 
specialize in the underwriting of diffi- 
cult risks, even though it is necessary 
to rate the risks highly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pitzele were originally 
Chicago people. His wife is a sister 0 
Harry Steiner, a well known Equitable 
producer. The Pitzeles have two daugh- 
ters, now both married and living in the 
Chicago area. 
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Mutual Benefit Lite 


presents 


“The Finest Policy 
Ever Written” 


i 
: 
% 


It’s the most understandable 


Wherever possible, technical 
terms have been avoided and 
wording simplified. There is even 
a handy index in this policy 

to guide the policyholder to the 
exact information he desires. 





It’s the most liberal and most flexible 


Mutual Benefit Life has long been 
recognized for both of these qualities. 
Twelve Company practices are now 
guaranteed and seven new provisions 
have been added, making this new 





policy even more outstanding. 


Development of this new policy is another example 
of Mutual Benefit Life’s company policy —to provide 
the finest, most liberal life insurance. ..in the most 
understandable, useful form ...and in the most 
salable ‘‘package’’ from the agent’s standpoint. 


en ‘ 

“2 \ Insurance men who have seen and studied 
ay i * . ye 
ws OS Mutual Benefit Life’s streamlined new polic 
2S unanimously agree—‘“‘This is the finest policy 

son ever written!’’ And with good reason: 


It’s the most convenient 


Even before you study the liberalized 
provisions of this new policy you ask 
yourself, ““Why didn’t someone think of 
this before?” For this new policy has 
no bulky accordian folds—no crumpled 
attachments. In booklet form, Mutual 
Benefit Life’s new policy reads like a 
book—and is just as easy to handle. 

































It’s the most salable 


Because of its convenient and 
easy-to-understand form, this 
new Mutual Benefit Life policy 
helps to sell itselfi—becomes the 


agent’s most effective sales aid. 






Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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American Heritage Life 


By W. AsHLEY VERLANDER 
Executive Vice President 


In response to the inquiry by The Gold 
Book about the operating plans of some 
newly established life insurance companies 
(Page 45) Mr. Verlander said: 

We do have tremendous plans at pres- 
ent and are in process of carrying them 


out at this time. Since the company only 
commenced business in January, 1957, 
we have become licensed in Florida (our 
home state), Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, California and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 





coup you, MR. BROKER . szzz 


A_PIAN_ LIKE THIS. 


..7o A MAN AGE 35? 


We are actively securing top flight 
agents in each of these states and have 
been successful in getting the type man 
we want. We have written during this 
eight months period in excess of $70,- 

7 of life insurance, which we 
understand is a new national record for 
a first year company... and, we still 
have four months to go! 

We have recently included in our 
portfolio a 15 Pay Life and our Whole 
Life contract each of which is highly 
competitive on a low net cost basis. We 
are actively writing Life, Endowment, 
and Group insurance contracts. 








2. LO YOU 


3. 


(If you die) 





have to deposit the sum of 


NET COST 


Should you elect to surrender the policy 
for cashina lump sum at age 65, the net 
cost to you for the protection youand your 
wife would have had would be less than............... 


Northeastern Life will guarantee to you, MR. PROSPECT, in 
combination with maximum* Social Security Benefits: 
(* for which you qualify if your average monthly earnings 
since 1950 have been at least $350 ) 


tL. 10 YOUAND YOUR WiTE 


(If you both live and are the same age) 
An income for life beginning at age 65 of 


(If your wife dies) 
An income for life beginning at age 65 of.... 


LO YOUR WULF 


An income for life beginning at the time of 
your death and continuing until the time you 
would have reached the age 65 Of........0.00:0.06+-«. LA MONTH 

and thereafter 
an income for her lifetime of.. 


SHOULD YOU BECOME DISABLED 


If you become totally and permanently 
disabled before age 60 the remaining 
premium deposits would be waived so that 
thereafter the cost to youof this plan would be........ 


CASH AT 68 


If in lieu of monthly payments, you elect 
to take cash ina lump sum at age 65, the 
amount would be..... 


LELELUU4 DEPOSITS 


To provide the above benefits you would 


vee» LER MH 


CORO EEO OOOOH EEE OEE EO OSS Be Heaere 


9303.67 


#¥2.50.00 


#250.00 


g Pn 70 


oO 


20,467, 


1,009.20 


90¢ 
PER DAY 








5% renewals. 


WOrth 4-0440 





to you, MR. BROKER.... 
Interested ? 


delighted to give you the full story. 


NORIHPASTIPN LE 


Insurance Company of New York 
‘* Your Future is Our Business”’ 
111 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


The plan, MR. BROKER, is Northeastern’s unique Pearl 65 contract with 
Northeastern’s low guaranteed cost Family Income Rider. The commissions 
-fully vested....would be 55% first year plus nine 
Just clip and mail the coupon below. We'd be 


Bn i el -_-— ——-] 

! Dlease send me full particulars onl 

j Your Pearl 65 Plan with Family 
Income Riders. 


Name: 








: Address: 














Clyde Manion Played on 
Three Big League Ball Clubs 





Clyde Manion when a big league catcher 


Clyde J. Manion, Detroit, a million 
dollar writer with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, was one of the best 
known figures in professional baseball. 
From 1920 through 1934 he was a catcher 
for Detroit Tigers and St. Louis Browns 
in American League and with Cincinnati 
Reds in National League. He first sold 
life insurance in 1925 as a part-time 
agent of Equitable in Detroit. 

At the end of the 1934 baseball season 
he became a full-time agent. For past 
eight years he has been a member of the 
Society’s Million Dollar Club. In 1956 
he qualified for the $2,000,000 Club. His 
personal production in 1955 was $1,500,- 
000 and he was designated “Honor Agent 
of the Year.” His all-time Group volume 
has exceeded $28,000,000. 

He is active in Detroit Civic Club, 
Detroit Athletic Club and American 
Legion. A former president of Detroit 
Life Underwriters Association he is a 
director of Detroit Life Insurance and 
Trust Council. 


Aviation At Standard Rates 
Practically all life insurance companies 
today accept at standard rates applicants 
for new life insurance who expect to 
travel on scheduled airline flights in the 
Western Hemisphere, A survey by Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance in early 1956 re- 
vealed that out of nearly 100 companies 
surveyed, 89% were accepting such pas- 
sengers at standard rates without limits 
and an additional 10% applied standard 
rates, but with a limit on amount of in- 
surance or anticipated flying. The 
underwriting rules for passengers con- 
templating world-wide scheduled flying 
were almost as liberal. Two decades ago, 
no life insurance company would accept 
without limitation those planning flights 
outside the country, and only a handful 
would accept at standard rates, without 
restrictions, passengers on scheduled air- 
line, flights within the United States. 

A recent development has been the ap- 
plication of similar liberal underwriting 
to pilots of scheduled airlines. By early 
1956, some eight out of ten of the com- 
panies surveyed were accepting such 
pilots at standard rates, about half of 
them having no restrictions on this ac- 
ceptance. As recently as 1935, airline 
pilots, when accepted, were generally 
required to pay an extra premium of 
$25 per $1,000 of insurance. 

Private pilots, who meet certain condi- 
tions, were accepted at standard rates 
by 87% of the companies surveyed. To 
be eligible for standard rates, private 
pilots must usually be age 27 or over, 
have over 400 hours of solo experience, 
and expect to fly less than 110 hours an- 
nually. Some companies also limit the 
amount of insurance. 
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He's Horace P. Sampson . . . company-president . . . 
shoots in the low 80's at the club . . . collects rare 
coins. He has a large income . . . made wise invest- 
ments . . . finds himself in a high tax bracket. 


Since he will not need the income from certain invest- 
ments for the next ten or more years, he is a perfect 
PHREECT PROSPECT prospect for Atna Life's Short Term Trust Plan. A pro- 
vision of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code makes it 
possible for him to realize a large income tax savings 
now by setting up these investments in a temporary 


’ 
for 42STNA LIFE Ss trust — to benefit a loved one. At the same time, look- 


ing forward to his retirement years, he preserves the 


SHORT THERM right to the property given in trust after 10 years. 
TRUST You, Mr. General Insurance Man, undoubtedly know 


of men like Mr. Sampson. Check your files . . . and 
then call your nearest Atna Life General Agency. They 
will be pleased to demonstrate how this Atna Life plan 






can help your clients. You benefit, too — from this 
EXTRA SERVICE — through large-commission sales. 


SERVICE TO GENERAL INSURANCE MEN Eazy 


“Compass” is a monthly Atna Life service publication 
written especially for general insurance men and brokers. 
It points out unusual opportunities for building commis- 
sions and for « ting client rel ps. To receive 
your copy regularly write: “Compass,” Atna Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford 15, Conn. 

























AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 






Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 






HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Secretaries’ Challenge To Write Million 





W. Ed Dozier, associate general agent, 
Penn Mutual Life, Macon, Ga., had never 
paid for a $1,000,000 in one year, his top 





W. ED. DOZIER 


production having been $737,000 in 1953. 
He has been with the Penn Mutual since 
March, 1935. 











SOUTHLAND CENTER 
LIFE e ACCIDENT 








Is Met; Given Expense-Paid Vacation 


CAPACITY to serve 


Like a mighty Suspension Bridge, Southland 
Life Insurance Company was built with 
STRENGTH to Endure and CAPACITY to 
Serve the needs of the American people. 


e Over $200,000,000 in Assets 

e@ Over $1,100,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

e Capital and Surplus Funds of Over $9,250,000 

e Fifteenth largest publicly-owned (stock) life 
insurance company in the United States 





e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 


One day in talking to the staff of the 
Leon Wilson Agency, with which he is 
affiliated, he was commenting on the fact 
that 1957 might be the year to write a 
million. The women members of the staff 
suggested that if Mr. Dozier sold that 
much in six months he could take a 
vacation for the rest of the year. 

“If I accomplish that feat,” was his 
response, “I will take all of you on a 
vacation with me with all expenses paid.” 

By July 1 this year he had paid for 
more than a million, selling 84 policies. 
He also made good on his promise and 
took a party of 18 on an all expense paid 
vacation to Daytona Beach. This in- 
cluded the four women members of the 
office staff with their husbands and eight 
children, 18 being in the party. 

Mr. Dozier is the past president of 
the Macon Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, a Mason, Shriner and trustee of 
Cherokee Heights Methodist Church. 

“Until this year I never organized my 
work,” Mr. Dozier said to The Gold 
Book. “I just went around and met a 
nice lot of people. Since entering the 
insurance business I have tried to select 
my policyholders. This paid off as 85% 
of all the business I have written in 
past 22 years is still on the books. I 
spend as much time reselling a policy 
that is about to lapse as I do in selling 
a new contract. 

“But, in trying to write a million in 
six months meeting a challenge I saw 
that organization was necessary to reach 
that goal. Organization of risk selection, 
time allocation, methods of interviewing.” 





STRENGTH 
to endure... 





Southland <. 


1908 


Home Office @ Dallas 











th 




























W. Ed Dozier with group he took on all-expense paid vacation at Daytona Beach. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dozier are in chairs in center of picture. 





Defense Mechanisms 


In “Bay Stater” gotten out by Bruno 
agency, Equitable Society, Boston, com- 
ment is made on the more or less auto- 
matic nature of the prospect’s first “No.” 
As to this negative response a writer in 
the agency publication says: 

“You often behave the same way when 
you buy — or want to buy — something 
that requires a rather large outlay of 
money. It’s a defense mechanism—a re- 


action to the idea of parting with dol- 
lars. Few people say ‘yes’ without know- 
ing more about the product or its bene- 
fits. That first ‘no’ usually means ‘tell 
me more.’ 

“So don’t take it as a cue to exit. 
Go a little further and see if the ob- 


jection is real. If it turns out to be 
so, you can cross that prospect off, at 
least for the time being. But don’t give 
up trying. Your earnings come from 
sales you make. Don’t be stopped by 
the first answer in the negative.” 
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Great Southerners now offer their customers 


the advantages to be gained from 


‘“The Family Master’’ 


One Policy with One basic premium insures 
father, mother and all the children—present 
and future 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1909 


Home Office 


Houston, Texas 
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“to continue our constant and unremitting effort 
to discover ways and means to increase the purchas- 
ing power of the /ife insurance dollar...” 





Philip Burnet Adolph A. Rydgren Dr. Claude L. Benner 
President 1907—1932 President 1932—1949 President 1949— 


These words of the late Philip Burnet, 
founder and first president of Continental 
American Life Insurance Company, ex- 
press the basic philosophy that has guided 
the company for half a century. Adopted 
when Continental American was incorpo- 
rated on June 6, 1907, it is a philosophy 
from which the company management 
has never departed. 





Under the leadership of its three presi- 
dents, Mr. Burnet, Adolph A. Rydgren and 
Dr. Claude L. Benner, the company’s ef- 
forts to stretch the protection power of the 
premium dollar have resulted in bringing 
more adequate life insurance within the 
reach of millions. 





Today, the most dramatic proof of the 
soundness of Continental American’s 
basic philosophy is in the growth of in- 
surance in force. In the past fhree years 
the company added another hundred million 
dollars to bring its total insurance in force 
to more than $400,000,000—a tangible 
tribute to the vision and soundness of 
Continental American’s leaders. 


eo oe 
Corlinentel Aoaericur LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Originators of the Family Income Policy 
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Public Sends Thousands Of Photos 


. he I 
For Use In “Living Insurance 


Boy exploring beach first discovers what 
a big world this is—Photo by David 
Linton. 


War Clauses Date 
Back to Civil War 


The special problems confronting in- 
surance companies by war began to be 
especially noticed at time of the Civil 
War. In a history of New York Life this 


statement was made respecting the diffi- 
culties of the companies after Fort 
Sumter: 

“Difficulties surrounding the companies 
in 1861 were little less perplexing than 
those which confronted the Govern- 
ment in Washington. Their contracts 
were of a peculiar kind; they required 
periodical payments and the hazard 
under them was increased by a state of 


war. This increased hazard did not apply 
solely to those who might enter the 
milité iry or naval service, but the haz- 


rds of civil life especially in the border 
ciate Ss were sometimes but little less 
those of the camp and battlefield.’ 


Extra Annual Premiums 


Commenting on war clause develop- 
ments which followed in this period the 
new boo k, “The Life Insurance Policy 
Contract,” published under the auspices 
of American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters says: 

“Many companies adopted a_ plan 
which was recommended by a committee 
of the large Eastern companies; namely, 
to grant ‘war risks’ to those insured 
remaining north of the 34th parallel of 
north latitude, for 5% extra annual pre- 
mium to be paid in advance, and to 
those going south of the 34th parallel, 
for 5% additional extra premium. (The 


34th parallel may be identified as cutting 
across northern Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, and southern California.) 
“Most of the insurance companies 
were located in the North and this cre- 
ated problems in regard to policyholders 


who lived in the Southern states. Pol- 


icies of many of those who actually par- 
ticipated in the fighting were in most 








The tremendous human interest appeal 
of photography in advertising has again 
been evidenced by the fact that hun- 
dreds of pictures by amateurs and other 
photographers have been pouring into 
the office of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society and its advertising agency, 
Kenyon and Eckhardt, in hope they will 
be reproduced in one of the Society’s 
“Living Insurance” advertisements pub- 
lished national magazines. 

In all of those advertisements pictures 
have been used which reflect the feelings 
and emotions of children, especially with 
regard to their dependence and need for 
protection, While the Equitable has 


Equitable and the advertising agency 
used photographs as a dramatic supple- 
ment to rather detailed copy explaining 
what “Living Insurance” is. The ads 
talked to people in their own terms 
about the benefits of insurance during 
their own life time. 

But “Living Insurance” gained so much 
popularity, so quickly, that it was felt 
long, explanatory copy was no longer 
needed. In 1955 Equitable and Kenyon 
and Eckhardt introduced the _ sensa- 
tional single-picture format on _ bleed 
spreads and carried it through 1956 and 
1057, The pictures were of children, 
young men and women, conveying emo- 





Big, fond dreams for son come true——Photo by Rae Russell. 


never offered reprints or photographs in 
its national ads this has not stopped an 
army of readers for asking for copies. 
A sample letter is that received from 
a clergyman, “In your way, you are re- 
sponsible for bringing before a very 
wide reading public the very fundamen- 
tal and healthy virtues that go to make 


family living today something worth- 
while in America.” 
The requests for copies have come 


from all over the world, from young 
and old, from housewives, famous name 
personalities and even from children. 
Many of the correspondents say they 
are collectors and write each time a new 
photo appears, asking for a copy. 
Long Explanatory Ad Copy Not Needed 
At the start, back in mid-1954 — 


tions familiar to every one with be- 
lievability and compelling human inter- 
est. Copy is brief, but headlines are 
prominent. 
What “Living Insurance” Means 

What does the Equitable mean by 
the designation “Living Insurance?” It 
is “Insurance for the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness,” “Insurance for Being Together” 
and “Insurance for Adventures, Too.” 
But the photographs are all important. 

The Equitable and K. and E. are on a 
continuous search for photos to be used 
in the series, but one of the most 
interesting by-products is that photo- 
graphs from the public started arriving 
unsolicited, though welcome. 

In the early stages of the campaign, 
photographers’ files and art museums 





cases void by the terms of the contract. 
A typical provision terminated liability 
when a person participated ‘in the known 
violation of any law of the United 


States.’ Considerable profits were made 
by some companies by reason of for- 
feitures. Then, too, there were numerous 


disputes and lawsuits about the policies 
of those who did not actually engage 
in the fighting. 

“The problem of war clauses came up 
again in connection with the Spanish- 


American War, which began early in 
1898. Some companies decided to issue 
war permits under their policies of cur- 
rent issue. A typical provision granted 
a war permit for service north of the 
Tropic of Cancer at the rate of $10 
per year for each $1,000 of insurance, 
and for service south of the Tropic of 
Cancer, at the rate of $20 per year 
for each $1,000. The Tropic of Cancer 
lies north of the Philippines and just 
misses the northernmost point of Cuba.” 


S 





Boy with “best friend” photo brought 
most requests for reproductions.—Photo 


by Hal Berg. 


across the country were combed for 


possibilities. Today most pictures come 

from non-professional photogrpahers 
2 Pp ee 4 ” 

who luckily captured a “Living” scene. 


More than 10,000 amateur and profes- 
sional photographs are scrutinized each 
year before ads are published. 

At first, the photographers remained 
anonymous, but now each picture is titled 
and its photogr: ipher’s name featured. 
Readers like the identification, too. 
Wrote one professional woman, “I have 
so often wondered who the artists were 
(for artists they are) who take some 
of the really outstanding photographs 
of children for advertisements. How 
nice it was to see the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the photographer 
in your most recent ad.” 

The Society has developed a method 
for handling reprint and photographic 
requests. Expensive, top quality, large 
size matte finish photographs, suitable 
for framing, are sent within two or three 
days following receipt of a request. Spe- 


cial flat mailers assure safe handling 
and receipt. Then — 10 days to two 
weeks later — a local agent (possibly 


the writer’s own Man From Equitable; 
all names are checked against policy- 
holder lists) calls to make sure the 
photograph arrived in good condition. 
Sometimes the fan mail goes on and 
on, until Equitable’s sales promotion di- 
vision believes they need a Judy Holli- 
day with her “Solid Gold Cadillac” ap- 
proach to public relations to cope with it. 





Ruin Or Salvation 


In the days when some preachers were 
antagonistic to life insurance because 
they felt it was gambling with fate 
Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn’s most 
famous pastor of the period, was not 
one of them. He said: “Other invest- 
ments may fail, but money secured to 
your family by life insurance will go to 
them without fail or interruption. Of 
two courses, one which may leave your 
family destitute, and the other which 
assures them a comfortable support on 
your decease, can there be any doubt 
which is to be chosen ?” 
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New York Life agents set another record 
with 313 seats at the Million Dollar Round Table! 


For the third straight year, New York Life leads all other 
companies in the number of agents who qualified for this honor! 


It’s the biggest Round Table representation ever from New 
York Life . . . a record 313! Of this number, 86 are new 
members this year. And 31 of these new members have 
been with the company for three years or less. 

We’re proud of the agents who have achieved this out- 
standing record. We believe it reflects not only their en- 
thusiasm and ability, but also the quality of the Company’s 
Advanced Training Program and the widespread accept- 
ance of our many new policies. 

Our congratulations to our own 313 and to the agents 
of all companies who qualified for this distinctive and im- 
portant honor. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Studies Characteristics of 


Insurance Buyers 


Eva Mueller of University of Michigan's 
Survey Research Center was one of the 


speakers before American Statistical As- 


sociation which met in Atlantic City 
last month. She explained the recent 
sample survey of the Center which gave 


facts about insurance ownership, and peo- 
ple’s attitude towards life insurance, a sur- 
vey which has been widely quoted in life 
insurance circles. Many of the conclu- 
sions have been printed in newspapers, 
magazines and business papers. 

Her appearance in Atlantic City was on 
a panel relative to life insurance merchan- 
dising, ownership and facts in connection 
therewith, other speakers being Laflin C. 
Jones, director, Insurance Services and 
Planning, Northwestern Mutual Life; AI- 
fred G. Whitney, assistant research director 
of Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, and Albert I. Hermalin, assistant 
director of statistics and research division, 
Institute of Life Insurance. Virginia Hol- 
ran, director of that division, was moder- 
ator. 


In her talk Miss Mueller discussed some 
additional subjects which might be covered 
in future surveys. In part she said: 

Studies of relationships between life 
insurance and other factors are particu- 
larly useful for an understanding of the 
dynamics of the life insurance market. 
In the recent Ownership Survey, 
surance ownership was found to be re- 


life in- 


lated to a number of demographic, finan- 
cial, and attitudinal variables. Data on 
total premium payments by the family 
from the Survey of Consumer Finances 
also have been related to certain demo- 
graphic and financial characteristics. 
However, ownership, amount owned, and 
total premium payments often represent 
decisions made years ago. It is of par- 
ticular interest therefore to study the 
characteristics of recent buyers. 

Life Insurance Agency Manz igement 
Association has undertaken some analysis 
of 1955 purchases. It would be fruitful to 
extend this work by investigating the 
motivations and expectations of recent 
buyers, their family responsibilities and 
financial circumstances at the time of 
purchase, recent changes in these var- 



























EVA MUELLER 


iables, agent contact, and so forth. Life 
insurance premium payments are part of 
what economists call contractual obliga- 
tions. Also into this category fall such 
items as rent, mortgage payments, and 


payroll saving for U. S. Government 
Bonds. To learn more about the circum- 
stances under which such contractual 


commitments are reduced or stepped up 
is an interesting problem for the life 
insurance industry as well as for other 
sectors of the economy. Such changes 
represent major decisions, probably care- 
fully considered. The factors which 
underlie these decisions do lend them- 
selves to analysis by the survey method. 


Relation to Savings 


Another important question for future 
study is how people perceive life insur- 
ance in relation to other savings media. 
In our studies we found that less than 


Eva Mueller 


A graduate of Smith College and Har- 
vard University, Miss ueller joined 
Aetna Life in 1942 and then after a year 
became statistician in research depart- 
ment of Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Two years later she became as- 
sistant program director of Survey Re- 
search Center and a lecturer in Psy- 
chology, University of Michigan. She 
participated in the 1955 Survey of Life 
Insurance Ownership of the university. 
She is author of numerous articles with 
respect to consumer behavior. 
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half of life insurance owners saw life 
insurance as a method of saving regu- 
larly, or as a means of providing for 
retirement or education of children. 
More people spoke of these motivations 
in connection with U. S. Savings Bonds 
than in connection with life insurance. 
We must therefore ask, what role life in- 
surance plays in the total provision 
which people make for the future. How 
is the growth of collective security pro- 
grams — pension funds, Social Security, 
and Group insurance affecting attitudes 
toward, and purchases of, individually 
purchased life insurance? What advant- 
ages and disadvantages do people see in 
life insurance, as compared with other 
savings media? Are higher interest rates 
modifying people’s preference for life in- 
surance? Who are the people who have 
policies with high and who have 
policies with low savings features? How 
many people borrow on their policies in 
the course of a year; and how many do 
so repeatedly over a period of time? 
And finally, how do inflationary expecta- 
tions influence attitudes toward life in- 
surance? If a rising price level comes 
to be widely expected, will people con- 
tinue to regard life insurance as a good 
investment? These are only some of the 
problems which could and should be 
studied by the survey method. 











THE LIFE 


Symbol of Security 
for YOU and Yours 
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During the past nine months more new 
recruits joined Northwestern National Life 
than in any like period in the past decade. 
Forty-two percent of these new agents were 
men who were introduced to the company 
by other NWNL agents. This is just one 
measure of the regard in which our fieldmen 


hold the NWNL franchise and the oppor- 





tunities it represents—for thorough career 
training, for profitable market building, for 
advancement into field management. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Life rasnanse afr eg! 
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In Poor Health, Woods “Walk-in” Cases 
Helped Him Reach $700,000 Volume 


Harold A. Wood, Penn Mutual Life, 
El Dorado, Ark. who for 30 years 
has been selling insurance in a city of 
15,000, had been home a week from Ber- 
muda on the cruise he took with Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1956 when he 
suffered three separate heart attacks. 
As a result, he could work only about 
three and a half months in 1956; never- 
theless, he was able to produce nearly 
$700,000. “Most of it just walked in,” 
he said to The Gold Book. 

During the first six months of this 
year he sold a million of new business 
despite his physical condition. And that 
amount, he said, also “walked in.” 

Advice from a Great Teacher 

Mr. Wood attributes the circumstances 
of this type of selling by him largely to 
the late “Bert” Jaqua who taught insur- 
ance at Southern Methodist University’s 
Life Insurance Marketing Institute. Dur- 
ing a visit to the SMU Institute Mr. 
Wood, long an admirer of Jaqua, heard 
him instructing a class of second year 
men, one part of the talk greatly impres- 
sing him. It was this: 


“I want each of you to look at the man 
next to you because he won't be in the 
business next year.” Continuing he said, 
“If you want to be the man who is in the 
business next year, then I think there are 
two musts, and they are: 1. Knowledge, 
its constant acquiring; a program of read- 
ing and study, and an occasional refresher 
course. 2. Absolute integrity. Be honest 
with your customers and yourself, never 
musrepresent and always be sure in ad- 
vance that your answer is correct; no high 
pressure for the benefit of a commission 
and no short cuts just to get a sale regard- 
less of how much you need it. After you 
have been in this business practicing this 





HAROLD A. WOOD 


rule for a long time you will find that the 
business will gravitate to you. It will liter- 
ally walk in and you will not understand 
how it can be that way.” 
Civic Activities 

Mr. Wood entered life insurance with 
Penn Mutual when 28, his early training 
being under Allan Gates of Little Rock, 
part of whose territory is El Dorado. 
Soon after he became an agent he de- 
cided to play an active role in commun- 
ity affairs, and the one _ particularly 
appealing to him was the Boy Scout 


movement. For 17 years he was a Scout- 
master, an experience which he says was 
one of the happiest of his life. There 
were other organizations in which he 
was associated. 

“Those appealing most to me,” he said 
to the Gold Book, “had as their goal bet- 
terment of the community. All this has 
had something to do with the fact that 
so many people have come to me in 
relation to their economic, insurance and 
family affairs. It has actuated them into 


Short Letter Not 


A most effective tool in salesmanship 
is a good letter. In contrast, a poorly 
conceived letter has killed many a pros- 
pective sale. 

One of the authorities on letter writ- 
ing is Fred Nauheim, professional lec- 
turer of business letter writing at School 
of Business, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he has taught this 
subject for seven years. He is president- 


elect of the Sales Executive Club of 
Washington. 
Mr. Nauheim has written a_ book, 


“Better Business Letters that Turn In- 
quiries into Sales.” Publisher is Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. of Englewood Cliffs, N. J. and 
New York City, who copyrighted this 
book in 1957. 

Among the positions taken by Mr. 
Nauheim is that the widespread opinion 
that a short letter is more effective in 
merchandising than a long one is a 
misapprehension. The book contains 
many samples of letters that the author 
regards as model ones. 


Some Things to Remembeer 


The author cites 13 things to remem- 
ber when a letter is started. Summarized 
in part these are some of them: 

“Remember that people are mentally 
lazy. You must lure them into reading 


‘walking into’ my office of their own 
volition, those visits responsible for 5 
large a percentage of my production 
since I experienced the heart attacks 
and could not get around as easily as | 
formerly did. Gratifying, too, has been 
the fact that major source of my busi- 
ness for years has been repeat cases 
from old policyholders. And I'll always 
be grateful for the memories evoked and 
advice given by Bert Jaqua. His death 
was a great loss to the business.” 


Necessarily Best 


with full attention. Your first words set 
the reader’s mental stages. Start out 
with a bang. Tell the reader something 
he wants to know. Use an intriguing 
question. Make a_ shocking statement 
Start with humor. Write the last para- 
graph first. Don’t use reference data 
when not needed. Where it’s needed, 
blend the data on the sender’s letter into 
a compelling opening sentence. Where a 
volume of reference data is needed, re- 
move it from the body of the letter.” 

Some other Nauheim advice for letter 
writers to bear in mind is this: Keep 
reader on the road by removing stumb- 
ling blocks. Use the first words of each 
new paragraph to link to the former 
paragraph. Eliminate all full thought 
stops in your letters. Use extra mes- 
sages in your letter as supporters of the 
main issue. Blend all of your thoughts 
together. Try to relate extra offers to 
the main issue and always return to the 
main issue, 

Throughout the book Mr. Nauheim 
emphasizes the necessity of basic letter 
writing psychology. This is the dynam- 
is interaction between writer and reader. 
Above all, one must learn to make letter 
writing a creative activity. It is mastery 
of how the writer can put tone, attitude 
and language to work for him in his 
understanding of why these qualities af- 
fect the reader. 





You'll find new Properties in Life... and new Life in Property! 


Brokers and Property Insurance Agents... 


cash in right now on your built-in prospect list of satisfied clients 
by using our pioneering approach to LIFE insurance merchandising. 


Your customers are buying LIFE insurance as never before. 

And these people who are already sold on you and American 
Surety Company are the most natural prospects in the world for 
LIFE policies in The American Life Insurance Company of New York. 


They can enjoy the advantages and convenience of filling all 

~ their insurance needs through you. And by keeping pace 
with this new demand—you protect your competitive 
position and get those extra commissions that 


might have gone somewhere else. 


American Life of New York is easy to sell. Our 
copyrighted “Security Builder” takes the mystery out 
of programming, and “PROFITS through LIFE”, 

our monthly sales aid, is yours for the asking, 


Write for your copy now. 
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Of course, we are interested in new business 
or old business—in fact, any business which 
allows us to give to the insuring public the 
finest service possible. 
We are proud of the complete service Se- 
curity Mutual gives its representatives as 
well as the careful thorough service our 
NEW BUSINESS agents and brokers offer their clients. 
For further details contact the Security Mu- 
tual General Agent in your area or write 
directly to us. 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Life © Accident & Health ® Group 
Binghamton, New York 
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DR. HEROLD C. HUNT 


laymen Strike ew Ilote on ; eee Whtivation 


That’s why I would encourage any 


Just as veterans in life insurance merchandising feel that every argument for would do well to show a similar concern 
life insurance ownership has been given publicity and there is nothing new that 
can be offered as reasons for buying a policy, along comes a situation demonstrating 


that this doctrine is untrue. 
for life insurance sales motivation come 


And the unique twist is that these creative thoughts 
from the mouths of laymen. 


All of this has been demonstrated in personal viewpoints mz ade by policyholders 
of the Northwestern Mutual printed along with their pictures as they appear in 


advertising columns of such magazines as 


Time, Newsweek and Saturday Evening 


Post. Undoubtedly, one reason for picking out of the sky a unique but realistic 
reason for life insurance ownership is because the men offering these testimonials 
are largely important figures in the business world and instinctively know from 


experience why life insurance is one of 


America’s most essential products. 


Here are some of the glorifications of life insurance written by these policy- 


hol le rs: 


Don’t Be Complacent At 
Expense of Your Family 
By Wivuram T. Faricy 


President, 
Association of American Railroads 


It’s rather easy for a man to be overly 
impressed by the face value of life in- 
surance policies he owns. 

The total may sound large. It may 
exceed any amount of money he him- 
self has had at one time. And from 
there it is just a step to the idea that 
he has enough protection. 

He forgets that his insurance money 


must last the family for years. 

The way to get the true picture is 
to think of life insurance policies in 
terms of the monthly income they will 


provide. 

This makes for sounder, more realistic 
planning. There’s less room for com- 
placency at the expense of the future 

od of the family. 


Young People Get More Out 
Of Insurance Than Anybody 


By Wo. J. GrepDE 
President, National Council of Young 
Men's Christian Associations 
President of Grede Foundries, Inc. 


Over the years I have seen the value 
life insurance from three advantage 
ints. First, as a policyholder. I began 


my program as a very young man, and 
hi ive been the ink ful for the youthful wis- 
dom—or perhaps luck—that prompted 
mv early start. 
Second, as an 


employer. I have 


seen what owning life insurance can 
mean to a man’s personal advance- 
ment. The sense of security not only 
makes him a happier individual but 
also a better producer. In providing 
for the future, he is likely to be a bet- 
ter provider for the present. 

Third, through working with young 
people, I know well how life insurance 
helps in forming character. In building 
a program of life insurance, the young 
man affirms an important and_ basic 
principle: a man’s responsibility to do 
for himself. And he exercises those 
God-given virtues of discipline, thrift 
and prudence which always will be 
essential to real success in life. 





Buy Life Insurance Before 
You Think You Can Afford It 
By Dr. Herotp C. Hunt 


General Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago 


When young, and our earnings small, 
we may feel we cannot afford life insur- 
ance. 

But to delay is to let a golden op- 
portunity slip by. For while youth may 
penalize us in income, it has special 
advantages when it comes to life insur- 
ance. Rates are far lower at this time. 
Responsibilities are not yet competing 
so strongly for each dollar we make. 
And we are more certain of passing 
medical requirements. 

Youth is an important period of pren- 
aration for life. All of us acknowl- 
edge this in our growing insistence 
on better schools, higher standards of 
education, sounder vocational guidance, 
better-rounded social activities. We 


in advising the young to give early 
thought to starting a life insurance pro- 
gram. 

The fact is that life insurance an- 
swers, as nothing else can, a vital need 
for every young person’s future. It is 
a basic, solid preparation for his eco- 
nomic life and well-being—and the well- 
being of those who may one day be 
dependent upon him. 


I Hear Many Regret Late 
Insurance Program Start 


By J. SpENcER Love 
Chairman of Board, 


Burlington Industries, Inc. 


It’s hard for a young man just start- 
ing out to appreciate all the advantages 
of life insurance. So often, by the time 
he does, premiums are higher and he 

may have problems with his medical ex- 
aminations. I’ve seen it happen. 


young man to get his first life insurance 


policy as soon as he can... certainly 
by the time he lands his first permanent 
job. And then to add to his life insur- 
ance as often as he can. He will never 


regret it. 
In fact, no matter how farsighted he 
is... no matter how much life insur- 


ance he owns .. . chances are that some 
day he, too, will wish that he’d gotten 
still more while he was young. 


Effective Life Insurance 


Program Never Stands Still 


By Harotp BoEsCHENSTEIN 


President, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp. 


The ownership of life insurance inevi- 
tably brings a strong sense of security. 
Yet, this very feeling—valid and satisfy- 
ing as it is—can actually create a hazard 
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to the success of the life insurance pro- 
gram itself. 

The businessman whose attitude is, 
“We're leaders in our field, therefore 
we can relax,” is on dangerous ground. 
The youth who thinks, “I have a good 
job, therefore my future is assured,” 
is probably in for an awakening. Sim- 
ilarly, the man who says, “I have life 
insurance, therefore I can rest easy,” 
may be seriously deceiving himself and 
his family. 

An effective life insurance program 
can never “stand still.” Constant review 
is the only way to keep it in tune with 
such important changes as births, deaths, 
salary increases, the entrance of chil- 
dren into school and college, the ap- 
proach of retirement years. Only by 
periodic review, can your life insur- 
ance program give you the full measure 
of security you hope for, 


Too Many Wait Too Long To 
Start Insurance Program 


By Harry A. BULLIs 
Chairman of Board, General Mills, Inc. 


Young people sometimes have the idea 
that an insurance program costs so much 
that they cannot afford it until they are 
well established financially. 

This is unfortunate, because the earlier 
a person buys life insurance, the greater 
its advantages. 

For one thing, the younger a man 
is when he takes out insurance, the 
less the annual payments will be. 

Another advantage of insuring early 
is that he sets up an estate before his 
other financial responsibilities become 


KENNETH S. ADAMS 


JOHN R. KIMBERLY 


heavy—as they will when he is meeting 
expenses of a growing family. And he 
lessens the chance of not being able to 
pass the physical examination. 

So my advice to any young man—or 
young woman—is this: Start to buy in- 
surance aS soon as you Start earning. 
With your first policy you guarantee a 
degree of security for yourself and your 
family. 


Just When Is A Man 
“Life Insurance Poor?” 


By KenNnNETH S. ADAMs 
Chairman, Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Occasionally you hear a man say that 
he is “life insurance poor.’ 

To feel this way at times is under- 
standable. There will always be many 
ways of spending money, and some 
that seem more enjoyable than others. 

Usually, though, our sense of true 
values sooner or later tells us that the 
payment of life insurance premiums 
is, in reality, saving. And the man who 
may say he is “life insurance poor” is 
likely in the next breath to tell you 
with pride how well he has provided 
for the security of his family, as well 
as for his own retirement. 

Actually the only way to be “life 
insurance poor” is not to have enough. 
And that is a “poverty” that can hurt. 

How much is enough? The answer 
comes with a square, clear look at 
our individual needs and circumstances. 
For myself, I have always found that 
right here is where an experienced life 
insurance agent can be of particular as- 
sistance. 


REESE H. TAYLOR 


CARE. J. SHARP 


Tell Everything To Your 
Agent Of Life Insurance 


By Joun R. KimsBerty 
Chairman, Kimberly Clark Corp. 


It’s natural for a man to be somewhat 
reluctant to discuss his money matters. 
But it’s just good business to give your 
life insurance agent all the facts. He 
asks only the questions that need to be 
answered—to bring out information that 
he knows from experience will help 
him to help you. 

Discuss things with your life insur- 
ance agent openly and frankly, just as 
you would with your doctor or lawyer. 

Omit even one fact and you may seri- 
ously impair the effectiveness of your 
insurance program. A qualified agent 
can be of tremendous help to you in 
planning for your future and your fam- 
ily’s security. Choose your life insurance 
agent with care, And when you do, tell 
him the facts. 


Don’t Sell Your Future 
Short Because You Feel 
Financially Insecure Now 
By GLENN W. THOMPSON 


Chairman, Arvin Industries, Inc. 


It’s always tragic to me to see promis- 
ing people hold themselves back when 
they could be doing bigger things. 

Even today young men and women 
too often pass up their best chances to 
push ahead in their careers. They just 
can’t seem to bring themselves to act 
decisively. 

Why? I fear of 


believe a nagging 


GENE TUNNEY 
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financial insecurity is one of the great 
reasons. And a good, tested way to elim- 
inate it is with life insurance. 

The man who starts buying life insur- 
ance early and regularly is not only 
protecting the future for his family, he 
is also acquiring a savings reserve to 
help him meet emergencies. That builds 
self-confidence and makes right decisions 
easier. 

An important feature of modern life 
insurance is that you can afford it early 
—when you need it so much. Choose an 
experienced life insurance representative 
to help guide your planning. His sound 
advice will cost you nothing extra. 


Best Advice Costs Nothing 
Extra in Buying Policies 


By Cart J. SHarp 
President, Acme Steel Co. 


Too many young men wait for life in- 
surance advice to happen to them. This 
is a mistake. It should be sought, and 
sought selectively, as you would the ad- 
vice of a doctor or lawyer. 

Poor life insurance counsel can prove 
expensive. It may result in inadequate 
programming and less than maximum 
protection for each dollar invested. 

On the other hand, the best advice 
in life insurance nothing e i 
And it can so easily be had. 

The axiom to remember is that the 
better the company, the better the agents 
it attracts. And the better the training 
the company usually gives to qualify 
them for their counseling function. 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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World-Wide Acceptance 


(Continued from Page 54) 


occasions. Today he is an honorary life 
member as well as a divisional vice 
president of the Club. 

Keenly interested in soldiering, Mr. 
Corney was in the Reserve Army (Terri- 
torial Army) prior to World War II and 
holds the Territorial Decoration. He was 
mobilized in 1939 and later attended the 
Conference of the British Army Staff in 
Washington. A training specialist, he 
was asked by the War Office to serve a 
minimum of two years after the war. 
Demobilization came in 1947 with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 


T. Edward Flanigan, St. Louis 


T. Edward F lanigan, CLU, who repre- 
sents the Sun Life in St. Louis, was 
born in Chicago and moved to St. Louis 
in his early boyhood. He attended St. 


Louis University High School and St. 
Louis University School of Commerce 
and Finance from which he graduated 


1929, majoring in 
two years’ 


accounting. After 
t experience in public account- 
ing, he decided to become an insurance 
agent. In 1931 he 
to inaugurate a that has been 


carecr 


joined the Sun Life | 


outstanding. 
1945 


J 





T. EDWARD FLANIGAN 


he 


served 


During 


with 


the years 


the USNR 





1942- 


as 


a 


Averages $800,000 a Year 
Despite Long Illness Siege 


In December, 1943, while recuperating 
in a local hospital after a major illness 
which confined him there for four 
months, Ray J. Plant read an avertise- 
ment of Anthony J. Klug, Rochester 
general agent, John Hancock, for an 
agent. He did not answer it immedi- 
ately, but went to see Mr. Klug several 
months later. 

Then 50 years old, he had spent 30 
years aS a conductor for the Erie Rail- 
road. He had married late in life and 





flying navigator-instructor. 

Mr. Flanigan has been a member of 
Sun Life’s Top Producers Club since 
1935, including vice presidency of the 
Club on two occasions. This year he 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He has received the National 
Quality Award on 11 occasions. In Au- 
gust he was elected a director of the St. 
Louis CLU Chapter. 





3. Long Term 


General Agents 
150 Broadway 


ESTON WHELCHEL 
Manager 
10 Commerce Court 


Newark 2, N. J. 





McNEILL AGENCY 


New York 38, N. Y. 


KEANE AND WARNER, Ince. 


General Agents 
79 Milk Street 


Boston 9, Mass. 


continuance plan on the market today. 


cellable Guaranteed Renewable Coverages. 


BERGEN-EIBER AGENCY 
General Agents 
26 Court Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROVIDENT NON-CAN EXCLUSIVES 


1. Step Rate premium—gears premium to age—makes realistic 


amounts of indemnity easier for the young man. 


2. 10/12. For five or more employees. Permits management to 
assist their key people to buy guaranteed protection at a gen- 


uine savings with or without employer contribution. 


Salary Continuance—Non-Cancellable group cov- 


erage for groups of 15 or more. The most talked about salary 


Let us give you details about these and other Provident Non-Can- 


JOHN R. SPINNER, Manager 
1514 Philadelphia National 
Bank Building 

Philadelphia 7, Penn. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








had a new-born son; that and his illness 
made him decide to start in a business 
where he would not be away from home, 
He chose life insurance because he had 
been interested in the railroad insurance 
program while with the Erie. 


RAY J. PLANT 


Sold More Insurance After Illness 


In his first year in insurance he aver- 
aged one sale a day. Notwithstanding 
the fact that he suffered from diabetes, 
necessitating a return to the hospital 
each year, he continued to be an active 
producer. A little more than three years 
ago Mr. Plant had cancer and an 
ileostomy was performed. After he re- 
covered he was forbidden to make any 
calls after 5 o'clock. He was then 61. 
Despite this handicap and that of diabe- 
tes, he sold more life insurance in the 
past three years than ever before, aver- 
aging $800,000 a year. 

Since his company entered health field 
in May of this year Ray Plant has sold 
more health insurance policies than any 
other John Hancock agent. 

“If Ray Plant had come into the busi- 
ness aS a young man in good health,” 
said Mr. Klug to The Gold Book, “he 
would have been a multi-million pro- 
ducer. 


Travels 30,000 Miles a Year 


“When I appointed him, he had lived 
in Rochester all his life and had a great 
many acquaintances there,” said Mr. 
Klug. “It was his original intention to 
work in Rochester. One day about three 
weeks after he started to sell, he had a 
call to make in a small towa about 20 
miles outside Rochester. He came to my 
office and told me about the call and 
asked if I had any other policyholders 
in that area, because he did not want to 
make such a long trip to interview one 
man. We obtained names of about ten 
orphan policyholders in this area and, 
figuratively, he never came back from 
the country. He now sells all his busi- 
ness in the rural areas and travels about 
30,000 miles a year. 


“He had never been on a farm before, 
but as he started to work the rural areas, 
he subscribed to various farm journals 
and studied them, becoming an authority 
on many phases of farming. Now as he 
goes through the countryside calling on 
his thousands of policyholders, he is 
consulted for advice on farming prob- 
lems and has built up a marvelous busi- 
ness of satisfied policyholders.” 

His son, Ray, now in the Army, will on 
leaving the service enter Wharton 
School with the objective of eventually 
succeeding his father, 
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Yes, today, Mutual Of New York offers you 
lower rates on larger policies! 
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to Just about everything these days is ‘‘cheaper larger-size package at a grocery store. HERE’S A NEW EASY WAY TO PAY! 
. by the dozen.”? Almost everywhere you shop, For examples of premium savings, see table If your client has a regular checking account, he 
0) you can get lower rates on larger amounts. And below showing various rate reductions. can sxvange with many bedks to have “bk 
a — MONY brings this modern, money-saving sini ae How much less you pay... monthly premium of $10 or more deducted 
1s principle to life insurance. = Face Amount Reduction oe) ee automatically. This new plan is called “MONY- 
to Right now, on nearly all types of life insurance Z : MATIC,” and it actually costs less than the 
sh for individuals, MONY offers your clients a $ 5,000 $1.25 per $1,000 $ 62.50 $125.00 usual method of paying premiums by the month. 
a duced rates on policies with face amounts o 7,000 1.25 per 1,000 87.50 175.00 

con $5,000 to $10,000, and an even lower rate when 10,000 2.00 per 1,000 200.00 400.00 This exciting MONY news appearing in Life, Look, 
si- the policy is for $10,000 or more. Your clients pico nt ” ae po term Reader’s Digest, Time and Newsweek will reach 
- save, just as they save when they buy the “ scale 1 out of every 3 families in the U. S. A. 
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WEATHER STAR SIGNALS ON The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. e - 
TOP OF OUR HOME OFFICE 
on ee, F, Offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 
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Of Markets And Men 


(Continued from Page 14) 


problems of American men and women. 
They can start their careers with a 
package sale which resembles a by-the- 
yard or assembly line product. Their real 
rewards, however, come only when they 
attain the knowledge and the under- 
standing to discern the underlying prob- 
lems of individuals, to distinguish be- 
tween the needs of their beneficiaries, 
to comprehend the relationships of their 
income and property holdings and_ to 
integrate solutions with all the multiple 
factors of tax laws, public and private 
security programs, financial and _ eco- 
nomic trends and the personal idiosyn- 











Edmund Fitzgerald 


Some of the leading life insurance 
industry association positions have been 
held by Mr. Fitzgerald. They have in- 
cluded the presidency of Life Insurance 
Association of America and of Life Of- 
fice Management Association and chair- 
man of Institute of Life Insurance. 

3orn in Milwaukee and a graduate 
of Yale, Sheffield School, where he ma- 
jored in mathematics, he also got the 
Phi Beta Kappa key. Returning to Mil- 
waukee he went into sales division of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. In first World 
War he was assigned to the French 
Army as an observer in France, later 
rejoining his battalion where he saw 
action and was a captain wvhen dis- 
charged. 

After the war Mr. Fitzgerald became 
production manager of Northwestern 
Malleable Iron Co. and in 1929 entered 
the banking field in Milwaukee. When 
he became a director of Northwestern 
Mutual Life he was vice president of 
First Wisconsin National Bank. The late 
Michael J. Cleary, president of North- 
western Mutual, brought him into the 
company as a vice president and when 
Mr. Cleary died he succeeded him as 
president. Mr. Fitzgerald has been en- 
gaged in a large number of civic activi- 
ties in Milwaukee, especially in connec- 
tion with welfare agencies of Milwaukee 
County. He was also chairman of Mil- 
waukee’s Community Fund. 








crasies of their clients. That is what 
they get paid for, that is what makes 
their work worthwhile. Indeed, many of 
them would agree that the absence of 
limitations not so much on their inde- 
pendence, but on their ingenuity and 
zeal, is the most attractive feature of 
the job they do. They find adventure 
in their calling because they are dealing 
with the unknown. For a simple analogy 
let us look at the scientist. No one can 
tell a scientist what it is that he must 
discover. We may ask him to attack a 
specific problem, yes, but the solution 
can never be prescribed. It is impossible 
to order up an invention. All we can 
lo is depend on the scientist to discover 
hat he can—to achieve all he is capable 
of achieving. 

It is thoughts like these which some- 
times make me feel, when insurance 
researchers talk learnedly about markets 
in terms of statistics and outlets and 
age groups and population ratios, that 
they are all ignoring the main point. 
These are factors to be studied to be 
sure, and they will have greater sig- 
nificance if we get to the point where 
we are simply counting sheep, but basic- 
ally it is as clear as day in my mind 
that the quality Ordinary life market 
is not any of these things; it is the un- 
derwriter. No one can tell him who he 
is going to sell or what he is going to 
sell. We can ask him to consider certain 
general principles, yes, but we can never 
describe the solutions that he will reach. 
It is impossible for us to order up a 
all we can do is depend on the 
agent, to discover what he can — to 
achieve all he is capable of achieving. 


Description of a Market 


What is a market? It is a place where 
a buyer vith meas is brought in con- 


Father And 





Daughter Are Oregon Agents 





Photo by Milwaukce Sentinel 


Freeman and Jean Essex. 


Oregon has a father and daughter who are successful insurance agents and both 


have the CLU designation. They are Freeman and Jean 


Essex. Former school teach- 


ers, they are with the L. J. Evans agency of Northwestern Mutual, Portland. 
Freeman Essex has been an agent for 41 years and Jean for seven years. He is 
a member of the company’s “Over-a-Half Million” Club and Jean is second highest 


producing woman agent of the company. 


Each operates in the office separately although occasionally they have a joint 
case. Jean’s specialty is personal protection for physicians, dentists, teachers and 
other professional people. Her father’s forte is estate planning for wheat and cattle 


ranchers and department store executives. 


Mr. Essex is a graduate of Denison University, Granville, Ohio, a college which 
was attended by three young men who became presidents of life insurance compa- 
nies. He taught political science in New Carlisle, Ohio, and before joining North- 
western was with another company for a dozen years. Both left the teaching pro- 
fession because they felt life insurance merchandising offered them a better oppor- 
tunity for individual advancement although her father’s success in insurance partly 


influenced Jean’s decision. 





tact with something he needs or desires. 
There can be no store or bargain coun- 
ter where more than the minimum needs 
of the American insurance buyers are 
exposed for them to handle and_ view. 
Rather the insurance market with this 
buyer exists nowhere but in the heads 
of dedicated men, men trained to fuse 
the needs with the means to produce 
for the potential buyer a burning aware- 
ness, where a moment before there was 
nothing. That market is not going to be 
taken away from the career specialist 
because, without men of that type and 
knowledge that market would disappear, 
it would simply cease to exist. 
“Something of Value” is the title of 
a recent book. Either the service of 
superbly informed specialists in the ap- 
plications of modern Ordinary life insur- 
ance is something of value or it is not. 
The sentiment would seem to be gaining 
some ground that many American insur- 
ance buyers and perhaps some insurance 
sellers are moving in the direction 
where, like the cynic, they see the price 
of everything and the value of nothing. 
To me, as to Dr. Dickey, that senti- 
ment thoroughly understates the high 
value placed by the American man and 
woman on his privacy, and those indi- 
vidual characteristics which distinguish 
him from all others, which attest to the 
fact that he is born and lives and dies 
one by one and which set him apart 
as a free and independent man. That 
sentiment understates the response which 
underwriters will continue to receive 
when they make that person aware that 
they bring not a bag of samples, not a 
suit of clothes on the rack, not a row 
of prefabricated houses, but a perception 
of things he is seeking in his own life, 
of questions of importance which he has 


scarcely even formulated, obscure pur- 
poses which escape his grasp like dreams. 
Then, when the underwriter turns these 
vagrant and undefined wishes into tan- 
gible and intelligent plans, implemented 
by the contracts of life insurance, there 
has truly been created something of 
value. That is one of the most wonderful 
things in American financial history, and 
there has never been anything quite like 
it. That value and people’s appreciation 
of that value are not going to cease to 
exist. On the contrary, there is sure to 
be an increase in need and demand for 
such services as long as life underwrit- 
ers and their companies avoid trying to 
give or to receive something for nothing 
and continue to dedicate a lifetime of 
effort to the creation of “something of 
value.” 


Saving —Jules Kramer 


(Continued from Page 80) 


and mobility, such as we have been ex- 
periencing over the past decade, some 
factors at times exert more force and 
pressure on the price level than others. 
Right now, for example, there is a de- 
cided concern over evidence of an ac- 
celerating wage-price spiral in a tight 
labor market following publication of 
recent Government data indicating that 
wages had gone up more than productiv- 
ity in recent years. This applies to more 
than manufacturing, for the service in- 
dustries are also involved. The effect on 
prices of such a development needs no 
elaboration. 


Too Much Spending; Too Little Saving 


Then, too, excessive credit demands—- 
by the people in their urge to buy now 





and pay later, by business and industry, 
and by all levels of Government—have 
been playing a primary inflationary role, 

he Federal Reserve has been fighting 
this by staunchly sticking to its policy 
of credit restraint and by letting inter- 
est rates find a natural level determined 
by supply and demand. 

But, when all is said and done, the 
old verities are still in force, in our 
current inflationary problem as _ else- 
where. And the facts are that in relation 
to our resources there has been just too 
much spending and too little saving. This 
not only applies to the people at large, 








Jules Kramer 


After graduating from Harvard with 
an A.B. degree Mr. Kramer went into 
newspaper work, starting in New Eng- 
land and subsequently working on papers 
in New Jersey and New York City. Busi- 
ness and financial reporting occupied 
much of this journalistic experience. He 
joined the J. Walter Thompson Co. in 
1943 where he became identified with the 
Institute of Life Insurance press bureau 
operation, specializing in economic anal- 
ysis and interpretation with special refer- 
ence to savings and to the role played 
by life insurance in the economy. He 
became an official member of the Insti- 
tute staff in 1954, 
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It is equally true of Government. Today 
Government — Federal, state and local 
combined—takes a quarter of the entire 
production of the economy. Under the 
prevailing conditions, an extra dollar of 
Government spending, even if income 
exceeds outgo and budgets are in bal- 
ance, is as inflationary as a dollar from 
any other source. Thus spending less 
and economizing wherever possible is 
just as applicable to Government as it is 
to the average individual. 


Saving Most Powerful 
Anti-Inflation Weapon 


Saving is a time-tested inflation anti- 
dote, of proven worth. It is one of the 
most powerful weapons in our anti-in- 
flation arsenal, for it works two ways. 
It is good for the individual and family, 
providing more security, protection, and 
peace of mind. It is just as good for the 
economy, making available the capital 
and investment funds that the country 
needs to go forward on a sound basis. 
And the shortage of savings has been 
abundantly clear. All the talk of “tight 
money” is merely synonymous with the 
fact that there are just not enough sav- 
ings to meet expanding capital and in- 
vestment needs. And if that is the case 
now, what will the situation be like a 
decade hence when, according to all 
forecasts, the economy will be so much 
bigger, and the capital and investment 
needs therefore so much greater? 

Here, then, is some of the thinking 
that went into the anti-inflation cam- 
paign of the life insurance companies, 
and into the development of the mes- 
sages that have been carried to the 
American people. It is essentially a long- 
range program. Inflation did not spring 
up overnight. It was long in building, 
and is likely to be slow in curing. 


United States Can Have Prosperity 
and Stable Price Level 


One significant point should be brought 
out in conclusion. The anti-inflation cam- 
paign of the life companies through the 
Institute strikes directly at one of the 
most pernicious and dangerous aspects 
of the inflationary problem, That is the 
school of thought which holds that “a 
little inflation” is the price that must be 
paid for prosperity, and that it is there- 
fore inevitable. 

The life insurance business holds no 
truck with any such fatalistic and gloomy 
concept. It holds that America can have 
prosperity and a stable price level, too, 
and there is ample evidence to this effect 
in the nation’s economic annals. And 
with the support of the American people, 
this can be proven true again. 
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EASIER TO BUY...EASIER TO SELL 


This indexed, ready-reference manual of sales aids contains tools and 
techniques for everything from a policy presentation to an estate analysis. 


ERKS HIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 

rial is at the finger-tips of every Berkshire career agent and first line broker. 


W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. + AMUTUAL COMPANY °¢ 1851 


Skillfully co-ordinated with a complete new training program, this mate- 
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PLANNING — The Basis For 
Modern Life Insurance Marketing 


By Franx Lanc 


President, Frank Lang & Associates, 


What can your company or agency do 
to get ready for tomorrow’s increasingly 
competitive market ? How can youc hange 
S ales procedure to a modern merchandis- 
ing approach? Under the usual approach 
the objective was to find individual leads 
or prospects on whom an agent could 
make a call. Under the new way of 
thinking the company’s efforts are di- 
rected toward understanding, motivating, 
reaching and servicing the fins il customer 
and the “marketing function” permeates 
all operating functions. Both companies 
and agencies with better-than-average 
foresight are anticipating the changing 
public needs and are adjusting to chang- 
a mi arkets | through the use of “market- 
ing planning.” 


What Is Marketing Planning? 


There is nothing mysterious about 
planning. In its simplest terms it merely 
involves deciding in advance just what, 
when and how certain things are going 
to be accomplis hed. But the more com- 
plic: ited the job becomes the greater is 
the importance of planning and the more 
conscious, complex and detiherkbe this 
process has to be. In today’s rapidly 
changing market with complete shifts in 
populations, redistribution of income 
levels, etc., the marketing i 
complicated task, and planning has to 
encompass all activities of the distribu- 
tion function from the time a policy is 
first conceived up to the time it is paid 
for. 

The first question to ask yourself is 
“Should certain coverage be sold at 
all?” Can present management afford to 
give sufficient attention to a new line 
such as Group or accident and health? 
Do you have proper 


distribution chan- 
nels to merchandise it? 

How scientific sales planning pays off 
was shown by a major life insurance 
company contemplating entry in the 
Group insurance business. This company 


process is a 


New York City and Chicago 


appointed a special task force made up 
of top personnel from the different com- 
pany offices. The team surveyed the field 
for more than a year as to the relative 
disadvantages and advantages the com- 
pany would face in policyholder interest, 


social interest, company position, and 
agents’ and employes’ interest by enter- 
ing the Group field. Based upon this 


extensive report, top management de- 
cided to actively enter the Group market 

A study of your sales opportunities 
does not have to be in the affirmative 
in order to be worthwhile. A negative 
verdict may actually be equally or per- 
haps more profitable. However, before 
you are launching a new venture you 
also should try to find all possible means 
of reducing the odds against failure. 


Planning the Coverage 


important problem facing 
every life insurance company is to de- 
cide which type of policies should be 
issued. The last few years have seen a 
remarkable number of new policies roll 
off the actuarial assembly lines: “Family 
policies,” “Junior Estate Builders,” 
“Economy-size policies,” ete. Do your 
present coverages meet your particular 
policyholders’ needs? Are they geared to 


\ most 


Inc. 


the changing needs and preferences of 
your market? In what form or packages 
should they be issued ? 

Factors Affecting Life Insurance 


What are 


affecting life 


some of the typical factors 

insurance ownership? In- 
come level, education, sex, degree of 
urbanization are among the better 
known factors whose relationship to life 
insurance ownership has been analyzed 
by various studies. 

For example, the Survey of Consumer 
Finance conducted by the Survey Re- 
search Center of University of Michigan 
for the Federal Reserve Board, as shown 
on Table 1, showed the following varia- 
tions in life insurance ownership be- 
tween different geographic regions: 
Northeast 86%, North Central 81%, 
South 75% and West 75%. However, 
realizing from previous studies the vital 
effect which income has on insurance 
ownership, a further breakdown by in- 
come level was made. It revealed that 
these regional differences could be ex- 
plained largely though not entirely by 
regional income variations. The signifi- 
cant finding of this table, however, is 
the consistently lower proportion of peo- 
ple carrying life insurance in the West 


TABLE I 


LIFE INSURANCE OWNERSHIP 


REGION AND INCOME LEVEL 


BROKEN DOWN 


BY GEOGRAPHIC 
— YEAR 1953 


(Percentage distribution of spending units in each group) 


— Geographic Region — 


All North North 
Total 1953 Income Regions East Central South West 
LESS GSR e000. oo sos es ssouoabas 61% 60% 63% 58% 58% 
$3,000 POPs concn cee aed 87 92 86 89 75 
PONNNO 2 WEL TVET in cisebeb bowie saey se O4 95 94 95 91 
All Income Groups... <.2..0. 4.4 80 86 81 75 74 
Source—Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 


1953 Survey of Consumer 


Finances. 










FRANK LANG 


and it is up to alert life insurance sales 
management to locate potential areas 
such as this. 

Our firm has spent much time develop- 
ing market indices which insurance com- 
panies can practically use for market 
potential determination and sales plan- 
ning. We have worked with over a hun- 
dred factors which our experience has 
shown to influence the sale of various 
insurance coverages but have concluded 
that there is no one iron-clad method 
which can be generally applied but each 
company’s problems must be studied 
separately. 

Before your company or agency wants 
to use these tools you must get your 
internal records in shape. Unless you can 
break down your own sales figures there 
is little use in working with market 
potentials. 

Obviously you cannot sell life insur- 
ance unless a potential exists. It has been 
our experience, however, that a study 
of potentials reveals many areas in which 
sales possibilities are greater than was 
thought. 

Planning Sales on Local Level 


Planning a sales program on a local 
level is a function of insurance merchan- 
dising which too many companies and 
agencies leave up to luck. Do you know 
whether your prospective agent has a 
receptive market in the first place ? What 
do you know about the characteristics 
of your present customers? What about 


(Continued on Page 140) 














GOLDEN 


JUBILEE 


wW. Lous ne fifty years i 


The GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY JUBILEE celebrated at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, during September, paid tribute to 50 years of progressive 


growth ... and honored our North American Field Force representatives who 


boosted sales volume during the first six months of 1957, over our peak six 


month record of last year, by more than 28°. Wish you had all been here! 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Pasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 


2 THES\. 
COUNTRY’S 
~ MOST”) | 
FRIENDLY. 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS ( OM PAN Y 





Life Insurance + Complete line of Accident & Health Contracts 











oe 


That’s what our Agents tell us 
Life service day after day. 


If you want top commissions . 


“Best H. 0. Cooperation Ever...” 


as they enjoy individualized Sun 


. - a complete and flexible policy 


portfolio ...a part in the growing future of an expanding Com- 
pany ... prompt and friendly Home Office assistance, contact us 


about the better opportunities 
contracts available in Maryland, 
New Jersey. 


Assets over 
$92,500,000 


SU 





Insurance 
In Force over 


$490,000,000 





we offer. Agency and brokerage 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 


Address your inquiry to: 


B. A. Frank, Assistant Secretary & Director of General Agencies 


N LIFE 


Insurance Company of America 


109 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Success 
seems to be a habit 


... with men who are on 
the Northwestern Mutual team! 








Agents ALL COMPANIES* | 1.1% 
qualifying 


for the 
at... NORTHWESTERN | fae 





Agents ALL COMPANIES* j 2.3% 


awarded the 


C.L.U. 
designation ... NORTHWESTERN . oo 16.2% 








_. ALL COMPANIES i >.47 37.9% 


National Quality 


*Taken from the latest available source 











For 100 years, now, more and more good life insurance 


men become top life insurance men with this Company! 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Life /nsurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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their buying habits? Have you studied 
your policyholders’ buying motivations ? 
By use of proper planning you can 
change from the traditional method of 
appointing men and hoping that they 
in turn will survive to an approach of 
selecting and setting up your sales or- 
ganization in relation to the market. 

Analyzing your present business is an 
excellent way to learn more about the 
underlying characteristics of your local 
market. The last decade has witnessed a 
tremendous shift of families from the 
two to three thousand dollar to the five 
to seventy-five hundred dollar bracket. 
Has your company or agency been pass- 
ing up this new source of business? 

I have mentioned previously the im- 
portance of such economic and _ socio- 
logical influences as income, occupation 
or family size upon life insurance pur- 
However, the life insurance buyer, 
does not follow the ex- 
theoretical statistician. 


chase. 
unfortunately, 
pectation of the 
By studying the mass of information col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in its Survey of Consumer Expenditures 
we can see that no pattern exists in the 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE LIFE INSURANCE EXPENDITURE FOR FAMILIES IN 


DIFFERENT INCOME 


BRACKETS IN LARGE CITIES IN 


THE NORTH — YEAR 1950 


— Life Insurance Expenditures — 


Lowest Second Third Fourth Highest 
Income Bracket Fifth Fifth Fifth Fifth Fifth 
S3000 40 BS00: cst aon seubedes $1 $39 $ 82 $128 $320 
SEND ta. Seo ak soscesasseapases 55 99 155 292 
$5000 400 S509. on icin c's 01090 010% 1 69 122 182 375 


Source—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





purchase of life insurance within each 
income group. There actually is a greater 
variation in life insurance expenditure 
than almost any of the other family 
expenditures investigated with exception 
of the purely discretionary items such 
as alcoholic beverages and tobacco. This 
is illustrated in Table 2 which breaks 
down life insurance expenditures in large 
northern cities for each of five groups 
of insurance spenders. It is interesting 
that when selected expenditures other 
than personal insurance are added to- 
gether there are no significances between 
the low and high insurance spending 
families. Note that in the income groups 
$3,000 to $3,999, the fourth and the high- 


est fifth spent more for life insurance 
than the first and second fifth in the 
higher income bracket of $4,000 to $4,999. 
Similarly in the $5,000 to $5,999 income 
group only the highest fifth showed an 
average expenditure above the $292—the 
highest fifth in the $4,000 to $4,999 
bracket. 


Influence on Buying Habits 


Even if we assume that the lowest 
fifth is made up of many uninsurable 
people the buying ratio of the top group 
is still from five to six times as great 
as the second lowest fifth. Obviously, 
some factors have substantially greater 
influence on people’s buying habits of 








At Pilot, too, 


the gins is changing! 


MORE PEOPLE are turning to Pilot every day for 


one or more of its protection plans. 


MORE AGENCIES are being established through- 


out our area. Pilot’s financing plan and agency-building pro- 
gram is tops in the field. 


MORE PROTECTION PLANS are being 


added to Pilot agents’ sales kits to continue to give them the 
“best” contracts available. 


MORE SALES AIDS are being produced to give 


Pilot agents the “edge” in closing sales. 


4. O INTEREST Pilot Life currently pays 4% interest on funds 


left on deposit for policyholders and beneficiaries. This is the highest 


rate paid by any life insurance company. 


24%. 


Pilot Life GUARANTEES 


PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS e 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 








life insurance than income alone and 
there appears to be vast room for addj- 
tional sales simply by trying to get the 
low insurance spenders to spend as much 
as the average family in the same region 
and the same income group. The more 
your company or agency knows about 
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Frank Lang 


The management consulting firm of 
Frank Lang & Associates, Inc., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and 1 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, is devoting its 
entire effort to the insurance business. It 
provides professional advice in sales and 
agency planning, sales and agency man- 
agement, company and agency organiza- 
tion, underwriting and claims administra- 
tion, methods and procedures, personnel 
and public relations and other manage- 
ment problems. 

A graduate of Tulane University, Mr. 
Lang holds M.B.A. from Ohio State and 
a Ph.D. from Columbia University where 
his study “The Application of Public 
Relations Management to Big Business— 
A Public Relations Program for Insur- 
ance,” created some national attention. 

Mr. Lang has had long experience in 
both management and insurance fields, 
Starting with life insurance actuarial and 
sales planning work, he performed dif- 
ferent functions for fire and casualty 
insurance companies, conducting mer- 
chandising studies for retail stores and 
manufacturing organizations, and direct- 
ing for ten years the research activities 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. 











your final target the better position will 
you be in to use the rifle instead of the 
shotgun method. 

Conclusion 

To sum up, we are in a period of tre- 
mendous change in our markets. We see 
a faster growing population, more shifts 
between market areas, changes in income 
brackets, more families formed, more 
homes built and greater home ownership. 
This future market will create vast needs 
for life insurance protection offering 
tremendous opportunities for those who 
know how to take advantage of it, for, 
as the market increases, so will new 
competition. 

To meet this challenge everybody in 
your company or agency will have to 
consider himself a part of your market- 
ing function. Proper planning can go far 
in aiding you to do a better job of mar- 
keting. Only with a better understanding 
of your prospects’ needs can you offer 
the right type of policy. Only with a 
better “knowledge of your potential can 
you aim your sales activities to best 
effect. Only by locating specific markets 
can you direct the activities of your 
managers and general agents to best 
advantage. Only with a knowledge of the 
attitudes of your present and prospective 
buyers can you reduce the waste in ad- 
vertising and promotion. It is this com- 
bined knowledge of your present and 
prospective markets which will enable 
you to do the most effective job of 
bringing together the individual agent 
and the receptive prospect. 


Bertram Hartnett Writes 


Insurance Taxation Book 
“Taxation of Life Insurance” is name 
of a new book written by Bertram Har- 
nett and published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Mr. Harnett, a partner in the law firm 
of Roosevelt and Freidin, New York, 
has lectured on the faculties of the law 
schools of Columbia, Rutgers and Kan- 
sas universities. He has also lectured 
extensively on insurance, taxation, and 
estate planning at the Practising Law 
Institute, Tax Workshop School, Fed- 
eral Tax Institute and Rhode Island 
Tax Institute. 

Another book written by Mr. Harnett 
is “Capital Gains and Losses.” Many 
of his articles on insurance and taxation 
have appeared in such journals as Co- 
lumbia Law Review, Insurance Law 
Journal, New York University Law 
Quarterly and Fordham Law Review. 
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THE PerRmMA-PoLicy — 


4 


Life producers will find this A & H 
Income Protection plan a welcome addi- 
tion to their sales portfolio because 
Continental can never refuse to renew 
the Perma-Policy. 


The Perma-Policy—guaranteed renew- 
able to age 65 at adjustable future pre- 
mium—offers you complete freedom in 
creating living insurance programs for 
your life clients. You can select benefits 
that pay a monthly income for one year, 
five years, ten years or to the insured’s 
65th birthday. A wide selection of elimi- 
nation periods enables you to scale the 
premium to fit every budget. 





Confinement to home or hospital is never 
a prerequisite for receiving benefits under 
the Perma-Policy and, while each case 
is underwritten, the physical examina- 
tion customarily required before policy 
issuance is eliminated. For full details 


Ce ea a 





‘ about this quality A & H plan, call your 
. Continental Casualty branch office, or 
; write: 

: 

d 

: GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
' Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 310 S. Michigan Avenue 
n 
)- 
” A MEMBER OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
w 


Continental Assurance Company « National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford . Transportation Insurance Company + Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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Uses Plane In Selling Insurance; 


Cooley Has Owned 16 Of Them 


One of the insurance producers who 
owns a personal plane and uses it in 
calling on prospects is Ralph Cooley, 
Amarillo, Tex., general agent, General 
American Life. He thinks nothing of 
flying to see prospects 300 or 400 miles 
from Amarillo. 

Mr. Cooley made a number of such 
flights during the negotiations which re- 
sulted in his writing a $1,000,000 policy 
on life of George A. Mellen, president, 
Ambrosia Minerals, Inc., Albuquerque, 
N. M. This was a key man _ contract 
with the mineral company the benefici- 
ary. Premium on policy, which General 
American calls its “Economaster” is ap- 
proximately $50,000. Ambrosia Minerals 
is largest producer of manganese in New 
Mexico-Arizona area. 

Cooley, who bought his first plane in 
1927, has owned 15 other planes since 
then, plus flying for the Royal Air Force 
Transport Command and the Rubber 
Development Corporation, an R.F.C. sub- 
sidiary, during World War II. 


How Case Was Sold 


After the war Cooley became active in 
the Flying Farmers and Ranchers of 
Texas; set up an insurance program for 
them. This led to a friendship with 
Thomas L. Moran, a Flying Farmers 
director. Moran and Mellen were active 
in a number of joint business ventures 
and the former became a stockholder in 
Ambrosia Minerals, Inc. when it was 
formed in 1955. After Moran had men- 
tioned the new company to Cooley the 
latter brought up the question of insur- 
ance. Moran arranged for Cooley to 
meet Mellen who also was a war pilot 
in U. S. Army Air Corps. So Cooley 


AN 





flew his 4-passenger plane from Amarillo 
to Albuquerque, met Mellen, flew back 
to Amarillo, spent a week analyzing 
the corporation’s insurance needs, tax 
liability and estimated death costs on 
Mellen’s personal estate. He returned to 
Albuquerque with some specific recom- 
mendations and the business was closed. 
The distance from Amarillo to Albuquer- 
que is 270 miles. 
Insurance and War Experience 


Cooley has been Amarillo, Tex. general 









Ralph Cooley presents $1,000,000 policy to 
G. A. Mellen nine days after initial inter- 


view. 


agent for General American Life for 
seven years. From 1923 to early 1950, he 
had his own agency in Ponca City, Okla. 
He left that under a manager for a 4- 
year period during World War II to fly 
for first the RAF Ferry Command, and 
then the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion, and RFC subsidiary, as manager of 
Aviation Operations in Manoas, Brazil. 
Cooley is a past president of the Ponca 
City chapter of the NALU. His son, 
Max L. Cooley, is a partner with his 
father in the Amarillo agency. 


Helping Public Understand 


(Continued from Page 71) 


such matters as inflation, sound mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, the encour- 
agement of thrift, the need for economy 
at all levels of government, and the 
process of capital formation, 

Release of “Money Matters” to the 
press is regularly accorded widespread 
news and editorial recognition, and its 
influence extends additionally to business 
and government circles. The role of life 
insurance in the company and as the 
most widely used form of thrift gives 
it a natural place in the editorial formula 
governing the contents of the bulletin, 


The Bulletin “Family Economist” 


The Institute’s third clip-sheet, dis- 
tributed to the women’s page editors of 
the country, is the “Family Economist,” 
designed to meet the growing interest of 
women’s page readers in other areas 
than food, fashions and beauty care. 
This bulletin, prepared and edited in 
close cooperation with the women’s di- 
vision of Institute, has been particu- 
larly useful in demonstrating the interest 
of the life insurance business in all that 
affects the family and in building life 
insurance into the context of family 
living. The Press Bureau tries to main- 
tain a balance between the stories deal- 
ing directly with life insurance and its 
uses and other areas of women’s or fam- 
ily interests, such as the education of 
children, family money management and 
the broadening opportunities for women 
who work. 

The service responsibility of the Press 
Bureau extends beyond the newspapers 
to the magazine field as well as other 
channels of communication with the 
public. For radio, for example, the Bu- 
reau prepares and distributes monthly 
scripts designed for use by women com- 
mentators and radio farm directors of 
the country. And rarely a week goes by 
but what some member of the Institute 








in the field. 


needs. 


consin, 





Service Is The Key 


reason that Federal Life is a growing Company. 


Federal Life firmly believes that service is the key to a good insurance company, and it is the 
SERVICE to our agents — competitive Life and A & H policies, liberal financing plans, and aid 
SERVICE to our policyholders and beneficiaries by promptly and courteously taking care of their 


SERVICE to you— by giving you wide open opportunities to grow with a growing Company. 


If interested in the states below, write Emery A. Huff, Agency Vice President. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 N. CICERO AVENUE, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


Licensed in: California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 


souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas and Wis- 
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staff is in consultation with a maga- 
zine editor or feature writer regarding 
some projected story, either supplying 
information or checking an idea. 

With respect to the magazine field the 
policy of the Press Bureau is to work 
with free-lance writer or writers as- 
signed by the editors in helping them 
to shape their material and point up the 
stories on which they are working. Arti- 
cles are rarely written by the Press Bu- 
reau staff and then only at an editor’s 
request. The aim of the Bureau is to 
serve the writers, not compete with 
them. 








Richard F. Griffen 


Mr. Griffen became head of the Press 
Bureau of the Institute of Life Insurance 
on October 1, 1942, during the period 
when the Bureau was housed at the J. 
Walter Thompson Co. He continued in 
that capacity until January 1, 1954, when 
the Bureau was merged with the Press 
Division and he was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Institute. Since then he has 
counted supervision of the operations of 
the Press Bureau among his responsi- 
bilities. Prior to becoming associated 
with the work of the Institute he had 
had extensive experience in financial 
and business reporting and in financial 
public relations and advertising. 








Looking back over the years, three 
articles in particular stand out. 

\n article in “Better Homes and Gar- 
dens” provided an answer to the ques- 
tion of how much life insurance should a 
man own in terms of dollars and cents. 
The answer was four to five times his 
annual income. 

An article in “Colliers” pictured the 
broad role of life insurance funds in 
supplying capital needed by homeowners 
and for the growth of the economy. 

An article written by the Director of 
the Press Bureau a couple of vears ago 
on order from the editor of the “ILO 
Journal,” spelling out the contribution 
of life insurance to Social Security in 
this country; that is, the security provi- 
sion available to the people of the 
United States. European actuaries, 
raised in the traditions of Social Insur- 
ance, have said that this article, pub- 
lished in three languages, gave them an 
entirely new concept of the extent and 
service of voluntary insurance in the 
United States. 


Making Scientific Material Comprehen- 
sible to Public 


Two of the toughest assignments faced 
by the Press Bureau to date—because 
they involved the complicated mathe- 
matics of the business—were publicizing 
the change-over to use of the Guertin 
Mortality Tables and the proposals of 
the business for amending Section 213 
(expense provision) of the New York 
State Insurance Law. 

From the standpoint of their public 
relations impact, three “News Data” 
stories are perhaps worth citing. 

There was the story on the successful 
rehabilitation and resale to farm owners 
and operators of the farm properties 
foreclosed during the’30’s. The aim here 
was to substitute a record of construc- 
tive action for any unfavorable impres- 
sion that might have carried over from 
the depression years. 

Also, was the story on liberalization 
of aviation underwriting to demonstrate 
that the life companies are in step with 
the improved safety of commercial avia- 
tion. A syndicated editorial in the 
smaller newspapers had suggested that 
the life companies, still living in horse- 
and-buggy days, might exercise a re- 
straining influence on the post-war de- 
velopment of aviation, 

And the story blueprinting the growth 
and extent of coverage of insured pen- 
sion plans. This brought out the active 
Participation of the life companies in an 
area much under public discussion—an 
area in which few figures were available 
but in which chief credit for leading 





Imperial Potentate Of Shrine 


Is An Agency Manager 


of el hajj Court #2 and Past National 
Emir; member of the Cabiri; 
Quentin Conclave #75 Red Cross 
Constantine and Honorary Member of 


Imperial Potentate of the North Amer- 
ican Shrine, an office that it takes many 
years and a vast amount of service to 
the Shrine to attain, is Thomas W. 
Melham, an agency manager in New 
York City for The Prudential. 





THOMAS W. MELHAM 


Mr. Melham graduated from Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1923 with a B.A. 
in commerce and business administration 
after which he joined the National Cash 
Register Co. an organization noted at 
the time for developing selling talent. 
He was a natural salesman. Later be- 
coming attracted to life insurance, he 
returned to Wisconsin and served in 
the field as special agent, broker, gen- 
eral agent and manager. 

He was one of the first in Wisconsin 
to receive the designation of Chartered 
Life Underwriter, was president of his 
local chapter of CLU and active in the 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion. 

In 1937 he joined The Prudential in 
Milwaukee and in 1952 accepted an offer 
to manage The Prudential agency at 
161 William Street, New York. 

Mr. Melham’s Masonic record is filled 
with years of devotion. He was raised 
from Silver Spring Lodge +37 F& A.M. 
in 1928, elected Worshipful Master in 
1952. He is a member of Kenwood Chap- 
ter +90 RAM; Ivanhoe Commandery 
#24, Wisconsin Valley Scottish Rite, 
holding several offices and as a degree 
participant. 

He joined Tripoli Temple in 1930, 
served on the Divan, the Ritualistic 
Divan and a one-time Chanter. He was 
elected Potentate in 1943; a member and 
Past Director of R.O.J., Court #101; 





the development had accrued to the 
banks. 
Sums Up Objectives 


The Institute has two objectives: the 
creation of a better public understanding 
and appreciation of life insurance and 
the reporting of public attitudes to the 
companies so that they can do a better 
job. The Press Bureau aids and abets 
both. Through its contacts with news- 
men, editors and other writers, the Bu- 
reau’s staff is made aware of much of 
what the public is thinking. And through 
the information it disseminates, its con- 
stant striving to broaden the scope and 
sharpen the details of the material it 
sends out, the Bureau contributes much 
to building a favorable climate of pub- 
lic understanding for the operations of 
the companies and their agents—in 
short, for the life insurance business. 


the National Sojourners. 


It was in 1948 that Mr. Melham was 
elected Imperial Outer Guard, becoming 
the first Wisconsin Shriner to be 


of St. 


honored. He helped organize the Great 
Lakes Shrine Association, currently the 
largest in Shrine membership. Refusing 
any office therein, he was elected its 
Honorary President. He was elected into 
the Wausauken Indians of Zor Temple, 
being designated “Chief Badger.” 

Upon his transfer to New York, the 
Melhams currently reside at Hickory 
Hill, near Northport, Long Island, 
amidst some 60 acres of azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons and other nursery varieties in- 
digenous to that area. With them are 
two sons, John II and Thomas, Jr. A 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Lou Jaeger, lives 
in Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





RATES GOT YOU PUNCHY? 








Bankers National Life 










OPLEPS (_/ 


has the prescription! 


NO REDUCTION IN COMMISSION 


BECAUSE OF REDUCED RATE! 


Cure your rate headaches 
with a Select Risk Ordinary 
Life designed for your select 
clients. 

Complete the coupon below 
and get your all-in-one pre- 
sentation...includes rates, 
values and sales track. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE: 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 













HenrRY LEVINE AGENCY 


General Agents 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 9-4214 








ya (i... fe 
oO My torch s i le tte —_Jnsurance PSuStnvesS 
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Dear Friend: 


It is not by chance that I have done the unusual with every Company I have 
been with. It is because of you. I have a responsibility to those who have made 
it possible for me to rank amongst the leading agencies in the life insurance 
business. 

I am mighty happy to be able to write you at this time that my selection 
of the Eastern was motivated by the fact that it is a "Broker's Company". Our 
new plans, new ideas, liberal, flexible protection, will be reflected in the _ 
outstanding job we are prepared to do for you. 


There has never been a time when my agency was better qualified than 
it is to-day to justify the confidence placed in it, both by our agents and the 
agents of other companies, who entrust their surplus business to us. There must 
be a reason why $3,895,440. of business can be paid for in the first 4 months with 
the Eastern Life Insurance Co. It is because I finally have the unbeatable 
combination of Home Office co-operation and the material to meet every 
competition. 


The Eastern's wonderful new policy—the EXECUTIVE PREFERRED, is among 
the first of a series of new plans and ideas in the Eastern's New Look. 











For Example: 


1. This policy provides insurance with a level 
premium for the first 15 years— thereafter the 
premium is reduced 10%. 

2. The cash value commencing with the lst year is 
the FULL RESERVE-NO SURRENDER CHARGE-approxi- 
mately 80% of the premium at most ages. The cash 
values thereafter are likewise very high. 





5. A SUPPLEMENTARY CONTRACT may be issued with the 

basic insurance. This supplementary contract ; 
increases from $100. the first year to $2000. i 
the 20th year. The supplementary contract also 9 
contains very high cash values. A sufficient . 
amount may be purchased to equalize the cash : 

value of the basic policy. 
TI 
We are as near to you as your telephone. Pick it up and call us now. u 
th 
Sincerely yours, ve 
. pr 


General Agent. 








SEE FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT OF EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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AN 


EXTRAORDINARY EASTERN LIFE FIRST 

















THE 











EXECUTIVE PREFERRED 


POLICY! 











A GREAT NEW and EXCITING 
LIFE INSURANCE VALUE FOR YOUR PROSPECTS 


A GREAT NEW and EXCITING 
PROFIT OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU! 












QUESTION: 


ANSWER: 
MAXIMUM PROTECTION AT LOW COST! 


EASTERN LIFE’S | EXECUTIVE PREFERRED 


POLICY IS 


TAILOR-MADE 


FOR BUSINESS MEN, EXECUTIVES, PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYERS, PARTNERSHIPS! ... 


.. and IN FACT, any and all of your prospects, seeking 
the most coverage at very low cash outlay per year, will 








give you a welcome audience when you present the facts 
of this rare insurance value. This is the type of policy 
that should enable you to sell, on the average, from 
$50,000 to $100,000 per sale. 


Think what this means to you in commission! 


Under the terms of Eastern’s Executive Preferred Policy, 
the insured may borrow up to 95% of the first year's 
very high cash value immediately. This means that your 
prospect can get high-dollar protection with little outlay 
of cash. 


A supplemental rider may be added providing additional 





with the increasing need to get More-for-the-Dollar 
WHAT DO COST-CONSCIOUS PROSPECTS SEEK? 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF LFP (LIBERAL, FLEXIBLE, PROTECTION) By 




































ILLUSTRATION ma 













; Payment js | 
ca is 
pei difference between cash a “ $100,000 Ba e AGE 35 
UM is advanced by employer © and Rider es . Sic Policy 

@ Employer i tional mAh included to ; 

jae es hace ee amount to be ad $1,925 lowe fen term eneiae re 

° a r 
Policy at any time. year, St year to $38,500 in the 
Annual Pre 







MEN $2,263 


208 


insurance which increases each year approximately in pro- 
portion to the increase in the cash or loan value of the 
policy during the first 20 years. In other words, in event 


of death within 20 years, the rider will repay the loans CASH REQUIRED 









and the death benefit will be at least the face amount $1,836 $635 
of the policy. 2 plus int 
P y 1,909 560 Crest 
Examine this wonderful opportunity to write a large vol- 10 1,944 plus interest 
ume of new business fast with prospects who want high 15 Le 527 plus interest 
ity! , 66 
coverage. What an opportunity! 20 ape 605 plus Rieiaas 






904 : 
And for YOU Plus interest 





ten percent renewal commissions for nine years after the 


first year commission. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 






HOME OFFICE: 





LOUIS LIPSKY PRESIDENT MURRAY APRIL _ bDIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
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Kapner’s Civic Activities 





ARTHUR R. KAPNER 


Arthur R. Kapner, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Albany, who paid for a million 
in that company last year, is one of 
the most civic-minded agents in the New 
York State capital. He has been chair- 
man of Albany Community Chest, com- 
mercial division; and captain of its spe- 
cial gifts team; and also chairman of 
Chamber of Commerce civic affairs 
committee, and was president of New 
York State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is on executive board of 
Travelers Aid Society and was its vice 
president in 1954. Another of his board 
memberships is Albany Convention Bu- 
reau. He was elected vice president of 
the Colonie Country Club in 1956 and is 
also a member of the Contact Club of 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1950 he was 
president of Albany Association of Life 
Underwriters. He belongs to Masons 
and B’nai B'rith. 

Mr. Kapner is a graduate of Albany 
High School and of Albany Business 
College. After working as a private sec- 
retary he entered life insurance although 
he had not previously done any selling. 
He joined Connecticut Mutual in Jan- 
uary, 1938, and at the end of 1956 had 
approximately $6,000,000 of business in 
force with the company. 


Circus And Football Experience 
Helped Me Understand People 


By W. S. Ketty 
Agency Manager, Woodmen Accident & Life, Minneapolis 


After many years of life with various 
circuses, large and small, (and it was an 
experience hard to duplicate,) also as a 
football player and coach I went into 
the insurance field. My experiences be- 
fore I entered the insurance business 
have furnished me a knowledge of hu- 
man nature and how to overcome diffi- 
culties which have helped me a lot as an 
insurance man and made me feel happy 
in the work which enables an insurance 
field man to do so much in helping peo- 
ple make living more secure My terri- 
tory is northern Minnesota. 

I was born in South Omaha, Neb. The 
circuses with which I traveled included 








. $400). 








HOME OFFICE ° 


Life Underwriters Place 
DISABILITY 


in the 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
AND LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Because 


It is Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable to age 65 (women to age 60) and 
Incontestable after 2 years as to statements made in application and as to physical 
condition at time of issuance. 


It has Guaranteed level premiums for the life of the contract. 


It is available in flexible units of $10.00 monthly. (Minimum $50, Maximum 


It pays after 7, 14, 30 or 90 days of total disability from sickness, and from first 
day of accident (optional) depending on policy form selected. 


It provides waiver of premium after 90 days of continuous total disability, during 
indemnity paying period. 


It provides a grace period of 31 days. 
Additional Hospital and Nurse coverage available (optional). 
It entails vested commissions under a contract direct with the company. 


The Company has an excellent reputation for prompt, friendly claim service. 


Your inquiries are most welcome 


* * * 


INCOME 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























Yankee Robinson, Hagenbeck Wallace, 
Campbell Brothers, Howes Great Lon- 


don, Wheeler Brothers and _ Robbins 
Brothers. I was really raised in a circus 


sees: . 
a ‘ K er 


W. 5S. KELLY 


atmosphere as my father was known as 
Cookhouse Kelly, “The Circus Steward.” 
He fed as many people as 1,500 three 
times a day. Every day he moved his 
dining room and kitchen. During those 
years I worked largely as a waiter and 
also sold tickets for reserved seats for 
the Big Show. 

Paid Way Through University of lowa 


The last three years of that traveling 
life were spent with Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
shows. At one time or another, I| played 
every male part other than that of 
Uncle Tom. Also, I bought the food, 
drove the passenger bus overland, 
“played” in the band. Only eight men of 
the 16 in the parade could really play 
an instrument. My horn was a peck horn 
and | hummed through it during many 
marches. 

The money earned and saved from 
this show work helped pay my way 
through the University of Iowa. It was 
my privilege to play on the University 
of lowa football teams for three years. 
Two of my team mates were All Amer- 
icans Aubrey Devine and Gordon Locke. 
I played quarterback in a backfield that 
had two All American quarterbacks, but 
I was not one of them. It was also my 
good luck to be a member of the Iowa 
University coaching staff for two years. 
The team had great luck in those years 
as it did not lose a game. Our head coach 
was Howard Jones. He took five teams 
into the Rose Bowl games while he was 
the Southern California coach and won 
all five of them, 

My next ten years were spent in high 
school coaching at Burlington and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, high schools. We had one 
string of 28 football games at Cedar 
Rapids without a defeat. During those 
years we played high school teams from 
ten different states. 

Leaving the coaching business for 
insurance work was my best stroke of 
good tuck I spent ten years with the 
Iowa Mutual of Cedar Rapids and then 
joined Woodmen Accident and Life. 

I have completed my 12th year with 
this company. The business has been 
very good to me and my years with the 
Woodmen have been most enjoyable. 
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THE COMBINATION 
TO SUCCESS... 














The insurance underwriter who has the initials C. L. U. 
after his name has “‘insured’’ his way to success. 











Sparking him are the qualities of desire and initiative... 
the desire to succeed and move ahead . . . the initiative to 
seize the opportunities and training that make it possible. 
In back of him are the knowledge and experience he 
displays in coping with the problems of life-underwriting 
in the face of constantly changing social and economic 
conditions in our complex modern world. 


The result is two important kinds of confidence... 
his confidence in himself and his abilities . . . the confidence 
of his clients in the completeness and quality of his service. 






stands The 


hin dlieeade. Truly, this is a combination that leads to success. 


We are proud of the 142 members of our organization 
who have earned the important C. L. U. designation. 


THE PENN MuTuAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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= A Home Greater Reward 
Than Band Leader Applause 


Music as a profession doesn’t mix with tured trumpeter with a famous “name while poking around in a closet at home. 































marriage—but a career in life insurance, band” and who is now a successful rep- A family friend, hearing him tooting the 
a home and family, and music for relax- resentative of the Colonial Life. instrument, recognized potential talent 
ation add up to an unbeatable combina- Born in Orange, N. J., 33 years ago, and began giving him lessons. By the 
tion. This theory is advanced by Buddy Buddy's musical career began at the time he was 12 he was playing with the 
Iannone, who for seven years was fea- age of seven when he found a cornet local Scout Band, and while a teen-ager 





What’s New at 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 




















Our Family Term Rider 


NOW PROVIDES 


$5 O 4 O O O Protection for the Wife 


(but not exceeding one half of the amount insured on the husband by 
the basic policy) PLUS insurance on the children: $1000 or $500 on 
each child. 

“New arrivals” are automatically insured, 15 days after date of birth, 
with no increase in premium. 


FULL CONVERSION PRIVILEGES PREMIUM WAIVED on ISSUED AT WIFE’S AGE 
At age 20, children’s insurance Family Coverage in event 18-60 in level amounts. 
can be converted to 5 times of primary insured’s death. Choice of 2 plans. 
initial amount. 





(Family Term Rider is available in most states in which the company operates.) 
4 Another 
| : HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
cml — ne for the 











<==) Whole Life 
REDUCING PREMIUM POLICY 


during its first 2 years this policy had an 
AVERAGE SIZE SALE OF............. $21,062.00 
and total volume of................ $69,377,358.00 


Not 1, but 2 Guaranteed Reductions in Premiums are afforded by this best-selling 
policy. 10% reduction at end of first 10 years. A second reduction of 10% at end 
of 20 years. OR 

if the policyholder prefers, he may continue the original premium and secure a 
fully-paid Whole Life Policy for the original amount. 


Yes, we'll consider sub-standard issues up to 1,000% Mortality, and guaranteed 
premium reductions (if elected) apply also to class sub-standard extra premiums. 
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Our 2nd fa, Contury 


‘THE Mant TTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE, COMPANY 


of New York, 
HoME OFFICE; 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 














formed his own 14 piece musical organ- 
ization which played many New Jersey 
night spots. 

While serving with the armed forces 
Buddy played with the traveling Air 
Force Band, which made personal and 
radio appearances all over the country 
selling war bonds. He “sat in” with 





BUDDY IANNONE 


such name bands as Les Brown, Harry 
James and Jimmy Dorsey. 


Played in Charlie Spivak’s Band 


During a session at an Air Force Base 
in Florida he met a friend who later 
introduced him to Charlie Spivak, famed 
band leader and trumpeter, who asked 
Buddy to “sit in” with his band. When 
he heard the soft vibrating music from 
Buddy’s trumpet, he told the musician to 
contact him after his discharge from 
service. 

He did that in 1946. Known profes- 
sionally as Buddy Yannon, he joined the 
Spivak Orchestra in Cincinnati, and was 
a featured musician with them until 1952. 
During his stay with Spivak he did 
radio, movie, and TV work, including 
the “Cavalcade of Bands,” and was voted 
the number seven trumpet player in the 
country by “Downbeat.” 

On a visit home Buddy met a local 
girl, Helen Maffei, whom he married in 
1952. Deciding that marriage and travel- 
ing around the country didn’t mix, 
he left Spivak and started to form his 
own band at home. 


Joins Colonial Life 


But with the arrival of a baby girl in 
the Iannone home, Buddy realized that 
a more solid and secure career was the 
order of the day. He had grown up in 
a family that strongly believed in life in- 
surance, and had a cousin who is a 
leading insurance agent. On the sugges- 
tion of his family and friends, Buddy 
contacted the Colonial Life and in Janu- 
ary, 1955, became an agent in their New- 
ark branch office. In his first seven 
months with Colonial he qualified for the 
leaders’ convention, and has consistently 
been a top producer, achieving member- 
ship in the company’s honor clubs. 

An early experience in his insurance 
career has convinced him of the impor- 
tance of family income policies. Shortly 
after he began working for Colonial. 
Buddy interviewed a close friend—37 
years old, married, with two children— 
who did not believe in life insurance. 
Buddy persisted in his efforts to con- 
vince his friend that a family income 
policy was a wise investment—and he 
finally made the sale. Less than three 
months later the man died as a result of 
a heart attack. 

When Buddy was able to deliver a 
Colonial check for $29,000 to his friend’s 
widow—money which enabled this family 
to face the future without fear—he ex- 
perienced a feeling of greater reward 
and satisfaction than he ever received 
on the bandstand from the applause of 
appreciative audiences from coast to 
coast, 
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First home office of 
the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company 
of Iowa in what was 
known as the Sherman 
Block, Third and Court 
Avenue, Des Moines. 


CONSISTENT PROGRESS 


--.Fourscore Years and Ten : 





a 


A™ pioneer, the Equitable Life of Iowa 
opened its offices in 1867 — when the 
horse and buggy was a common sight. 


It was Iowa’s first life insurance company 
and its aims were high — to serve faithfully 
the people of the midwest prairies. The found- 
ers were determined to have a strong, stable 
life insurance company. So they acted con- 

servatively. They invested wisely. 

They proceeded carefully — but 

fi always moved forward through 
good times and bad. 





Our 0 Mnnivewary Year 


The high aims of the founders have never 
changed, and today the company continues 
its forward progress with vigor, strength and 
stability. There is now over $1% billion of 
life insurance in force, and the company 
serves the life insurance needs of more than 
300,000 policyholders in every state in the 
union and in many foreign lands. 


To qualified life insurance underwriters, 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa 
continues to offer unlimited opportunities for 
growth and consistent progress. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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Geo. B. Buck’s Office Actuary For 
600 Established Retirement Plans 


George B. Buck, a Fellow of Society of 
Actuaries and of Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, and a member of the bar of 
District of Columbia, has specialized 
exclusively in the establishment and 
operation of sound retirement systems 
for more than 40 years. He maintains a 
consulting office in which are associated 
several actuaries who are members of 
Society of Actuaries, Conference of Ac- 
tuaries in Public Practice and Casualty 
Actuarial Society. Today his office, which 
is in New York City, acts as actuary tor 
more than 600 established retirement 
plans for both public and private organi- 
zations. 

In 1914 Mr. Buck was employed as 
actuary of the commission which reor- 
ganized and established on_a sound ac- 
tuarial basis the New York City Teachers 
Retirement Fund. 

This reorganized fund was the first 
one in the country to place both the 
members’ contributions and the Govern- 
ment’s contributions on an_ actuarial 
reserve basis, and now has over 38,000 


active members with over $565,000,000 
invested funds. 

He was employed to draft the bill and 
to perform the necessary actuarial work 
incident to creating the Pennsylvania 
School Employes’ Retirement System. 
This system, which was established in 
1919, was the first state teachers’ retire- 
ment plan to be established on a_ full 
reserve basis. It has more than 85,000 
members today with assets in excess of 
$1,200,000,000 and is one of the leading 
state wide retirement systems for teach- 
ers in the country. 

Since 1920, he has been a member of 
the board of actuaries of United States 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, which covers all of the civil serv- 
ice and postal employes of the Federal 
Government. He is also a member of the 
Actuarial Advisory Committee under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. He was a 
member of the international committee 
of actuaries appointed to develop the 
pension fund for the United Nations and 
its affiliated agencies and is now the con- 





Volpe Photographers 
B. BUCK 


GEORGE 


sulting actuary of that fund. ; 
Mr. Buck and representatives of his 
office participated in the first negotia- 
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YOU... 
Can get FURTHER FASTER 
With MONARCH 


to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable Health and 
Accident Insurance, and Hospital, Surgical and Major Medical. 


TRAINING — to sell all forms of Participating Life Insurance — in individual 
programming, Business Insurance, estate and tax planning. 


TRAINING — to sell Group Health and Accident, Group Life, and Salary 


Continuance Plans. 


TRAINING — to advance into management positions — Field Supervisor, 
General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and company supported — and 
all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospitalization benefits for a// salesmen. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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tions for pensions in such industries as 
the automotive, steel, railroad, rubber 
and glass and his office now represents 
many clients in these as well as other 
industries. 


Social Security — Lloyd 


(Continued from Page 18) 





death, a paid up retirement policy suf- 
ficient to provide his widow a life in- 
come of $81.40 a month beginning at 
age 62. 

Anyone in the life insurance business 
knows the value of these benefits be- 
cause it is in our business that such 
incomes are produced and sold on a 
competitive dollar basis. We know that 
they are too valuable to be lost because 
they may be insufficient — and that is 
what frequently happens when Social 
Security benefits are not fortified by 
additional unearned income. Likewise, 
they are suspended when employment 
restrictions are violated. It is vitally 
important, therefore, to provide sufficient 
income in addition to Social Security 
to make sure that the Social Security 
benefits, earned through years of tax- 
paying, never need be forfeited. 


A Peculiarity About Income 

Here’s an important peculiarity about 
income. If a youngster wants 50% more 
spending money, he somehow has to 
increase his income by 50%. But an adult 
has to figure differently. It takes a big 
slice of his income just to exist in good 
health. His comforts and luxuries come 
from what he earns in addition to the 
requirements for a bare living. For ex- 
ample, suppose an individual with an 
income of $110 a month has found that 
$100 is his actual, bare cost of subsis- 
tence, leaving $10 to spend for some- 
thing better. If he can increase his 
income another $10 per month (less than 
10% of the total) he will increase his 
margin for comfort and luxuries by 
100%. : 

Let’s take another look at the man 
who earns $350 a month or more, and 
who has a wife and two children, ages 
two and four. If something happens to 
him, and Social Security is the only 
source of income, the family income will 
be immediately cut to about half ($200 
a month is the maximum for one fam- 
ily). One-half of the accustomed income 
means short rations for three-fourths 
of the family. Then, when the older 
child becomes 18, Social Security will 
be cut to $162.80 a month — to be fol- 
lowed by nothing when the younger 
child becomes 18. That “nothing” con- 
tinues until the mother reaches age 62. 


Genteel Poverty With SS Alone, or 
Comfortable Living Through Life 
Insurance Also 


Chances are, however, that our friend 
won’t die while the children are young. 
In fact, the averages show him living to 
collect Social Security retirement bene- 
fits. In this case, the maximum for 
both himself and his wife is $162.80 — 
and his wife would have to wait until her 
65th birthday in order to obtain a full 
share of this total. To a coupie accus- 
tomed to receiving a month or 
more, this represents a painful cut in 
income. Only life insurance can guar- 
antee the dollars which can make the 
difference between genteel poverty with 
Social Security and the comfortable liv- 
ing every man wants for his family. 

A study of the President’s Economic 
Report indicates 75.8% of the nation’s 
personal income total goes to pay wages 
and salaries to working people. Busi- 
ness proprietors, farmers, and_profes- 
sional people — traditionally top buyers 
of life insurance — show a sharp shrink- 
age in their share of total income. So it 
is the wage earner of the country who 
constitutes the biggest market for life 
insurance. 

Social Security forces a skeletonized 
version of income programming upon 
the wage earner. Life insurance, alone of 
all the financial devices available to him, 
offers a reasonable, practical, and guar- 
anteed means of breathing life and at- 
tractiveness into the schedule of benefits 
which he hopes to claim in exchange for 
his years of tax paying. 
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Security. _ 


...is as straightforward as a great metro- 
politan boulevard for the millions of North 
Americans who paved the way with life 
insurance. 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
is a landmark on the road to security. Today, 
with $7 billion insurance in force, the Sun Life 





is the largest Canadian life company and one 
of the leading international life insurance 
companies in the world. 


The company serves the holders of two 
million policies and group certificates from 
coast to coast in North America and in 
twenty-five other countries. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 
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Should Be No Confusion In 
Business Insurance Market 


But Primary Purpose For Buying Such 
Coverage Can Be Protected Only If 
Agent Keeps On Right Track 


By Davip B. FLlugcEtmMan, CLU 
General Agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, New York City 


In my opinion, the market for sales of 
partnership, stock liquidation and stock 
redemption insurance will grow greatly 
within the near future. Since the market 
for the sale of Ordinary insurance is 
rapidly depreciating as a result of the 
tremendous expansion of Group cover- 
ages, it becomes increasingly important 
for the producer of life insurance to be 
familiar with the field of business life 
insurance, else he will ultimately find 
himself with little or no market for 
individual sales. 

Even a cursory study of the problem 
indicates that there is no solution other 
than through the medium of life insur- 
ance. The track is a very easy one on 
which to run, and this approach has been 
used by many before me, yet the sale is 
an exceedingly simple one if the discus- 
sion is confined to three basic questions. 


Following Up Answers to Three 
Basic Questions 


The first question, of course, is the 
one whereby the agent asks the pros- 
pect whether he would like to own the 
business outright in the event his busi- 
ness associate dies. The answer to this 
question is usually “Yes.” 

The second question relates itself to a 
proper evaluation of the business inter- 
est, going into as many ramifications as 
desired by a combination of book value, 
capitalization of earnings and goodwill. 
Eventually, a figure is arrived at which 
is satisfactory to all parties, and we will 
assume that the prospect’s business in- 
terest is worth $100,000. 

The key question is number 3, where 
the agent merely asks whether or not 
the prospect has $100,000. The answer is 
invariably “No,” and this leads directly 
to the sale whereby it is demonstrated 
that the miracle of life insurance is the 
only means, yet devised, where the same 
action (the death of a stockholder) that 
causes the need for the $100,000 is the 
very act that creates the $100,000 through 
the maturity of the policy as a death 
claim. All of this seems elementary, but 
that is actually all there is to the sale 
of business life insurance. 


Criticizes Handling of Casale, Prunier, 
Sanders Litigation 


The matter has been complicated re- 
cently by a series of decisions that seem 
to cast some doubt on the validity of life 
insurance to solve the problems. A per- 
usal of the Casale, Prunier, Sanders and 
other decisions indicates to me that. in 
every instance, the matter was handled 
badly, so it is not at all surprising that 


the decisions seem unfavorable. It is 
obvious to me that no life underwriter, 
with any experience in the field of busi- 
ness life insurance, would have permitted 
these cases to be written in such man- 
ner that they ultimately landed in the 
courts. The Casale case is primarily one 
of alter ego with which we have all been 
familiar for many years. The other cases 
all contained serious mistakes in the 
setup, whereby a corporation owns a 
policy with a stockholder retaining the 
right to change the beneficiary, and 
other errors of a similar nature. If the 
cases had been written correctly in the 
first place, the decisions never would 
have had to be made, and the average 
life underwriter would not be in his 
present state of confusion. 





DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN 


Logical View of Stock Redemption 


Let us look at the matter logically, and 
determine the purpose involved in a stock 
redemption matter. The primary purpose 
is to have executed a sound agreement of 
an ari’s-length nature, whereby a will- 
ing seller is disposing of property to a 
willing buyer at a fair and proper value. 
Nothing else is necessary, and no insur- 
ance would be needed, were it not for 
the third question in the presentation, 
whereby it is ascertained whether the 
buyer has sufficient cash to carry out the 
transaction. If the cash is not available, 
then insurance is purchased to provide 
the cash, and serves a sound economic 
purpose. 

The crux of the situation is that the 
insurance is issued as key man insurance, 
in order to reimburse the corporation 
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Three-Quarters Century 
of Guardianship 
‘The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 


One of America’s Most Progressive Mutual Organizations 
Home Office: Baltimore 1, Md. 
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for the loss of a valuable key man. It 
has been demonstrated in many instances 
(viz. Emeloid case) that insurance on the 
lives of the key stockholders serves a 
sound corporate purpose. If it cannot 
be demonstrated that the stockholders 
are key persons, there normally should 
not be any valid reason for executing a 
buy-and-sell agreement. 

The basic reason for the agreement is 
for one capable stockholder to buy out 
the interest of another capable and 
valuable stockholder and presumably 
run the business as heretofore, and keep 
the profits for himself. The estate of the 
deceased receives the money and keeps 
the widow from meddling in business 
affairs which are not properly her con- 
cern. There is no reason why stock 
liquidation agreements should mention 








David B. Fluegelman 


Mr. Fluegelman, who is a life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, has 
held some of the most responsible posi- 
tions in the agency field. Three industry 
associations of which he ‘has been pres- 
ident are National Association of Life 
Underwriters, New York State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York. He is a faculty member of 
CLU Institute at University of Con- 
necticut and a member of New York 
State Advisory Board on Life Insurance 
Examinations. He became a CLU in 
1935. Recently Mr. Fluegelman was 
made honorary delegate of the New 
York State Association and in 1955 and 
last year he received Connecticut 
Mutual’s award in recognition of an 
outstanding record in organization 
development. 





the insurance, and also, there is no rea- 
son why the insurance should exactly 
correspond to the amount mentioned in 
the agreement. As a matter of fact, the 
underwriter is derelict in his duties if 
he does not provide additional insurance 
to reimburse the corporation for the loss 
of one of its most valuable assets, the 
ability of the deceased to continue to 
make profits for the corporation. Con- 
sequently, in every instance, there should 
be considerably more insurance than is 
necessary to fulfill the terms of the buy- 
and-sell agreement. 


From Corporation’s Viewpoint 


From the point of view of the corpor- 
ation, it merely receives money upon 
the death of a key man. The fact that 
an agreement is in force whereby the 
corporation has obligated itself to buy 
the stock of the deceased, is merely 
coincidental, It is most fortuitous that 
the corporation receives money from an 
insurance company at the very time it 
requires money to fulfill an obligation, 
but there is no reason to tie the two 
together and cause the matter to come 
into the courts. 

In states like New York, the law pro- 
vides that a corporation may not buy 
its stock except out of surplus, so that 
there is not necessarily an assurance that 
the corporation will be able to fulfill its 
agreement. This doesn’t obviate the ne- 
cessity or desirability of life insurance 
payable to the corporation upon the loss 
of a key stockholder. The insurance 
money itself may create a surplus that 
will enable the corporation to fulfill its 
agreement, but that also is coincidental. 


Sums Up 


To conclude, and possibly to over- 
simplify a complicated subject, it is ap- 
parent that if we stay on the right 
track, there should not be too much 
difficulty in business life insurance cases. 
Be sure to remember that, in business 
as well as personal insurance, the policy 
is intended to reimburse someone for 
suffering an economic loss. If it can be 
established that an economic loss is cre- 
ated by the death of anyone, and that 
the proceeds go to the party suffering 
the economic loss, it seems obvious that 
a sound business purpose has been ful- 
filled by all parties concerned. 
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Accountant Aids Donati 
Sell Partnership Case 
















ALFRED V. DONATI 


Alfred V. Donati joined the Mission 
district of John Hancock in San Fran- 
cisco (Robert A. Grimes manager) in 1953 
after working for three years as a drug 
clerk and a decade as a maintenance 
machinist. There was war experience, 
too. He has qualified for his company’s 
Leaders Club in five consecutive years 
and wrote about $600,000 of life insurance 
the first seven months of this year. A 
Mason, he belongs to a number of civic 
and neighborhood organizations. 

Mr. Donati’s most interesting case re- 
sulted from acquaintance with two broth- 
ers, partners in a business concern made 
when he was a member of a crew of 
workers who installed machinery in their 
plant. 

After entering the life insurance field 
he sold one partner insurance on life 
of a son. Then, he broached the subject 
of partnership insurance which appealed 
to this partner who said, however, his 
brother would not be interested. During 
the interview the agent obtained names 
of firm’s accountant and counsel as well 
as other facts. Donati knew the account- 
ant. He decided to approach the unen- 
thusiastic partner through the account- 
ant. There was a conference at which 
$150,000 of insurance was bought—on 
each life a Preferred Risk Whole Life 
policy for $75,000. 


When Risk Reaches H. 0. 


(Continued from Page 50) 


and investment commitments. One an- 
swer is of course reinsurance. That in 
turn raises the question of costs and 
to what extent a company should pay 
for reinsurance, keeping in mind the 
related problems of growth, prestige 
and desire to serve the agency force. 

The experience on big risks, or so 
called jumbo cases in the ’20’s and ’30’s, 
was naturally bad. Both direct writing 
and reinsurance companies suffered. 

Tightening Limits, Stepping Up 

Inspections 

As a result, all companies overhauled 
and lowered their retention limits, as did 
many reinsurance companies, All under- 
writers became alarmed. Medical re- 
quirements were tightened, X-ray and 


EKG studies as well as medical histories 
and medical reports were adopted, in- 
spections were stepped up, more detailed 
collateral information on finances and 
business reasons were required. Grad- 
ually the mortality on big cases im- 
proved, business in general got better 
and seemingly the demand for very 
large lines decreased. 

As a result most underwriters who are 
today committing their companies have 
forgotten the old fears. 

Perhaps heavy estate taxes as well as 
large income taxes have automatically 
reduced the demand for the extremely 


NATIONWIDE 


when your 


GROUP. 





case 
needs 


Because Nationwide Group Plans are flexible, more and 
more group writers rely on them—for a “fresh” approach 
to the difficult or unusual case...and as an effective 
means of closing more group sales! Nationwide offers: 


LOCAL SERVICE-with group experts strategically 
located throughout eastern America to provide on-the- 
spot quotations for standard coverages...skilled advice 
... real sales help in presenting a “custom-made” group 


program to your prospects. 


BROAD COVERAGE — ranging from all the standard 





large personal life insurance policies. 

In any event the agent who is fortun- 
ate enough to be handling applications 
from $500,000 up to several million must 
realize the necessity for close coopera- 
tion with his home office. These cases 
don’t grow on bushes; everyone con- 
cerned has a lot at stake. Complete 
information on habits, morals, finances, 
recreations, reputation and reasons for 
the insurance as well as complete and 
competent medical examinations are ab- 
solutely essential. It’s good business for 
the agent to discuss each such case in 
detail with his manager or general agent, 


2 
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are inadequate). 





the underwriting officer, and the medical 
director. Much can be done to smooth 
the course of the actual application in 
advance. I’ll conclude by epitomizing my 
advice to the agent: 

Get to know your underwiter. Learn 
the company’s objectives and rules. Treat 
your underwriter as you want him to 
treat you. Confide in him. Remember you 
know a lot about each one of your appli- 
cents, but he only has the bare application; 
so fill him in. Help him to give you 
the very best service and with minimum 
of deiays. Be partners and everyone will 
benefit. 



















Group Life (extra protection when present group limits 


PROMPT CLAIM SETTLEMENTS — no prolonged nego- 
tiations. And Nationwide gives you several methods of 
claim settlements to choose from (including the popular 
new “draft” system. See your Nationwide group repre- 
sentative for full details). 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS — payable on regular renewals 


for 10 years plus service renewals...and a choice of 


group coverages to Major Medical and Super-Imposed 


Why don’t you find out more about 
Nationwide’s flexible group plans? 
Whether it’s a routine group case — 
or one that needs special handling — 
you'll find Nationwide can show you 
the way to increased production and 
greater profits. For all the facts... 
just fill out the coupon on this page. 
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NATIONWIDE Group Department, 246 NO. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
I’d like more information on your flexible group plans. 
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CITY. 
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I’m most interested in [ Super-Imposed Group Life [] Major Medical | 
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home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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Blind Agent Has 400 Clients 


Brian Wallach and his Seeing Eye dog 
Sax are familiar figures in White Plains, 
NN: Ys Henry Deppe 
agency of Guardian Life. Although hav- 
ing at least 400 clients he takes an active 
affairs. One activity is 
Chamber of 
committee. 


where he is with 


interest in civic 
that of 
Commerce city 
He was influential in getting trees plant- 
Avenue. Also, he has 
been working to have the White Plains 
side of Silver Lake made into a recrea- 
He belongs to the 


chairman of Junior 


beautifying 


ed on Mamaroneck 


tion and picnic area. 


local Lions Club. 


BRIAN WALLACH 


Mr. Wallach told The Gold Book that 


Sax instinctively knows when he arrives 


at the bank building in which Guardian 
is located and is familiar with other 
othce buildings he frequently visits. 


Hoodlums Tried to Hold Him Up 


All of White Plains was outraged some 
time ago when an attempt was made by 
hoodlums to hold him up. Sax sensed 
something untoward was_ happening. 
Making a flying leap he pinioned the 
leader of the gang against a building. “It 
was «eally a 300-pound impact,” the 
agent said. The frustrated hold-uppers 
fled. The chief of police, a friend of 
Wallach’s, suspicious of the area, had 
assigned a policeman there, but he was 
withdrawn a day before the incident. 

Although with poor vision for years 


Mr. Wallacii did not suffer total loss of 
sight until July, 1954, when he had a 
collapsed retina. He finally went to 


Morristown, N. J., where the Seeing Eye 
Corporation is located and there he re- 
mained a month and was assigned a 
dog. 
_Mr Wallach, who lives in Purchase, 
Y., went to W hite Plains High School 
and Hartsdale Junior High. He entered 


life insurance when 20, his sales at the 
start being largely in health and acci- 
dent. He joined Guardian in February, 
1957. His father, who is in textile 
field, had suggested he meet his insur- 
ance agent, Henry Deppe, Guardian 
general agent. He did so. From March, 
1957, until July 1 Mr. Wallach paid for 
about $300,000 and became a premium 
leader in the agency. The week prior to 


attending Guardian Life’s convention in 


Lake Placid this summer he paid for 
$125,000 

Until three years ago Mr. Wallach had 
perfect vision. He had been in the 
insurance business five years before he 
had eye trouble. He got so he could 


not go around to see his clients and pros- 
pects before his Morristown experience, 
but many of them came to see him. He 
had become convinced that after a per- 
sonal telephone call in which a prospect 





says he will grant an interview, Wallach 
says the agent should be at the prospect’s 
office within 20 minutes. 


Dog Knows Where to Stop in 
Business Center 


The dog knows the major office build- 
ings in White Plains. There is perfect 
coordination between him and his mas- 
ter. Sax is a male German shepherd 
dog two years and four months old. 
They are wonderful companions. 

Mr. Wallach attends the main meet- 


ings of the agency which last an hour 
and a half. He highly praises his secre- 
tary, Charlotte Garnham, who is well 


versed in insurance. 

From the more than 400 persons with 
whom Wallach has business contacts he 
gets many leads and always gets others 


when he sells a case. He arrives at the 
office at 9:30 o’clock in the morning 
after a mile and a half walk. 

He says, “I believe in Ordinary or 
Preferred Life because protection and 
savings as well as eventual retirement 
are valuable features. Also am a strong 
advocate of major medical.” 








Always cheerful in mood, his work js 
so well organized and successfully con- 
ducted that he is a fine morale builder 
for the agency. Said General Agent 
Deppe to The Gold Book: “He is con- 
stantly thinking of others, is full of 
pep, optimistic and enthusiastic about 
life.” 


Pays High Tribute to His Dog 


James R. Scott of C. M. Liggett 
Agency, Carlisle, Pa., who successfully 
sells insurance with the aid of his dog 
Duchess, lost his sight in a gradual pro- 
cess over a period of approximately ten 
years. His sight had diminished to only 
light perception by the time he reached 
the age of 20. At the time he was at- 
tending Ursinus College in Collegeville, 
Pa., where he completed four years 
largely through the help of many friends 


What Severe Injury In Car Wreck 
Taught Football Star Jap Haskell 


All the gruelling physical punishment 
that former football star L. E. (Jap) 
Haskell experienced when playing for 
University of Oklahoma _ constituted 
merely a wristslap compared to what he 
went through on May 3, 1955. It was a 
sunny day and 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, Jap was returning from an Aetna 
Life agency outing which followed a 
production campaign. An onrushing car 
with a dozing driver crashed into his 
with terrific impact, both automobiles 
being wrecked. 

X-rays of Mr. Haskell at the hospital 
disclosed broken bones, smashed ribs and 


numerous other injuries. Three days 
later pneumonia developed. Then came 
surgery. He remained in a cast and 


traction for two months. He was taken 
home by ambulance in August, still in a 
cast. In October, when the cast was 
removed he was taken to the hospital 
at intervals. It didn’t seem that he would 
ever be walking again in a completely 
upright position, let alone re-enter the 
insurance field. 


What Accident Taught Him 
“My athletic training and other years 
spent in sports helped me tremendously 


in my fight for survival and rehabilita- 
tion,” he said. “It was not easy, but it 
has been worth all the pain and hard 
work it took.” 


Why was it worthwhile? He explained 
this in some detail at an Aetna Regional 
in Spring Lake, N. J., this year and he 
also described his accident and opera- 
tions. In brief, the experience proved that 
courage and never- say-die spirit are ir- 
resistible; that one’s friends are loyal, 


helpful and cheerful in emergencies; that 
accidents happen at most unexpected 
times; and when they do, insurance 


looms up big in demonstrating its bene- 
fits and services 


After six months in a wheel chair, 
three months on two crutches, then on 
one, he returned to active field work for 
Aetna on January 5, 1957, and by Aug- 
ust 1 had paid for business in excess 
of $500,000. 

His Experience in Athletics 

“Jap,” a native of Douglass, Kans., 


was graduated from University of Okla- 
homa with a B.S. degree in geology. He 
played end on the two undefeated foot- 
ball teams of 1918 and 1920 at that 
university and was picked as a member 
of the All Missouri Valley team in 
1920. In the summers of 1922 and 1923 
he played professional baseball in Okla- 
homa State League. He became a foot- 
ball coach, his last appearance in that 
role being for University of Oklahoma. 
For that university he was made athletic 
director holding the position from 1941] 
to July, 1947. Another activity was being 


a scout for the Boston Red Sox base- 
ball team. 
entered the Navy 


Jap as lieutenant 





‘or by 


(sr. grade) in June, 1942, and for three 
years was officer in charge of physical 
training and welfare program at Naval 
Air Station, Jacksonville. In August, 1942, 
he became a lieutenant commander be- 


ing advanced to commander in August, 
1945. ; 
He joined Aetna Life in 1947 as a 





(JAP) HASKELL 


district agent in Oklahoma; was trans- 
ferred to Tulsa as assistant gener: al agent 
and manager of Eastern half of Okla- 
homa in 1948. In addition to managerial 
duties he has qualified for eight out of 
ten of the company’s Regional conven- 
tions. 

Mrs. Haskell was Thyra Main of 
Anadarko, Okla. and they have two 
daughters, both married, and four grand- 
children. 


Precontract Training 


(Continued from Page 108) 
it stand to reason that precontract train- 
ing can be utilized as a most effective 
final preselection tool for both manager 
and man? The LIAMA study shows that 
prospective agents dropped out during 
the precontract training period. Those 
who couldn’t — or shouldn’t — or didn’t 
want to, were eliminated by the mz inager 
themselves. Those who remained 
were thus a more select group. 
The Advantages 

The advantages seem clear. When I 
bring a Tom Jones into my agency, the 
stakes are high for both of us. I bet 
time and money and my reputation as an 





who spent long hours reading to him. 
Upon college graduation he went into 
the insurance agency which had been 
established by his grandfather. 





JAMES R. SCOTT 
After a few months of stumbling 
around town soliciting insurance he 


found it both dangerous and embarrass- 
ing for a sightless individual to do this 
unassisted. 

His attention having been attracted 
to the Seeing Eye program he went to 
Morristown, N. J., on January 2, 1952, 
a few weeks later returning home with 
Duchess. “Since then,” he said to The 
Gold Book, “both Duchess and I have 
increased our volume four-old. I say 


‘we’ because Duchess not only guides me 
but also serves as a splendid introduc- 
tion in many cases.” 





agency manager. He bets his future, 
his security and the security of his 
family, the opinions of his friends and 


relatives, and his self-esteem. Without 
pre-contract training the odds are at 
least 50-50 that Tom will fail — and 
that we will both lose our bets. But if 
he has had precontract training — if he 
selects us, and we select him — those 
odds are greatly reduced — his chances 


of success, and mine of accomplishment, 
are greatly increased. 

Isn’t it wiser to avoid those long shots 
than to avoid precontract training ? For 
the agency manager or supervisor, of 
course, precontract training takes time, 
evening hours, patience, and extra effort. 
This evidence indicates, however, that 
when precontract training is deliberately 
set up as a trial period, the dividends 
are high. Isn’t it far better to invest 
a few hours in trial testing a likely look- 
ing prospective agent than many 
weary days trying to make a success 
out of a man who should never have 
been contracted ? 

The manager’s time, his money, and 
his prestige are saved because of his 
better batting average in successes. What 
is equally important, few men sample 
our business and then leave it dis- 
gruntled. The precontract trainee who 
drops out, returns to a job he never 
left with a better understanding of what 
life insurance is with a warmer 
feeling toward us which he will carry 
and reflect all of his life. Everyone gains. 

Why don’t you offer your prospective 
recruits a free sample .. . of life insur- 
ance selling? 
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The only Canadian life insurance company licensed 
and actively writing business in the State of New York. 


A MODERN COMPANY 
... ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS 





Established in 1847, 

The Canada Life became a 
“naturalized citizen’ 

of the United States in 1889. 


Our U.S. policyholders are 

doubly protected; by trustee-held assets 
in the U.S.A. and 
by the strength of the entire Company. 


The Canada Life has declared dividends 
to participating policyholders for 
109 consecutive years. 


The Canada Life is licensed and 
supervised by 26 States, including 

the State of New York, and the District of 
Columbia and Territory of Hawaii. 


No policyowner in a life insurance company 
licensed by the Government of Canada, 
has ever lost a dollar through failure to pay 
100¢ on the dollar on maturity of a policy. 


We invite inquiries concerning brokerage 
and surplus business. 


Writing all standard life, endowment and annuity 
contracts at competitive rates, we are 

confident that our Super-Select Life contract 
will be of particular interest to you. 


» CANADA LIFE 


So —yiisurance th a 
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Trend in National Advertising 


(Continued from Page 


planned program for continual increases 
in advertising expenditures. 

Despite the new copy theme, basic ob- 
jectives remain unchanged. We still 
expect the advertising to enhance the 
stature of the company and its repre- 
sentatives, and we hope it will create 
a favorable climate for their personal 
selling activities. We continue to in- 
clude coupons in the advertising, but we 
have always looked upon inquiries as a 
dividend. We have never attempted to 
evaluate the program on the basis of 
inquiry volume or traceable sales re- 
sults, even though an impressive number 
of sales are made as a result of follow- 
up. 


New England Life 


Stresses Contract Features 


DAVID W. TIBBOTT 


Director, Advertising 
and Public Relations 


In the fall of 1956, we launched a new 
campaign designed to do two things- 

1. to visu lize the satisfaction of own- 

ing insurance in our company. 

2. to give the company a clearer name 

identification. 

Surveys had indicated that there was 
much public confusion over the identities 
of the hundreds of “Mutuals” in both the 
life and casualty fields, and considerable 
uncertainty over the type of insurance 
sold. In the light of this information, 
we designed a new logotype emphasizing 

“Life” in our name, and began referring 
to the company as New England Life 
instead of New England Mutual as be- 
fore. 

The first ad—‘A man feels good . 
when he’s insured in the New Engl: and 
Life’ set the theme for the series and 
got the company name into the headline. 
Copy stressed the liberality and flex- 
ibility of our contract. 

At this time we also 
slogan, “A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU.” 
Obviously here again it is more satis- 
factory to say “A better life for you... 
with New England Life.” This slogan 
has been tied in with our signature right 
along, but this spring its influence ap- 
peared in the headlines of several ads: 


introduced the 


“A better life for her,” “A better life 
for them,” “A better life for him.” This 
was actually a transitional phase be- 
tween our advertising of the last two 


years and what appears this fall. 
The slogan will become our theme and 


headline. We plan to use it as such 
repeatedly. Copy will continue to con- 
centrate on the liberal and flexible fea- 


tures of our policy contract which make 
for “A better life” for the insured. The 
reader will be invited to have these 
features spelled out for him by the 
New England Life’s competent corps of 
agents. After a lapse of several years, 
we will again use color to achieve greater 
distinction and impact with our adver- 


tising. In addition to regular schedules 
in Tin ie, Newsweek and The Saturday 
Evening Post, we have added, this fall, 
Fortune and the Centennial Jubilee 
issues of The Atlantic Monthly. 


In addition to our general ‘advertis- 
ing we are continuing our special cam- 
paign in college alumni magazines which 
we pioneered in 1941. These ads fea- 
ture one or more of our agents, or an 
agent and client, as factual examples of 
what it means to be associated with New 
England Life. Also, as originated in 
1941, we are continuing to list the agents 
‘vyho are alumni of a given college in the 
publication of that college. 

Je are maintaining a substantial pro- 
gram of advertising in twenty trade 
journals. We endeavor to make this 
advertising of special interest to the 
trade audience. 

New England Life also conducts a pro- 
gram of cooperative advertising with 
agencies and individual agents. This is 
primarily designed to supplement our na- 


57) 

tional magazine advertising with local 
newspaper advertising which identifies 
the agent. Radio and other local publi- 
cations are also used, and we cooperate 
on classified recruiting advertisers. Par- 
ticipation in this program is now about 
double that of its first year, 1952. 


New York Life Adds 
Newspapers to Schedule 


F. L. COOPER 
Director of Advertising 


New York Life’s 1957 advertising pro- 
gram has three new and outstanding 
features. Perhaps most important is the 
addition to our product media list of 
Sunday newspaper magazine sections and 
daily newspapers distributed in 285 city 
market areas and read nearly ev erywhere 
that there is a Nylic agent. 

Another new element of the ’57 pro- 
gram is a cooperative advertising pro- 
gram designed for use primarily by 
agents selling in small towns and rural 
areas. Also new this year is an exten- 
sive merchandising program. 

Ten product ads—single page, black 
and white—are appearing in This Week, 
Parade, Family Weekly, First Three 
Markets, 10 independent newspaper sup- 
plements, 55 daily newspapers, Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, Look, Better Homes 
& Gardens and Time. In addition to ad- 





vertisements describing the application 
of Whole Life to various insurance 
needs, the schedule calls for ads on 


series again in 1957 includes six 2-page 
articles appearing in Saturday Evening 
Post, Life, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Scholastic. Nearly 15 million booklet re- 
prints of the first 26 articles have been 
distributed, largely on request. 

Product advertisements addressed to 
farmers—one page, black and white— 
appear monthly in Successful Farming, 
Farm Journal and Progressive Farmer. 
A 13-time schedule in Business Week 
uses the policyholder case history ap- 
proach advertising Group coverages. 
Single columns with cartoon illustrations 
are used to advertise our Employe Pro- 
tection Plan in Nation’s Business, The 
Elk’s, Kiwanis, The Lion and Rotarian. 

In Canada New York Life product ads, 
paralleling the domestic campaign, ap- 
pear in McLean’s, Liberty, Time Can- 
adian, La Patrie and 30 daily news- 
papers. A French language news broad- 
cast is sponsored over radio station 
CKCV in Quebec City. 

Insurance trade journals and brokerage 
magazines carry adv ertisements tying in 
with those used in the general maga- 
zines. 

The cooperative advertising program 
includes a series of newspaper mat ads, 
radio and TV scripts, and a cost-sharing 
plan for eligible agents. 

Our definition of merchandising is 


“anything advertising can do to help 
Nylic agents to greater sales.” Ad re- 
prints and_ self-mailers are provided, 
and publications on our media list have 
assisted with various merchandising 
plans. A 15-minute sound-slide film, 
“The Vanishing American,” has been 


produced to tell Nylic agents what the 
advertising program is, what it does to 
aid their sales efforts, and what they 
can do to realize full advantage from 
the advertising. 











Check-O-Matic, our new Family Plan The comprehensiveness of this adver- 
and two new A. & S. Lifetime policies. tising program, we believe, accomplishes 
For the fifth year New York Life these objectives: to make New York 
continues its nationally acclaimed Career Life—its products, its people and its 
series as a public service. Authored by services—more widely and more favor- 
top leaders in various career fields, this ably known; to stimulate readers’ con- 
ereeesancn 
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—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1956 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 


much as 100 million in assets. 


—*Paying highest rate of interest — 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 


less than 4% since organization in 1907. 
é 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Over $11/2 Billion Insurance in Force 


*From published statistical reports 


We have not paid 
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Colin Simkin 


Mr. Simkin has been associated with 
The Travelers as a member of its public 
information and advertising department 
for many years. Prior to joining The 
Travelers he was a staff member of the 
Hartford Courant, America’s oldest con- 
secutively printed daily newspaper. He js 
particularly interested in sales promotion 
techniques and sales aids. 

Mr. Simkin originated, and stil] di- 
rects, the production of the well-known 
Currier & Ives wall calendar, reported 
to be the largest calendar order in the 
world. 

A charter member of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association he is cur- 
rently chairman of the Advertising Re- 
search Committee. 











sideration of their insurance needs and 
to give them enough information about 
insurance so they are receptive to the 
Nylic agent’s call. 


Northwestern Mut. Stays 
With Proven Format 


RICHARD S. HAGGMAN 
Director of Advertising 


When Northwestern Mutual’s present 
advertising campaign began shortly after 
World War II, it had three specific ob- 
jectives: 1. to prepare or condition peo- 
ple for the calls of agents, 2. to arouse 
and stimulate enthusiasm for the com- 
pany and its agents among those who 
lead and influence public opinion, and, 
3. to be a continuous reminder to the 
present policyholder of his reasons for 
acquiring life insurance with the com- 
pany. 

During the relatively long course of 
the campaign there has been no devia- 
tion from these objectives. Achievement 
of them has been made easier by the 
maintenance of a consistent and highly 
recognizable format. The campaign has 
grown stronger as it has progressed. 

Appearing in Time, Newsweek and 
Successful Farming, the advertisements 
feature the statements of widely respect- 
ed people whose success in their occupa- 
tions has caused them to be regarded as 
national leaders. Invariably, the state- 
ments they make about life insurance 
are supported by the experience of 
personal ownership of Northwestern con- 
tracts. 

The advertisements are planned with 
attention to their value as reprints in 
the hands of agents. As a result, agents 
have used them extensively as a means 
of providing third party advice to pros- 
pects. Agents report that the reprints 
make excellent material for the approach, 
for the sales interview and for follow- 
ing up interviews. 

The response from the general public 
to these advertisements seems to us to 
be exceptionally good. Since the begin- 
ning of the campaign, there has been 
increasing evidence of wide readership 
among the people we are interested in 
reaching. 


Pan-American In Many 
Sunday Paper Supplements 


RICHARD L. HINDERMANN 
Vice President, Public Relations 


We entered national advertising only 
18 months ago and to this date have been 
most gratified by the results. Our cam- 
paign in 1957 was changed, or rather 
reduced, in national magazines and we 
now concentrate in local Sunday supple- 
ments in the newspapers in our operating 
territory. At the present time we are in 
53 newspapers and in Newsweek maga- 
zine on a regular schedule. 

Our theme in 1957 is new and we feel 
appropriate—“Put Yourself on Your 
own Payroll First.” Each ad is designed 
to stress a particular need, but not a par- 
ticular policy. In our newspaper cam- 
paign the ads carry the name and ad- 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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DOORWAY TO SECURITY 


The Doorway to Security 


is a way of life 
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Western and Southern members 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Advertising Trends 


(Continued from Page 156) 


dress of the eye agent (or agencies) 
in that particular locale. This has helped 
to get the field force enthusiastic about 


the campaign and many are running 
ads in conjunction with the over-all 
campaign. Our merchandising of the 


ads has worked wonderfully and almost 
all of our field force are taking advan- 
tage of this extra. 

As to art and layout we feel it is 
vastly improved over the previous year. 
While our ads are small we try to keep 
them full of white space and short on 
copy. 


Penn Mutual bite Builds 


Prestige of Fieldmen 


FRANK S. PULVER 
Director of Sales Promotion 


Penn Mutual’s national advertising 
program designed to build the prestige 


of insurance salesmen who pay for a 
million dollars or more of business in 
one year in Penn Mutual proved so 


tremendously successful in 1955 and 1956 
that it was decided to continue the same 
program in 1957. 

At our General 
national conventions 
it was announced that 
of the 1954 Penn Mutual Million Club 
would be pictured in a double page 
spread in a February issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. A quarter page 
advertisement in the local newspapers 
of these 40 underwriters was scheduled 
to appear at the same time as the re- 
lease of the S saturday Evening Post con- 
taining the ad. 

This program proved to be so stimulat- 
ing that 78 field men qualified for the 
1955 Penn Mutual Million Club and Sat- 
urday Evening Post and local news- 
paper publicity. Early in 1956 it was an- 
nounced that the same program would be 
followed for the 1956 Million Club quali- 
fiers and the results again speak for 
themselves. A total of 124 of Penn Mu- 
tual sales force paid for a million dollars 
of business in 1956 and it was 
necessary to increase our space in the 
Saturday Evening Post from a 2-page 
spread to a 4-page gatefold insertion 
in February, 1957. We now anticipate 
the pleasure of crossing the 200 mark in 
Million Club qualifiers in 1957 and have 
run into the happy problem of how to 
recognize such a large group in the 
Saturday Evening Post. A possible solu- 
tion may be a split run edition now made 
available by the Post which would make 
it possible to divide the Million Club 
for the East and West editions. 


Phoenix Mutual’s Die 
Consistent 25 Years 


C. RUSSELL NOYES 

Secretary and Advertising Manager 

If there is any one point which char- 
acterizes the magazine advertising of the 
Phoenix Mutual it is consistency. Other 
advertisers have used the retirement in- 
come appeal occasionally, or even on 
a regular basis for a year or so, but this 
company has stuck with this appeal con- 
tinuously over 25 years! 

Phoenix Mutual would switch to an- 
other appeal if it could find one with the 
same or better pulling power. So far, 
the testing program of the company has 
not developed such a theme. However, 
even though the retirement income plan 
is featured in the advertisements, an 
increasing number of sales are being 
made on plans other than retirement in- 
come. 

During 1957 Phoenix Mutual joined the 
increasing number of companies running 
a separate campaign on business insur- 


Agents’ meeting and 
held early in 1955 
the 40 members 


or more 


ance in those magazines which have a 
high readership among the corporate 


audience. The company expects to ex- 
pand this program and is also giving 
thought to a further diversification of its 
advertising since it has recently entered 
the Major Medical and baby Group mar- 
kets. 


Provident L. & A. Ads 
Have Two Objectives 


M. L. DAVIS 
Advertising Manager 


Provident Life and Accident began 
a modest advertising program in national 
magazines in the fall of 1954 with two 
main objectives. First, to build company 
prestige with our Accident and Sickness 
representatives who are widely scattered 
throughout the S. Second, to gain 
company recognition and acceptance with 
prospects and brokers through the dis- 
tribution of ad reprints by our agents 
and branch offices. 

The ads have featured the need for 
our guaranteed long term disability in- 
come coverages which are written on 
an individual or Group basis. We shall 
probably continue a similar theme for 
the near future with little change in the 
ad appropriation. 

Some of the ads are directed to the 
individual and others to business; con- 
sequently, Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Newsweek, Business Week and Fortune 
were selected to carry the appropriate 
messages. 

It is felt that this program of adver- 
tising is fulfilling its chief objectives, 
and is also helpful to Provident as in- 
stitutional advertising. 


Prudential Sponsors 
New TV Program 


JOSEPH HOFFMANN 
Assistant Director of Advertising 


On October 20, Prudential begins 
sponsoring a CBS-developed pro- 
gram called “The Twentieth Century,” 
a comprehensive, pictorial history of the 
significant events and personalities since 

We are confident that this new 
program will enable us to capitalize even 
more effectively on the valuable fran- 
chise we have already established in the 
field of educational TV entertainment 
through our past sponsorship of “You 
Are There” and “Air Power.” 

We are continuing our successful ad- 
vertising in the magazine sections of 
Sunday newspapers and we are going to 
bring it to the attention of a greater 
audience by adding another supplement, 
“Family Weekly,” which is distributed 
with Sunday newspapers in medium- 
sized and smaller markets. We are also 
doing a small amount of farm advertis- 
ing, which will be of particular help to 
our field representatives in the mid-west. 

Recently, a nationwide public-attitude 
survey was made for Prudential. Among 
the results was the gratifying one that 
79% of the people in the United States 
had seen or heard Prudential’s adver- 
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tising. We are hopeful that “The Twen- 
tieth Century” and our increased Sun- 
day newspaper advertising will advance 
our standing even further. 


Security Mutual’s Campaign 
Generates Enthusiasm 


DON M. CLARK 
Agency Secretary 


Our present “GO” campaign is an en- 
tirely new venture and differs from pre- 
vious efforts mainly in that this one will 
run for the full year. 

The whole philosophy was to generate 
enthusiasm throughout the entire organ- 
ization which we hoped would show 
results in new manpower, increased pro- 
duction and the revival of some of the 
older and nearly dormant agencies. 

It caught fire and through our home 
office sponsorship program, we've got 
nearly everyone “off the bench.” We 
believe the bulk of the credit for the 
success we are enjoying goes to the 
officers for their wholehearted coopera- 


tion. They won't be caught anywhere 
short of church without a GO button and 
with the spirit they’ve demonstrated, 


any campaign would “GO 

No specific policy has been promoted, 
although we have introduced some new 
plans. No change has been made in 
either ad format or schedule of media 
other than some specific emphasis on 
monthly territorial targets. 

There has been a special appropria- 
tion set aside for promotion and _ the 
awards made to the sponsors. 


Standard Life, Indiana 
Pioneers with REAP 


WM. H. O’BRIEN, JR. 
Manager of Advertising 
and Sales Promotion 





Earlier this year we introduced to the 
life insurance industry a <_<. new 
type of retirement program—REAP, Re- 
tirement Equity Accumulation Poaceak 
It was designed as one solution to a 
problem that we feel faces the industry 
today. Of course, this program is a com- 
plete pioneering move for we are the 
first old line legal reserve life insur- 
ance company with such. 

Being first with something 
has its rewards but also its 
difficulties and complications. This is 
especially true in our case in that our 
REAP includes not only an investment 
in a fixed income annuity but also an 


certainly 
share of 


investment in equity securities that 
varies with market fluctuations. Be- 
cause of the equity securities portion 


our advertising and sales promotion must 
meet the requirements of the Security 
and Exchange Commission and also the 
National Association of Security Dealers. 
Until a sales and/or advertising man- 
ager has wandered into this field, he 
hasn’t the least idea of the problems 
and restrictions that he will run into. 
The field is completely different as com- 
pared to the sales and advertising pro- 
solsies that we follow in the life 
insurance industry. 

For instance, it borders on the impos- 
sible to take the main benefits of the 
program and advertise such ia a striking 
full-page ad. Because securities vary 
with market fluctuations advertising copy 
must tell of all the pitfalls along with 
statements concerning the benefits. It’s 
excellent protection to the public but an 
advertising man’s nightmare. 

Standard Life hasn’t a specific cam- 
paign behind this new program, for 
we are feeling our way and establishing 
our advertising and sales promotion as 
we go along. The philosophy behind 
REAP itself is that we want our field 
force to be fully equipped to make a re- 
tirement sale when a prospect states, 
“I’m not interested in a pure fixed re- 
turn retirement program—I’m interested 
in equities.” Our agent will not have to 
turn his back on these prospects and 
walk away. Instead he can say, “I have 
just what you want!” This philosophy in 
no way replaces our feelings concerning 
(Continued on Page 160) 
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pour payroll first / 
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advertisements similar 
to this one are targeted 
at the prospects of 

our representatives. 
Each advertisement 
reaches a circulation 
of over 9,000,000 
readers and not only 
builds prestige for the 
company but affords 
each local agent a 
“hard selling” partner. 
This, coupled with our 
training, top-notch 
sales aids, and our 
‘“‘Tailor-Made”’ policies, 
designed to meet 
individual needs, will 
make more money 

for you under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


“One of the select 
group of companies 
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Jour Lan-American Agent 
can show you how... 


Uppermost in the mind of every man with a wife and children 
is to provide a fine standard of living for them today . . . and, 
to be certain they continue their standard of living in the 
future. If all of his salary goes into other hands every pay- 
day, there’s nothing left for family protection. The wise man 
puts his family on his own payroll first! A brief talk with 
a Pan-American representative will quickly disclose how easy 
it is to provide security with a special Pan-American Life 


Insurance policy. 

Pan-American 
Life Insurance 
», Company 


A MUTUAL 
COMPANY 








writing 90% of the 
nation’s life insurance.”’ 


y President 


2 on 


Executive Vice-President 
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Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 











Among the top 10% of 
U. S. life insurance 
companies — writing 
more than 90% 
of all life 
insurance. 
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Advertising Trends 


(Continued from Page 158) 


life insurance—it has been, still is, and 
always will be the best way a man can 
create an estate for his family by paying 
a proportionately small premium, There 
are many people today uninsurable, heav- 
ily insured, and non-believers of life 
insurance—they form a market for 
REAP. 

The advertising we have done so far 
has in the main been directed to those in 
our industry. If the above mentioned 
market concerns a salesman, then we 
have one answer to it. 

The copy and art in these ads has been 
brief and not strong in selling language 
due to the earlier mentioned regulations, 
but the results have been most satisfy- 
ing. Some increase in trade journal 
“ga has been made due to our desire 
to spread the word throughout the indus- 
try. 


Travelers Continues to 
Promote Family Security 
HARRY BARSANTEE 


Manager of Public Information 
and Advertising Department 


Travelers national advertising in 1957 
continues to promote life insurance as 
part of the all- line concept of protection 
for the family and its values. 

Every Traveler advertisement is a 
dramatization of the “American Family 
Independence” theme (in Canada, “Can- 
adian Family Security”). The majority 
of consumer ads emphasize a particular 
line of insurance in their attention-get- 
ting elements—the headline, the illustra- 
tion and the lead copy. On occasion, an 
ad has featured a particular policy. But 
whether it is one line or one policy, cli- 
max copy promotes the all-line theme. 
The second color in each ad is still re- 
served for “The Travelers” in the signa- 
ture to provide strong brand identifica- 
tion. 

Special copy and spread space will be 
devoted this fall to the new Travelers 
Premium Budget Plan, a_ pay-by-the 
month program which helps protect the 
values of your home, your car, your 
possessions, your life and health, without 
undue strain on the family budget. 

A substantial increase in the 1957 
advertising budget permitted an expan- 


sion of the magazine list to include, 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Newsweek, Reader’s Digest, Parents’, 


MacLeans, and Time Canadian. 

Travelers business life insurance ads 
appear this year in Fortune, Business 
Week, Nation’s Business, U. S. News and 
World Report, and Harvard Business 
Review. 


United Benefit Adds 
Flexibility to Its Program 


JIM FARLEE 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Expanding its program to include 
other plans that featured a new Family 
Policy Plan, without greatly expanding 
its budget, was the big problem that 
faced United Benefit Life of Omaha as it 
embarked upon its 1957 advertising. 

United, a relative newcomer in field 
of life insurance advertising, began its 
spine national advertising just three years 
ag Like all companies, this program 
was started on a relatively small scale 
and was designed to give its agents the 
same stature enjoyed by its larger com- 
petitors, who have been selling their 
name through advertising to the insur- 
ance buying public since the turn of the 
century. 

In previous years United has concen- 
trated its efforts on its most popular 
policy, which is advertised as a 20-20 
Cash Refund Plan. The company has 


employed a hard selling technique with 
a style designed to help build prestige 





by establishing its name as one of the 
young, growing leaders in the insurance 
field today. 

The year 1957 has witnessed a more 
expansive approach for the company. 

The 20-20 Cash Refund Plan was con- 
tinued in the same type of media that 
had been used in previous years with a 
pictorial approach depicting the twin 
advantages of the plan. 

United’s $25,000 Whole Life Minimum 
policy was introduced to an executive 
audience and used a factual approach. 
The ad was designed for easy reading 
by the busy executive, featuring a dom- 


inant illustration and scan-type copy, 
which told the complete story in a very 
precise manner. 

The Family Policy Plan, introduced 
by United in Spring of 1957, was given a 
completely new treatment. To give dom- 
inance to the plan, the company pur- 
chased space in page and a half units, 
which provided the opportunity of dom- 
inating a two-page spread. The page and 
a half unit also appeared on pages with 
editorial matter, which increased reader- 
ship. In contrast to the other art tech- 
niques employed in the 20-20 Plan and 
the Executive Plan, a family illustration 





was employed rather than photographs, 
On the Family Policy Plan, copy was 
kept to a minimum with the illustration 
dominating the ad and the plan was ex. 
plained in easy to read and understand 
style. 

All of these plans have been well re- 
ceived by the agents who have found 
them to be a sales stimulant in getting 
the prospect’s name on the dotted line, 
Reprints and other merchandising tools 
were used by the agents as a conversa- 
tion piece to add emphasis to the com- 
pany’s advertising program through the 
agents’ reference to these different ads, 








Simplified Acceptance 


for your smaller pension or profit-sharing cases 


N®’ you can cut down the time-consuming 
detail in handling pension and profit- 
sharing cases. You can offer these plans with 
25 to 100 lives on a non-rejection or guaranteed 
issue basis. No medical examinations are re- 
quired of individual applicants who are 65 or 
under and regularly on the job. This also 
means that policy or pension increases that 
automatically follow salary increases or 
enlarged participation will not call for appli- 


cations or examinations. 


Connecticut Mutual’s broad range of income 
settlement agreements are available for these 


The Connectient Niutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 
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of the case. 


cases. Connecticut Mutual’s low rates and 
high dividends produce one of the lowest net 
costs in the industry. Limits go up to $25,000 
for each individual, 


depending on the size 


Our General Agents offer skilled personal sales 
help if you want it, action-getting sales 
material and tailor-made proposals, as well as 
technical assistance from our home office Pen- 
sion department. Next time you have a pension 


case, that cannot be placed with your own 


company, be sure to check CM. (Simplified 
Acceptance not available in Texas.) 
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What is the 








William P. Worthington 
President 





... Quality Business? 


Few aspects of our business have been studied so thoroughly as quality business. We 
know what it is, how it is written and why it is good. But the make-up of the man 
who writes it—the Field Underwriter who year after year turns in a record of high 
quality business—continues to be an unknown quantity. What is the “X” factor, the 
intangible spark, that separates him from the average life underwriter? 


There is no pat answer to this question. Certainly the caliber of the man who is 
selected for a life underwriting career is important. So too is the amount and quality 
of training that he receives. The atmosphere in his agency, the attitude of home office 
management, the “tools” he has to work with—all are part of the answer. 


Whatever that elusive ““X” factor is, the man who has it finds a ready market 
for his product—and the business he writes is high quality business. 


This year, 14,500 life insurance men — more than ever before — won the in- 
dustry’s recognition for high quality business, the National Quality Award. Within 
Home Life’s own organization, 81% of those eligible won the award this year. We 
salute them for the achievements that make Home Life truly “a quality company.” 











HOME LIFE’S QUALITY RECORD 


@ 81% of Home Life’s eligible field men are National Quality Award winners. 


@ 21% of those eligible by length of experience hold CLU degrees. 


@ $13,220 was the average policy sale in 1956—$14,752 the average during the first half of 1957. 


@ Two out of every five new policies come from repeat purchasers. 


@ More than 65% of Home Life business has a cash binder with the application. 


@ Two-thirds of new purchasers use annual or semi-annual premiums. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
253-6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
“A Career Underwriters’ Company’”’ Solgidh: Ginn 

Vice President —Sales 
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Federal Taxation and Life Insurance 


(Continued 


alternatives, In the end the legislation 
as introduced placed its greatest burdens 
upon newly acquired life insurance which 
would be more likely to have been pur- 
chased to effect a transfer of funds from 
the estate of the insured shortly before 
the end of the insured’s life, and would 
apply no part of the premium payment 
test to policies which the insured did 
not own at a time five years prior to 
his death. 


H. R. 8381 


The new test was contained in H. R. 
8381, an extensive bill which contained 
numerous provisions growing out of the 


and Hard- 


List of Unintended Benefits 
ships published in the November pre- 
ceding 

The bill provides that proceeds of a 


life insurance policy can be included in 
the gross estate of a decedent even 
though during his lifetime he transferred 
all incidents of ownership if he died 
within five years after the transfer and 
if during those five years he had paid 
any of the premiums, directly or indi- 
rectly. Similarly, the proceeds would be 
included in his estate if the policy were 
taken out by someone other than the 


from 


Page 46) 


decedent during the five years just prior 
to death and the decedent paid the pre- 
miums directly or indirectly. The amount 
of the proceeds to be included under 
these circumstances would be that pro- 
portion which the premiums paid within 
the last five years bears to the total 
premiums paid. The new provision would 
not require inclusion of the proceeds of 
a policy which was in existence and to 
which the decedent had no incidents of 
ownership more than five years prior to 
his death, regardless of whether or not 
he continued to pay the premiums. 

The new bill, limited in effect as it 
was, was nonetheless subject to the argu- 
ments previously advanced against the 
principle behind the premium payment 
test and consequently was opposed by 
the industry, and its objectionable fea- 
tures were forcefully presented in a 
minority statement made by Congress- 
man Thomas Curtis in the House Report 
to H.R. 8381. 

Congress Adjourned Without Acting 

On H. R. 8381 

Congress adjourned without taking 
action on the bill, but it remains a part 
of pending legislation because all bills 


introduced in the first session of a Con- 
gress are carried over to the second 
session. In this case, however, the bill 
is not so important as the attitude of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which has already announced a large 
scale tax revision study to begin in Jan- 
uary 1958. 


A new tax program may be developed 
upon the basis of these new hearings and 
the past consideration of “Unintended 
Benefits and Hardships.” The premium 
payment test inevitably will be the sub- 
ject of further Congressional considera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile most life insurance men 
would agree with this statement of 
Charles J. Zimmerman, president, Con- 
necticut Mutupal, made during the time 
of drafting of H. R. 838 

‘It is strange that wae discrimination 
against life insurance should be ser- 
iously considered in the United States 
where life insurance has gained its 
greatest effect for good and where it 
is the most important single form of 
saving of our people. It would be more 
logical and understandable if greater 
encouragement were given to our peo- 
ple to purchase life insurance, so that 
they would be more independent finan- 
cially and less dependent upon govern- 
ment welfare plans.’ 

The premium payment test was but 





one of many items considered by the 
Subcommittee. Another of these items 
was the bank loan plan. 

Under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 if money is borrowed to purchase 
a single premium life insurance policy 
or annuity contract, then the interest 
paid on the money borrowed is non-de- 
ductible. The annuity contract or life 
insurance policy is treated as a single 
premium contract if substantially all of 
the premiums are paid within a period of 
four years from the date of purchase or 
if an amount is deposited with the insur- 
ance company for the payment of a sub- 
stantial number of future premiums. 

The Treasury Department took the 
position that not enough had been done 
in the Code of 1954; that further legis- 
lation was needed to close a loophole 
that existed in the interest deduction. 
Ordinarily, deductions are not consid- 
ered loopholes, and the deduction for 
interest paid on money borrowed is no 
exception. The loophole exists when the 
same money may be deducted twice, or 
when the amounts deducted are invested 
in property which produces exempt in- 
come. The exempt income in this = 
was said to be the “inside buildup” 
interest accretion which grows duiliee 
the years and which was said by the 
Treasury to be nontaxable. 


(Continued on Page 164) 











tur cuomptete imformation, address: 
Charles L. Norvell, Director of Sales, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W est Virginia, or inquire of reservation 
offices at: New York, 17 East 45th 
Street, MU 2-4300; Boston, 73 Tremont 
Street, LA 3-4497; Chicago, 77 West 
Washington Street, RA 6-0625; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Investment Bldg., 

RE 7-2642. 
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The Greenbrier offers an outstand- 





ing location for your next conven- 


tion. The newly completed, air-conditioned 
West Wing provides meeting rooms for 
groups up to 1000 and includes such fea- 
tures as a brand new auditorium with a 42 
foot stage, the latest P. A. systems and pro- 
jection equipment, a theater with Cinema- 
Scope screen, and superb arrangements for 
banquets. Don’t overlook either, the mar- 
velous sports and recreational facilities, the 
courteous service, comfortable guest rooms 
and wonderful dining that have made The 
Greenbrier world-renowned as America’s 


Informal Business Capitol. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
































Lincoln, Nebraska 








The Protecting Hand 


The Protecting Hand is a dramatic new symbol of the 
role Woodmen Accident and Life Company plays in support- 
ing the family circle. A 200-ton sculpture of The Protecting 
Hand graces our new home office building—emblematic of 
our trust and of the security the public can achieve through 
personal insurance with Woodmen Accident and Life, 


Woodmen offers rewarding opportunities for men who 
seek success in personal insurance. For complete informa- 
tion, write L. J. Melby, agency vice president. 


Woodmen Accident 
and Life ——T 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY ~+ 
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Here are two Symbols... 


One is the symbol of the CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER and marks the pro- 
fessional in the career of life underwriting . .. the other has been associated 













































with one of America’s leading companies which has provided quality life in- 
surance protection since 1851. ... Both symbols mean high standards of life 


insurance service. 
/ 
PHOENIX MUTUAL'S CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
GEORGE B. ANDREWS, CLU RICHARD L. EMERSON, CLU MARK C. MULLER, CLU ALBERT F. WHITE, CLU 
New York Downtown Boston New York Uptown Off. Mgr., Los Angeles 
NORMA W. BARD, CLU CHARLES E. ERNEST, CLU CHARLES K. OAKS, CLU MARK WHITE, CLU 
Los Angeles Borough Hall Hartford New York Lincoln 
E. F. BECKWITH, CLU D. ALLEN FISHER, CLU JAMES D. O'FLYNN, CLU PHILIP K. WHITMAN, CLU 
Boston Albany Rochester New York Uptown 
BESSIE S. BENNETT, CLU H. NORMAN FITTER, CLU LEONARD D. ORR, CLU EDWARD C. WILKINS, CLU 
Tulsa Detroit Grand Rapids Hartford 
CARLETON E. BLAKE, CLU HENRY P. FOUST, CLU MARTIN J. O'TOOLE, CLU JOHN G. WINTSCH, CLU 
Washington Charlotte New York Lincoln Syracuse 
B. S. BLANTON, JR., CLU FRANK L. GULINO, CLU RALPH E. PARTRIDGE, CLU R. EDWIN WOOD, CLU 
Charlotte Buffalo New Haven San Francisco 
EDWARD BRANCATI, CLU GORDON K. HARPER, CLU NORMAN ROBINSON, CLU ALBERT J. WOODWARD, CLU 
New York Lincoln Mgr., Philadephia Providence Mgr., Kenmore 
C. $S. BUCHANAN, CLU EDWIN C. HEGE, CLU S. W. SAMUELSON, CLU 
Mgr., New Hampshire Washington Chicago LaSalle . 
R. S. CARPENTER, CLU E. N. HENNESSY, CLU HERMANN SCHAAR, CLU 
Hartford Worcester North Texas HOME OFFICE 
JOHN H. CLYNE, CLU FRED B. HICKS, CLU ROBERT K. SCHOTT, CLU F, J. CONNOR, CLU 
Mgr., Albany Oklahoma City Mgr., Chi. LaSalle Area Superintendent 
JACOB F. COLLAR, CLU MERLE F. HUNT, CLU FRANK P. SHELDON, CLU R. M. CROCKET, CLU 
Manager, Tulsa Interstate Hartford Group Acctng Supv. 
F. B. COOPER, JR. CLU LOUIS C. HURD, CLU SIMPSON E. SPENCER, CLU WILLIAM A. HUNT, CLU 
Chicago LaSalle Mgr., Tennessee Cincinnati Area Superintendent 
MICHAEL P. COYLE, CLU GEORGE H. JENNINGS, CLU JACK A. STEWART, CLU W. B. LAUDER, JR., CLU 
New York Uptown Mor., Interstate Cleveland Asst. Mgr., Sales Tr. 
ARTHUR H. DAUMAN, CLU FRANK KELSEY, CLU PAUL P. STEWART, CLU R. M. MacGREGOR, CLU 
New York Lincoln Louisville Mgr., San Diego Mgr., of Publications 
J. HOWARD DAVIES, CLU MICHAEL A. MESI, CLU JOHN E. THORNTON, CLU CLIFFORD L. MORSE, CLU 
Rochester St. Paul Tennessee Agency Vice President 
W. FOY DEAN, CLU ARTHUR L. MILLER, CLU ROBERT C. VAN VLECK, CLU THOMAS S. MORSE, CLU 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Oklahoma City Mgr. and Consultant 
JOSEPH S. ELLIS, CLU FRANCIS P. MULKY, CLU JOSEPH P. WARREN, CLU A. H. POLLEY, JR., CLU 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma City Mgr., Borough Hall Area Superintendent 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Such a claim could not go unanswered, 
for obviously it is not true. Section 72 
of the Internal Revenue Code specifically 
includes in taxable income any amounts 
in excess of the policyholder’s invest- 
ment in the contract. Whatever accre- 
tion in value there may have been is 
fully included in taxable income if re- 
ceived by the policyholder. Only in the 
event of death is there a tax free benefit 
to the beneficiary, and here many prin- 
ciples inapplicable to a lifetime benefit 
come into being. Primarily, the exemp- 
tion is based upon the valid social pur- 
pose of sparing the bereaved dependents 
of the insured the additional burden of 
taxes. 

Should Avoid Tax Abuse 

American Life Convention and Life 
Insurance Association of America re- 
affirmed their previous position that the 
bank loan plan should not be used purely 
for tax purposes, but the two associa- 
tions urged that Congress do nothing to 
injure the valid transaction by which the 

policyholder borrows for an insurance 
purpose. In any event, the new legisla- 
tion should be based upon objective 
tests. No acceptable objective tests were 
proposed by the Treasury Department, 
and the subject was dropped from con- 
sideration by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee prior to the introduction of H. R. 
8381. 

Whether or not this is the last word 
on tax legislation to curb the bank loan 
plan will depend in a large measure upon 
life insurance men and their customers. 
If there are tax abuses in this field, and 
if bank loan plans are used purely to 
avoid taxes, then inevitably this will be 
brought to the attention of the Treasury 
Department and through the Department 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. And should an unfavorable light 
be thrown upon life insurance in this 
respect, far more damaging legislation 
than that previously recommended could 
well be enacted. 


Individual Retirement 

Somehow the consideration of “Unin- 
tended Benefits and Hardships” never 
included the subject of individual retire- 
ment. An economy-minded Congress 
did not view large revenue losses favor- 
ably, and nobody could develop an effec- 
tive individual retirement law that would 
not, at first anyway, cost a good many 
millions of dollars in revenue. 

The unlikelihood of enactment in this 
session of Congress did not prevent the 
bills, H. R. 9 and 10, from becoming one 
of the most widely discussed tax sub- 
jects of the year, for this was not the 
same old bill dusted off and dropped 
mechanically in the hopper. Here was 
a completely rewritten and considerably 
more acceptable version of this legisla- 
tion. Good or bad, the new bills repre- 
sented hard work and careful study. Be- 
hind the bill was arrayed the strength 
of a new body called the American 
Thrift Assembly, sponsored by a number 
of large self-employed groups. 


How Much to Allow for Tax Deduction 


Basically, all of the various individual 
retirement bills would encourage indi- 
viduals to set up their own pension plans 
by providing as much as possible tax 
incentives on a comparable basis with 
pension plans of employed persons. This 
would be done by permiting  self- 
employed persons to deduct from gross 
income amounts which are put aside for 
old age, and taxed only when, at retire- 
ment, the amounts are withdrawn in the 
nature of pension benefits. Almost every- 
one agreed with the principle of allowing 
some tax incentive for provisions for old 
age made by self-employed persons. Un- 
fortunately, the difference between the 
principle and its practical application has 
been a chasm difficult to bridge. How 
much should be allowed as a deduction ? 
What could be done to make sure that 
the deduction was in fact used in retire- 
ment planning, and what would prevent 
its use as a means of juggling income 
back and forth to obtain the more fav- 
orable income tax rates? What, for that 
matter, does retirement for a_ self- 


employed person consist of? And, most 
significant of all, what forms of savings 
could be used? 





Active in Hawaiian Life 


Wing Kong Chong of the American 
National’s Hawaii general agency of 
James Y. T. Leong, is a life member of 
his company’s President’s Club, led the 
Leong agency in paid business last year, 
has won a number of other honors in life 
insurance and is former head of a num- 
ber of associations and clubs in Hawaii. 

A graduate of Hilo High in 1934 he 
attended University of Hawaii from 1936 
to 1938, but was graduated from Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, in 1940. He 
received his M.A. degree from Columbia 
University in 1941. For some years he 
was a member of the Hilo High School 
faculty. 

Mr. Chong joined the Leong agency 
in 1951, and three years later became 
district manager in Hilo. He has been 
president of University of Hawaii 
Alumni Association, Hilo Chapter of Life 
Underwriters Association of Hawaii, 
the Y-Men’s Club and the Teachers As- 
sociation. An Eagle Scout, he is also 
a Scoutmaster. 

Mrs. Chong was the former Ethel 
Ishii. They have two sons, Clayton and 
Curtis, and a — Elisi Lei. 


For years the insurance pre had 
been telling backers of the bill and its 
predecessor bills that any legislation di- 
rected toward the encouragement of sav- 
ings for old age must permit the use of 
the most important medium of savings 
for most Americans—life insurance. It 
was made plain by the insurance repre- 
sentatives that no deduction need be al- 
lowed except for the savings portion of 
life insurance, just as is the case with 
the exclusions allowed to employes under 
insured pension plans under present law. 
By 1955 the principle was accepted, but 
only as to new insurance purchased after 
the date of any act which should be 
passed, not as to the premiums on exist- 
ing policies, Obviously such a provision 
would only encourage policyhol ders into 
mass surrenders of existing policies and 
great loss of benefits. Now, in the new 
bills, H.R. 9 and 10, life insurance was 
fully recognized as an integral part of 
the savings programs to be fostered. 
Must be Tie Ups Between Retirement 

and Insurance Programs 

Perennially those who envision the 
program as one solely for the self-em- 
ployed person who will place money in a 
trust raise objections to the insurance 
industry position, and this has_ not 
changed since the introduction of the 
new bills. Time and again it is neces- 
sary to explain that the average citizen 
cannot afford to have a retirement pro- 
gram separate from his insurance pro- 
gr ram. To reach the average self-em- 
ployed person, savings in insurance must 
be recognized. No less a task has been 
to explain the methods of determining 
the amount of the premium which is 
channeled to savings, for which a prece- 
dent has long existed in the operation 
of the pension trust laws. 

Obviously these questions will again 
be raised during the general revenue 
revisions hearings in January. The ans- 
wers will have to be ready, not only for 
Congress, but for the better understand- 
ing of all who might come under the 
new law. 

The Prunier Case 

The courts, as well as Congress, kept 
an active interest in taxes and insurance. 
Most dramatic of the courts’ opinions 
was the Prunier case, which speaks for 
a broad area of tax interpretation. 

Life insurance has provided the props 
that have kept many a small business 
standing during dark days in which man- 
agement is reorganized. Through split 
dollar plans and insured pension plans 
the small corporation has been able to 
attract and retain good management. 
Through key man insurance and insured 
stock retirement plans the small corpor- 
ation is able to protect itself from the 
financial hazard attendant upon the 
death of important management person- 
nel. But just this year it looked as 
though some of those props may have 
been knocked out from under the small 
corporation. 








WING KONG CHONG 


The Casale case, sameeleie: was re- 
versed by the Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, September 5, 1957. 

Highly Controversial Court Decisions 

A damaging blow was dealt by two 
highly controversial court decisions, 
Commissioner v. Prunier, 228 T. C. No. 4 
and Sanders v. Fox, 149 F. Supp. 942. 
A related case, though related in a very 
superficial way, was the case of Com 
mlissioner v. Casale, 26 To; 3020. All 
three of these cases held that premiums 
paid on life insurance on the life of a 
stockholder would be considered taxable 
dividends to the stockholder. In the case 
of Prunier and Sanders the life insur- 
ance was a part of a stock retirement 
agreement and in the Casale case the 
policy was involved in a deferred com- 
pensation plan for the sole stockholder. 

The typical stock retirement plan 
ordinarily recommended by life insurance 
companies is set up so that the corpora- 
tion purchases life insurance on the life 
of the major stockholders and then re- 
tains all incidents of ownership itself and 
names itself beneficiary of the policy. 
When a stockholder dies the proceeds of 
the policy are utilized by the corporation 
to purchase the stock of the deceased 
stockholder thereby avoiding distressed 
sales of stock by an estate and the intro- 
duction into management of new and 
possibly alien influences to the detriment 
of management continuity. Neither the 
Prunier or Sanders cases presented quite 
this factual situation. For that reason a 
great many people argued that the cases 
could have no effect on the usual recom- 
mended plan. Unfortunately the limited 
factual basis for the cases was not re- 
flected in the broad language used by 
the courts in those two cases. Further- 
more the position taken by the Govern- 
ment, the victorious party in all of 
these cases, was that the stockholder is 
enriched merely by virtue of the fact 
that a corporation is assured of the 
means by which it will later purchase 
the stockholders stock and that therefore 
the stockholder realizes immediate in- 
come upon the payment of premiums by 
the corporation. 

Insurance Purpose in Stock Retirement 
Agreements 

The factor most highly regretted is 
that apparently, despite intelligent argu- 
ments by taxpayers’ counsel, neither the 
Government nor the courts appear to 
have an adequate grasp of the purposes 
for which life insurance is employed in 
stock retirement agreements. Here again 
is a problem of education, but whereas 
such items as the premium payment test 
and the bank loan plan are matters of 
legislation where audiences are freely 
given and arguments are openly made, 
the Prunier and Sanders cases are be- 
fore administrative and judicial bodies 
where arguments must be limited to nar- 
row factual situations and where there 
is no machinery for the establishment 
of broad policy based upon industrial and 





business experience. If the ultimate re- 
sults of these cases are as broad as some 
interpretations of the court’s opinions 
and the government’s briefs then the 
insured stock retirement plan in many 
cases may be impractical in its present 
form, and key man insurance taken out 
by corporations will be seriously threat- 
ened if the key man is a majority stock- 
holder. In addition there are reports 
that in some areas split dollar plans are 
being scrutinized with the possible view 
of subjecting an employe who is also 
a stockholder to tax on the portion of 
the premium paid by the corporation, 
on grounds that this constituted a divi- 
dend to him. The total effect peal be 
that the small corporations unable to 
insure continuity will be absorbed into 
larger businesses where changes in man- 
agement are less serious because of the 
greater depth in management. 
Taxpayers Appeal Cases 
Fortunately all three of these cases 
have been appealed by the taxpayers, 
Also the attention of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service has been turned to the 


pT 


Paul H. Walker 


Born in Mississippi and educated at 
Louisiana State University and George 
Washington Law School Mr, Walker was 
admitted to practice in District of Colum- 
bia in 1948, to Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1951 and to other 
courts. After leaving law school he en- 
gaged in law practice with a firm spe- 
cializing in taxation and later joined 
the legal staff of the Tax Court as a 
reporter of Tax Court records. He 
joined staff of Life Insurance Association 
of America in Washington January, 
1953. 

Currently he is chairman of Junior 
Bar Association. In 1950 he was editor 
of District of Columbia Young Lawyer, 
a junior bar section publication. Mr. 
and Mrs. Walker have two children. 





importance of this subject and although 
conferences requested by industry rep- 
resentatives to discuss the whole situa- 
tion have thus far not been acted upon, 
it is to be hoped that they will be ar- 
ranged in the future and that industry 
representatives will have the opportunity 
of explaining to the Internal Revenue 
Service the nature and effect of corpo- 
rately purchased business insurance. 
Should the courts uphold these unfavor- 
able rulings it is likely that the life in- 
surance industry and many small cor- 
porations will appeal to Congress for 
legislative relief. 
Conclusion 

The big tax items this year involve 
widely divergent aspects of the life in- 
surance business. Yet there is a single 
thread that runs through all of them— 
the need for education of the public. Life 
insurance was born of needs, and _ has 
since its birth come to adapt itself to 
the new and changing requirements of 
all classes of people. 

Because human beings, whether as 
individuals or as a single society, are 
complex, so are their individual and 
aggregate needs and the means of meet- 
ing them complex. This might be less 
so if insurance were designed to serve 
only the wealthy, or for that matter, 
only the poor. In fact, it has come to 
be utilized by all economic ranks, and as 
it has grown to meet the needs of so 
diverse a public, it has developed shapes 
and proportions which cannot be readily 
judged by the standards applicable to 
other financial institutions or to the 
services they render. The very worth 
of life insurance, its ability to meet such 
a wide range of demands, has in many 
cases made it more difficult to explain 
in its total sense. Misunderstanding and 
suspicion can result from ignorance. 
Thus it is that the salesmen of life in- 
surance and the companies they repre- 
sent now have the added responsibility 
of educating our lawmakers and the pub- 
lic to the end that our tax laws as 
applied to insurance will be fair and 
equitable and will protect the various 
usages of life insurance coverages. 
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Your electrician could quickly tell you. But he 
re probably assumes you already know. 
le It’s easy to make this kind of assumption in 
fe insurance, too. To take it for granted that the terms 


of a New England Life policy are as familiar to a 
prospect as they are to you. Actually, the provisions 
AS of a contract may require careful explanation to 
id make them meaningful. 

ss Take “settlement options,” for example. These 
r, can be bewildering to any prospect, until you point 









Sure, I know what 
an underwriter is... 





out the specific benefits of the New England Life 
contract: the broad selection of ways in which in- 
come can be paid and the generous return per dol- 
lar accumulated. 


Simple? Sure — to you. Important? You bet — 
to everyone. 





An “Underwriter’s Knot’’ is a special knot tied for added 
safety in the two wires of an electric cord, before fastening 
them to the terminal screws of a plug. 


: NEW ENGLAND 
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THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA 18635 
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At Detroit in September was held the 


largest annual convention of National 
Association of Life Underwriters which 
has been held in its 68 years of existence. 
Not 
attendance but it was among the most 
dynamic from standpoint of the views 


only were there more people in 


expressed at meetings of committees, of 
council. 
that a 


national 
the fact 


trustees and of the 


Significant also was 


LESTER O. SCHRIVER 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
OFFERS ITS KEY TO FAMILY SECURITY 
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ONE POLICY with ONE LOW PREMIUM 
INSURANCE 


LIFE ‘company 
oF GEORGIA 

















By Lester O. ScHRIVER 
Managing Director, National Association of Life Underwriters 


larger number of presidents of life insur- 
ance companies and high rank agency 
officers were present than at any other 
NALU convention. All this is indicative 
of the keen general interest in the prob- 
lems which confront the industry in all 


of its aspects. 


What’s Good for the Field Is Good 
for the Industry 


—= 


NALU’s Spirit Of Conciliation— 


This Policy Respecting Current, Controversial Insurance Merchandising 
Subjects Emphasized At Recent Annual Meeting In Detroit 


development is that it is now obvious 
that NALU is thinking in terms of what 


for the whole industry. The 
seemed to reflect the 


is good 
entire program 
consciousness that what is good for the 
field is good for the industry as a whole, 
and that in the final analysis the public 
is the all-important party at interest. 
The scheduled participants in the pro- 
ceedings included roots 
highly skilled technicians, members of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, leaders 
in field management, leading executives, 
including agency officers of all types and 


grass agents, 











Perhaps, the most significant single (Continued on Page 168) 








GROW WITH ULLICO 





$146,075,266 $876,207,441 ? 


Increase of insurance-in-force is a reliable method of 
measuring the growth of a Company. The outstanding de- 
velopment of The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
in the last decade was achieved by industrious men selling 
a first class product to a select market. 


ULLICO is on the threshold of becoming a billion dol- 
lar Company! 


If you want to share in this growth and enjoy a career 
with a Company that is going places, contact: 


AGENCY MANAGER 


The UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 
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“My husband is enthusiasm personified 
since his agency began selling Combined 
accident and health insurance. What an 
amazing difference his new interest has 





“| never realized that a Combined 
Package Plan could do so much for a 
general agent. With the specialized 
training and merchandising help Com- 
bined has given me, I’m on my way to 
success beyond my fondest dreams.” 











“| want to acknowledge the nice checks 
you sent me after my accident. | am 
very grateful to you and appreciate 
your prompt service. | shall always 








made in our home life.” 


praise your policy and Company.” 


Typical of the happy people associated with the 
Combined Group of Companies 


A look at the brief history of the Combined Group of 
Companies shows that our program of motivating people to 
success has already brought happiness into thousands of lives. 
Many general agents and sub-agents looking for a bright 
future in the accident and health field liked what they saw 
in the Combined program. They are now specializing in the 
sale of Combined’s profitable and attractive Package Plans. 
Today, the Parent Company, Combined Insurance Company 
of America, is the second largest exclusive accident and health 


insurer in the world. The Combined family is represented in 
all 48 states, Hawaii and in 2 Canadian provinces, Ontario 
and Quebec. Our rating with Best’s Insurance Reports is A+ 
(Excellent). 


If you would like to become associated with the successful 
people in the Combined Group of Companies, or learn more 
about our organization, write toCombined Insurance Company 
of America, 5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois, Dept. B. 


COMBINED GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 





“The life of a sub-agent can be a very 
happy one, as we discovered with 
Combined. We have a better income, a 
beautiful home and an unlimited future.” 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas; 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston; 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 








“I'm so proud of my Dad. Since he has 
been with Combined he has become one 
of the leading insurance agents in the 
state. Boy, can my Dad sell!” 

















“I'm sitting comfortably with the wonder- 
ful vested renewal check | get each 
month from Combined. I’m glad | was 
on Combined's sales team.” 
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sizes of companies, and others prominent 
The 


tion, therefore, gave those in attendance 


in business and industry. conven- 


a balance of interest and thought rarely 
equaled in such gatherings under any 
auspices. 

It seems clear that there will emerge, as 
a result of the convention, a spirit of con- 
ciliation and a disposition to complain less 
and to cooperate more. It now seems ap- 
parent that the new administration will try 
to reconcile differences and maintain a 
position of constructive leadership. It still 
is abundantly clear that NALU is not a 
rubber stamp for any other segment of 
the industry, but that it seeks to be a full 
partner in an enterprise which can never 
be completely effective without a spirit of 
mutual confidence on the part of all its 
segments. 

Group Limits and Bank Loan Plan 

It has also become crystal clear that 
NALU is in no sense a trade union. It 
does not purport to bargain or offer ulti- 
matums, but it does insist that it has a 
point of view that cannot safely be ig- 
nored in the consideration of any prob- 
lems affecting the industry. 

Many of the 
received a full 
perennial and a few were comparatively 
new. The that 
limits should be imposed on the sale of 


considerations which 


share of attention were 


conviction reasonable 


Group insurance is almost unanimous 


among its members. However, there 
seemed to be a disposition to compromise 
the present 20/40 formula if, when, and 
as there appeared to be any disposition 


on the part of the bellwether carriers to 
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compromise. It was apparent that there 
Was a sincere desire to cooperate in the 
removal of this deep-seated thorn in the 
flesh, 

The so-called bank loan plan came in 
for its full share of attention and it was 
apparent that, here again, much heat had 
been generated over what may well be 
a difference in terminology. It was 
abundantly clear that all the contending 
parties (assuming faith) were 
equally eager to discourage the abuses 
in the use of the bank loan plan. On 
the surface, it seem that there 
is a unity of purpose. At least a truce 
has been declared. It often helps to turn 
a light on a rat-hole — at least, it spoils 
it for rat Perhaps such a 
light will discourage the boys who have 
tool to 


good 


would 


purposes. 


been using a perfectly good 
jimmy the safe. 


The Family Plan 


During the past year, much bitterness 
has been engendered over the alleged 
aggressiveness in the promotion of the 
family plan. The has never 
been on the merits of the plan itself, 
but on methods of merchandising. In 
the meantime, many companies have 
adopted the plan, and, while it is quite 
possible that some of the criticism dur- 
ing the past year was justified, it now 
would appear that the causes of irrita- 
tion have been largely eliminated. 

Informally, there was much discussion 
of variable annuities. The pressure comes 
from the general conviction that further 
Resistance to the 
has been based 

life insurance 


discussion 


inflation is inevitable. 
variable annuity idea 


on the argument that 
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companies should not abandon their 
traditional guarantees. That position is 
basic and should not be abandoned 
lightly. But the pressure is on and 
creeping inflation is a fact, and the argu- 
ment that the industry can’t afford to 
surrender the equity market to the in- 
vestment trust industry is developing 
considerable momentum. 


Necessity of Controlling Inflation 


Which, of course, brings us to our 
concluding Every seg- 
ment of our industry has, at long last, 
the conclusion that our very 
survival depends on using 
device at our disposal to stop the in- 
sidious destroyer of our economy — 
uncontrolled inflation. The Association, 
the Institute of Life Insurance, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and many other 
thoughtful groups have embarked on ag- 
gressive programs to curb and _ turn 
back the inflationary trend. In this 
effort, we should and, I believe, will have 
the all-out life 
insurance interest in America. Perhaps 
in this effort, we should encourage indus- 
try that they should also have a part 
in this crusade. It that an- 
other round of increased wages, without 
a corresponding increase in productivity, 
can only result in higher prices, which 
in time will cause further inflation. It’s 
a vicious circle, and its consequences 
will eventually destroy us. Can we stop 
it? I don’t know, but NALU is going to 
try — and it is prepared to cooperate 
with every other organization in Amer- 
ica in a crusade for an honest and sound 


considerations. 


come to 


our every 


cooperation of every 


is certain 


economy! 











Lester O. Schriver 


One of the most effective and eloquent 
speakers in the life insurance arena Mr. 
Schriver was born in Middletown, Conn. 
and began his insurance career there as 
an agent of Aetna Life. In 1925 he was 
brought to the home office as director 
of field training, soon being advanced to 
assistant superintendent of training and 
divisional superintendent of agencies. 

Aetna sent him to Illinois in 1928 
where he had charge of 78 counties and 
then made him Peoria manager. Mr. 
Schriver became an outstanding figure 
in the city, was elected to its city council 
and then became city manager. He was 
elected president of Peoria Public Health 
Nursing Association and was chairman 
of eight war loan campaigns. He has 
been awarded honorary degrees by a 
number of colleges and also has received 
the Freedom Award. 

An authority on Abraham Lincoln he 
has written a book about him, spoken 
for years on the life and philosophy of 
the martyr President and has a large 
collection of Lincoln material. 








Courtesy Rules for Business 
The Financial Post of Toronto pub- 
lishes in its September 21 issue some 
courtesy rules for business by Ernest 
W. Fair, such as: 

Use self-addressed, stamped envelopes 
whenever sending a request for infor- 
mation or data. 

Respect the value of the other fellow’s 
time. 

Don’t waste the time of individuals, 

Reply promptly or act promptly on 
request of others. 

Be as clear and definite as you can. 

When you cannot grant immediately a 
request, you should say so frankly so 
that the other party can make other 
arrangements. 














Want Sales Facts About the — 
“CASH VALUE ACCELERATOR”? 


They’re Yours for the Asking at — 


Constitution Agency, Inc. 


119 West Fifty-Seventh St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CIrele 6-2736 


OTTO M. SHERMAN, LLB. and FRANK T. CROHN, CLU., General Agents 


The United States Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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¥ THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


* takes pride in announcing the 




















% Available on both Participating and Non-Participating forms, these are genuinely LOW COST, 
% HIGH CASH VALUE policies . .. first year cash value is full net level reserve. 


The “Cash Value Accelerator” offers up to 95% of the high first year cash value as a loan 
immediately upon issue of the policy, when the balance of the premium is paid in cash. 





The highly competitive plan offers liberal underwriting—up to 600% mortality! 
Ww 


Split Dollar? Minimum Deposit? Business Insurance? Ideal for all these! 


Contact United States Life Agencies today for more 
information about the “Cash Value Accelerator.” 
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Programming Approach To 


Advanced Underwriting 


By JoszepH H. Reezsz, Jr. 
General Agent, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


(The following talk was made by Mr. 
Reese before last convention of Million 
Dollar Round Table at White Sulphur 
Springs.) 


There are two basic philosophies that 
have played an important part in my 
over-all operation. They are my own 
personal belief that it is a tangible item 
and the greatest financial instrument 
that has been created. And, I feel that 
I have a tremendous obligation to my 
friends and acquaintances, above all 
others, because if I do not provide these 
individuals with an opportunity to own 
adequate life insurance it is possible that 
my being the “friend of the business” 
z other good 


may cause them to turn 
underwriters away. I have no desire to 
receive a call from the widow of any 


friend of mine wondering why I never 
faced my responsibility of providing her 
deceased husband a real opportunity to 
buy. 

Importance of Programming 


In my mind there are some pretty 
definite reasons why a programming or 
an estate planning approach is the only 
intelligent method of distributing our 
life insurance product. First of all: life 
insurance is sold on a need basis, not as 
a package, and the result is greater per- 
sistency. Secondly, this approach results 





JOSEPH t- REESE, FR. 


in a higher average case, which, inci- 


dentally, for me 
$36,000 exclusive 


this 


of 


around 
contract 


year, is 
individual 
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pension trust cases. Thirdly, your client 
is tied closer to you and you have a 
greater opportunity for future business. 
Fourth, there is a greater opportunity 
for collateral business when overall ob- 
jectives are discussed. In spite of an 
almost complete programming approach, 
more than half of my business this year 
has been in gifts; business coverages 
including stock purchase, key man, split 
dollar and small pensions. A fifth advan- 
tage of the programming approach is the 
opportunity to work with: the client’s 
other advisors and, subsequently, to do 
business with them. Still another, and 
extremely important one, is the excellent 
calibre of referred leads that can be 
obtained by doing a good overall job 
for your client. 

Management activities have forced me 
to make the best possible utilization of 
time available. This has resulted in a 
definite realization that the most sen- 
sible method of expanding my own influ- 
ence is through the systematic obtaining 
of and follow-through, on referred leads. 
My own experience has shown that if T 
have done a good job of selling, and 
have requested and obtained a qualified 
referred lead, that out of five received, 
I can make appointments with four and, 
usually, sell two. Incidentally, I always 
request that my client contact his re- 
ferral to acquaint him with our service 
before I make a contact, and I always 
report back to my referrer concerning 
the general results of his assistance. 


Young Executives of Small Businesses 


The markets which have proven to be 
most effective for me are young execu- 
tives in large corporations, owners of 
small businesses, professional men and 
individuals capable of making gifts. In 
almost all cases, I attempt to have basic 
information concerning the prospect 
prior to telephoning for an appointment, 
and in telephoning, have found the 
Travis approach very effective. Once 
again, management activity has forced 
me to work entirely by appointment, 


these appointments being either in the 
early morning, late afternoon, Saturday 
mornings, and occasional evenings. : 

The approach to all interviews is either 
simple programming or an estate plan 
depending upon the man’s apparent cir- 
cumstances. In either case, I am able to 
follow a pretty definite pattern of inter- 
views, the first of which is most impor- 
tant. During the initial interview, I sell 
myself and our service and, invariably, 
use my own personal estate survey and 
insurance program as the sales tool since 
it eases the strain of discussing larger 
amounts. Incidentally, I have been able 
to have a good percentage of selling 
interviews in my own office, not only 
because I ask for it there, but many 
persons prefer to discuss their personal 
affairs away from their own office en- 
vironment. My firm conviction is that 
most individuals do not own adequate 
life insurance because they simply do not 
think they are going to die. Therefore, 
one of the most important parts of the 
first interview is to make this a little 
more realistic and for this purpose ] 
have incorporated in my initial sales 
presentation, Hal Nutt’s story of the 
thousand men lined up and confronted 
first with the underwriting department’s 
statistics concerning deaths and causes 
this year and, secondly, with another 
thousand men, all armed, but whose 
rifles, which are aimed at each individual, 
contain only a small percentage of bul- 
lets. Statistics suddenly become realities. 
In our first interview, we carefully dis- 
cuss the prospect’s objectives, obtain all 
information, policies, and get his willing- 
ness for an examination. In any pro- 
gramming case, his complete cooperation 
is necessary, including the examination, 
or I advise him that I will not be able 
to make any recommendations. 


The Second Appointment 


When the company offer is obtained, 
a second appointment is arranged to re- 
view objectives, assets and recommenda- 


(Continued on Page 186) 





business in force 


and now exceeds 


$4 billion. 





The London Life's 


-has practically tripled 


in the last ten years 
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The London Life Head Office 


LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 


London, Canada 
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When you need 
a “different” pitch 








—try Postal! 





When you need a little extra on the 
ball, something that is distinctly dif- 
ferent, something that strikes out 
your competition—call Postal! 


Our Ordinary and Group plans are 
flexible, can be issued to meet those 
“different”? cases that require special 
handling, often liberal underwriting. 


Our contracts for Brokers are unusually 
liberal—no minimums, no _ penalties. 
Your renewals are fully vested. You 
can qualify for our free Group insur- 
ance and continuous service fees! Single 


case contracts, too! 


Contact one of our General Agents 
today! 


Postal Life of New York 


GEORGE KOLODNY, President + 511 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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World’s Largest Insurance Writer An Outdoor Man 








John H. Jones Of Metropolitan Life, Who Has $3% Billion Of Group Coverage 


In Force, Is Former World War 1 Captain In Canadian Army Serving 
Overseas; Often Companions With Him On Fishing And 


The leading writer of Group life in- 
surance in the world is Captain John H. 
Jones of the Metropolitan Life who 
makes his headquarters at One Madison 
Avenue, New York. He thas been devot- 
ing his time to the sale of Group insur- 
ance and its allied coverages since short- 
ly after World War I in which he served 
as a captain in Canadian armed forces. 

Captain Jones has brought to the 
Metropolitan Life a large number of 
policyholders, the roster of which reads 
like a Blue Book of American industry. 
Altogether his policies in force insure 
about half a million employes for about 
$34 billion plus disability coverages and 
in that insurance in force is included 
only the Metropolitan Life’s share of the 
current American Telegraph & Telephone 
(Bell System) which many 
life insurance companies are participat- 
Captain Jones as the co- 


cases in 


ing with 
ordinator. 


His Personality and Favorite Sports 


What is the personality of the man 
who can make such close contacts with 
leaders in American industry [and keep 
them] and has succeeded in writing such 
a tremendous volume of Group insur- 
ance? 

Rugged, companionable, a 
happy 


athletic, 


lover of nature, always when 


tramping in the woods or canoeing on 
lakes and rivers he is very much of an 
outdoor man with a lot of practice at 
it. Always he has liked to hunt, fish, 
play golf and he enjoys sitting around 
a table with a handful of friends play- 
ing poker. In the Laurentian Mountains 
of Quebec he owns a place of hundreds 
of acres on which there is a lake where 
taken. As is the 
case with many expert anglers he re- 


small-mouth bass are 


gards small-mouth bass fishing as one 
of the most exciting of sports next to 
Atlantic salmon. Also, he fishes in Ma- 
tapedi River, Quebec. He finds time for 
quail shooting in South Carolina and also 
he hunts in New Hampshire. 

Captain Jones has a distaste for shoot- 
ing and fishing unless accompanied by 
friends. Generally, his companions are 
executives of large industry whose ac- 
quaintance he originally formed when 
he entered their offices to sell 
Group coverage. Also accompanying him 
on hunting trips are his hunting dogs. 
He often plays golf at the Sleepy Hollow 


them 








JOHN H. JONES 


Club which is located but a few minutes 
distance by automobile from his home at 
Scarborough, N. Y., near the Hudson 
River. 

In addition to Sleepy Hollow his clubs 
are the Recess of downtown New York; 
the Canadian Club of New York; Gatin- 
eau Fish and Game Club in Quebec, of 
which club he is president; Megantic 
Club located in New Hampshire, and 
Clove Valley Club, Milbrook, N. Y. 

With regard to the history of the 
A. T. & T. case, it would be appropriate 
to say that Captain Jones has worked 
very closely since 1925 with every execu- 
tive of the A. T. & T. Co. who has been 
directly concerned with employe benefits 
over that entire period, including all of 
the chief executive officers. 

As to the coverage, it amounts to ap- 
proximately one year’s pay of Group life 
insurance, and an equal amount of Ac- 
cidental Death insurance. The employe 
contributions were determined on the 
basis of no contribution for the first 
$1,000 of insurance and 50 cents per 
$1,000 for amounts in excess of $1,000. 

When the total plan is in force, it 
will cover more than 700,000 employes 
for well over $3 billion of Group Life 
insurance and an equal amount of Group 
Accidental Death insurance. 

Each operating company selects its 
own primary insurance carrier, with each 


Hunting Trips Are Top Executives Of American Industry 





primary carrier reinsuring a portion of 
the coverage with the Metropolitan as 
the coordinator company. 

More than 30 companies participated 
this program, 


in the underwriting of 


either as primary insurers or as _ re- 
insurers, 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones have been married 
for 44 years. At their home in Scar- 
borough they find pleasure in studying 
birds. Also, they have a large library 
there, including nearly all the encyclo- 
pedias of P. F. Collier & Son, late 
head of which was Tom Beck, one of 
America’s greatest salesmen, and for 
years a warm friend of Captain Jones. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones have two daughters: 
Jacqui, who is Mrs. Jay Sadler of Green- 
wich, Conn., and Olwen who recently 
completed her doctorate course at 
Columbia University. Mrs. Sadler is a 
graduate of Vassar. 


His Experiences in Canada 


Captain Jones was born in Wales, 
attended a technical school there, was 
articled as an engineer and when 18 
looked around for a job. As prospects 
in his native country didn’t look bright 
he decided to try his luck in Canada. 
When Jones left Wales he had in his 
pocket a letter of recommendation from 
Lord Strathcona. He managed to get to 
Minnedosa where there was a branch of 
Royal Bank of Canada and there, after 
presenting the letter, he was offered 
and took a clerkship. Jones liked the 
bank but not the job of balancing the 
cash book every night, so he decided to 
try something else. That proved to be 
with the Canadian Pacific. He became 
a rodman in its engineering department 
in Calgary, then was promoted to assist- 
ant engineer in charge of construction 
and eventually he was in charge of 3,000 
workmen. By that time Jones was learn- 
ing a lot about the Canadian Northwest. 
It was no place for weaklings, but he 
was husky. 

When World War I came along Jones 
joined up in Calgary, was in the army 
until September, 1919; started with engi- 
neers and then was transferred to in- 
fantry. During Battle of Somme he was 
back with the engineers and later be- 
came a captain on general staff of Gen- 
eral F. W. Hill of the Canadian forces. 

He was married before sailing overseas 
and when the war was over he returned 








to New York. His bride was Rose 
Dougherty, a New York girl, and he de- 
cided to live in the U. S. After about a 
year in the export business and after 
various experiences he decided to look 
elsewhere. Informed that Metropolitan 
Life was looking for engineers he went 
to the home office at One Madison Ave- 
nue and there encountered James E, 
Kavanaugh, then second vice president in 
charge of Group who decided Jones had 
qualifications and the person: ‘y which 
would make him a good Group salesman. 
He took a two weeks course in studying 
Group fundamentals and started in the 
field. He began selling almost immedi- 
ately. His work in command of 3,000 
rough and ready workers on the railroad 
in Canada made him a splendid student 
of men. Furthermore, as an engineer he 
found it easy to make his Group presen- 
tation in the form of a chart where he 
could figure in presence of the prospect 
the employer’s share of the cost in rela- 
tion to the payroll. Furthermore, he had 
no difficulty in hitting it off with the 
corporation and other business execu- 
tives, members of the boards and, ad- 
dressing workers about their participa- 
tion in the Group contract before the 
contract was signed, proved easy for 
him, too. He began to address a large 
number of meetings of employes in 
plants, railroad sidings, union rooms and 
other places where they gathered. 


His Sales Methods 


In 1932 when Captain Jones led the 
Group-writing agents of the nation with 
$52,000,000 of Group placed the year be- 
fore, The Gold Book ran a long story 
of his background and methods. In it 
an officer of the Metropolitan Group 
division gave The Gold Book a descrip- 
tion of his sales methods and personality. 
That description, which well fits the Cap- 
tain John H. Jones of today, follows. 

“He avoids argument; is extremely 
tactful and polite. Take, for example, a 
recent large [pension] case involving the 
payment of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the insurance company. An 
officer of considerable importance in a 
conference raised the question—a very 
pertinent one, as to why that corporation 
could not do the business cheaper than 
the insurance company could. Captain 


Jones replied by stating that it probably 
could, but immediately called the atten- 
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OF PENSION FUNDING 


Here’s a completely new 

approach to the problem of 
meeting Pension and Profit-Sharing 
needs...a pension funding plan 
that will do more for the 

employer and employees... 


AT LOWER COST 


This National Life Plan offers an entirely new concept, repre- 
senting a far-reaching forward step in the entire field of Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Plans. 


Its flexibility and adaptability make it ideally suited to be tailored 
to special requirements. 


This is an insured plan with benefits absolutely fixed and 
guaranteed. 

It offers important advantages over conventional Pension Funding 
and Profit-Sharing methods. In many circumstances, it will be 
just as effective in deferred compensation plans. 


IT IS A LOW-COST PLAN 








For Complete Details Write or Phone Your 
Nearest National Life General Agent 


National Life Insurance Company 
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that 
and 


tion of those present to the fact 
what this other man had in mind 
what he (the Captain) had in mind, were 
two entirley different things. One was a 
pension, self-administered, paternalistic, 
non-contractual, not actuarially scientific 
and non-funded. What Captain Jones was 
there to present was not a pension, but a 
retirement plan, contractual, paid for by 
the employe along with assistance from 
the employer, and becoming the proper- 
ty of the individual employe—ultimately 
so much his property that no process of 
law could take it away from him, Im- 
mediately the matter of comparison of 
costs dropped out of the discussion. 
“Then, again, the question of a com- 
petitor—a competing company—is almost 
sure to be injected. Captain Jones goes 
out of his way to say nice things about 
that other company, but bluntly dis- 
misses it by saying that he is not there 
to represent other company than 
his own, that the other company has ca- 
pable men who will speak for it much 
This dig- 


any 


more effectively than he can. 
nified and honorable method of treating 
the 


all opponents always redounds te 


credit of any representative, as it cer- 
tainly has done in the case of Captain 
Jones. 


Cultivates a Small Field 


“Another thing noticeable about Cap- 
tain Jones’ operations is his disposition 
to cultivate a field. He has 


a relatively small number of corporations 


very small 
as his clients, but he cultivates them most 
thoroughly and watches after their in- 
terests as carefully as if he were one of 
their own family, and generally speaking, 
he is so accepted apparently by the ex- 


Jim Hamilton Will Never Walk Again 


But Injuries From Auto Collision Have 
Not Stopped His Selling Insurance 
By Davin F. Barrett 


St. Louis Correspondent 


It was raining one night in December, 
1954, when two fast moving automobiles 
on the expressway through Forest Park 
in the central western part of St. Louis 
sideslipped and crashed head-on. In the 
wreckage of one of the machines was 
James L. Hamilton, III, then a young 
member of the Jack Hensley general 
agency of Connecticut Mutual Life in 
St. Louis. The seriousness of his in- 
juries were not immediately apparent. 

It was a fateful night for young Ham- 
ilton. He was never to walk again be- 
cause subsequent examinations at Firmin 
Desloge Hospital revealed that he was 
paralyzed practically from the armpits 
down. The best of medical and surgical 


ecutives and the chief officers of the cor- 
porations with which he does business. 
He makes no rosy promises, He paints 
no beautiful pictures. He sticks stolidly 
to bare facts. If he sees that his pros- 
pect has views which are contrary to 
what Captain Jones thinks they should 
be, he doesn’t disagree with him or argue 
with him, but rather proceeds to have 
the man discover for himself that he is 
wrong. He does this by a clever way of 
questions which soon sets the 


asking 


man right in his thinking.” 


care at that shospital and later in one 
in New York City’s leading medical 
institutions was not able to make suffi- 
cient progress to restore the use of his 
legs. He has had to use a wheelchair 
since that unavoidable traffic accident. 


Decided to Continue Selling Policies 


As Jim Hamilton's father is executive 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of Granite City Steel Co. he could 
have quit work with the assurance that 
he would be cared for through life. But 
the crash did not destroy either his un- 
conquerable spirit or his will to carry 
on despite any handicap. 

Strangely that terrible accident trans- 
formed him from just another nice young 
man of average ability and possibilities 
into a potential member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. Fully aware of 
his future handicaps he refused to accept 
any suggestion that he should retire 
from active participation in insurance. 


Valet Also Acts as Chauffeur 


With the approval of his physicians 
and surgeons and of other advisers he 
made arrangements to have his own 
apartment in Old Bonhomme Road, Uni- 
versity City, St. Louis County, so that 
he could be entirely on his own as he 
made the fight to lick all handicaps 
which would bar the road to success as 
a personal producer of life insurance. 

In this new phase of his life he has a 





Peter Ferman 
JAMES L. HAMILTON, III 


Negro servant who acts as his valet and 


chauffeur. When Mr. Hamilton makes 
a call this companion takes him in the 
wheel chair to his automobile and later 
into the office or home of this prospect. 
Recently, Jack Hensley resigned from 
his former company and with some 
cthers formed the Projected Insurance 
Planning Co., which will act as con- 
sultants to prospects and insureds 2. 
sell all facets of life insurance. Mr. 
Hamilton is now with the organization 
Jim Hamilton attended Country Day 
School in St. Louis where he was a star 
football center on a winnng team, and 
later went to Cornell where he com- 
pleted his college work in June, 1954, 
His production in 1957 up to August 1 
was $404,645, largely with General Amer- 
ican Life, and he had submitted an addi- 
tional $120,000. He was the first to 
qualify for General American’s newly 
formed Group Life Million Dollar Club 
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WHAT 

You See... 


A MUTUAL 
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OU, TOO, will be pleased 

when you see yourself at the 
head of your own agency. You'll 
grow in stature and prestige. So, if 
you’re ambitious, and can qualify, 
it will pay you to investigate our 
outstanding money-making pro- 
posal. Thorough training courses 
and liberal modern-day, salable 
policies are offered. Great oppor- 
tunities exist in many states. Get 
the facts today without obligation. 


Dint H. Lucus—Director of Agencies 
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UNITE with 
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The Fastest Growing 
Company of Its Kind 
in America. 


1956 INCOME 
$60,647,474 


1956 Life Insurance 
In Force 


$517,513,247 





A Phenomenal Record 


UNITED 
has 
doubled 


1955 INCOME 
$53,209,252 


1955 Life Insurance 
In Force 


$480,492,046 





om 1954 INCOME 1954 Life Insurance 
In Force 
aie. $44,767,528 $432,782,517 











In Force 

= 1953 INCOME 1953 Life Insurance 
than In Force 

ee $38,390,145 $357,303,971 
ii | a952 INCOME 1952 Life Insurance 
Income In Force 
during $31,703,234 $327,665,782 
the 

last 1951 INCOME 1951 Life Insurance 
five In Force 

years $22,653,709 $258,324,471 
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Our Agency Staff Can Help You Increase Your Income Too 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
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A Typical 


Bankerslifeman 








There are several characteristics which are to be found in any 
typical Bankerslifeman, such as: competent, trained and successful. 
Because he is that kind of man, he is aware of his opportunity and 
obligation to be of real service to his community. He is the kind 
of field underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or 


competitor. 


sanKers Ye COMPANY 
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Life 


. REDEKER 


HARRY 


Harry S. Redeker, CLU, general coun- 
sel, Fidelity Mutual Life, and Charles 
kK. Reid, II, CLU, senior consultant, Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, are authors of Life Insurance 
Settlement Options, a book which has 
been published by Little, Brown and Co., 
Boston-Toronto. 

The volume is the first comprehensive 
textbook to discuss all aspects of the 
important part played by these options 
in providing security for the family. The 
book tells how and why such options 
were developed. 

The various options found in life in- 
surance policies are analyzed, and the 
authors explain their uses in meeting 
typical family needs for cash and income. 
Wide variations in company practices 
are explored. The book covers impor- 
tant legal and tax aspects, including how 
to avoid legal pitfalls and how to mini- 
mize federal income, estate and gift 
taxes without a sacrifice of family ob- 
jectives. Time-saving and effective pro- 
cedures for requesting and executing 
income settlement agreements are out- 
lined. Finally, a typical family situation 
is traced from the initial fact-finding 
interview to the completion of the pro- 
gram and all service work 

It is completely sectioned and indexed 
so that specific subjects can be located 
easily. All advisers will be interested 
in the warnings of possible loss, hardship 
or unintentional disinheritance under 
common practices that have been fol- 
lowed for many years. 


Unnecessary Shrinkage of Policy Values 


The authors point out the unneces- 
sary shrinkage of policy values that con 








Harry S. Redeker 


_ Mr. Redeker is chairman of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention-Life Insurance As 
sociation of America Joint Committee on 
Practice of Law and co-chairman of 
the National Conference of Lawyers and 
Life Insurance Companies. He has serv- 
ed on a number of insurance and tax 
committees in the life insurance industry 
—in the American, Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia bar associations. Also, he 
is author of numerous articles on busi- 
ness insurance, estate planning and life 
insurance taxation. On a number of 
occasions he has spoken throughout the 
country at meetings of lawyers, trust 
officers and life insurance men. 

Mr. Redeker is a graduate of Wharton 
School of University of Pennsylvania 
and of the university’s law school. 
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New Book Explains How And Why 
They Are Used In Programming 


And Estate Planning 


tingent beneficiaries may suffer from 
commencement of the life income option 
for the widow at too young an age, 
and the particularly great shrinkage that 
may occur in any event if the 10-year 
certain period is chosen under this plan. 
The total dollar income that could be 
payable to a young widow from her de- 
ceased husband’s policies under the Life 
Income Option can be approximated by 
combining three policy options and de- 
ferring actual commencement of the Life 
Income Option until, say, 20 years. In 
this way more principal is preserved 
intact for a much longer time, and dan- 
ger of shrinkage of guar anteed values for 
contingent beneficiaries is materially les- 
aed. As respects the use of the 10- 
year certain period under the Life In- 
come Option striking illustrations show 
that, if the widow dies soon after the 


insured, less than one-third of the pro- 
ceeds may remain for contingent bene- 
ficiaries 


Children as Beneficiaries 


Discussing designation of children as 
beneficiaries the authors say in the book: 
are often 

beneficiaries 


requested to 


Companies 
“children 


designate as 











BUILDING WITH 
MUTUAL TRUST 


IS BUILDING FOR 
THE FUTURE 


born of the marriage of the insurea 
and his said wife.” This term should 
never be used unless the insured fully 
understands its implications. By such 
designation he would exclude as bene- 
ficiaries his own children born, of an 
-arlier or later marriage, and all chil- 
dren born to his wife by a former 
marriage. All adopted children would 
also be excluded. The request for pay- 
ment to children born of the marriage 
seemingly stems from a desire to 
eliminate claims by illegitimate chil- 
dren. The provisions of the beneficiary 
agreements prepared by companies to- 
day often contain some provision such 
as: “‘Child’ and ‘children’ as used 
herein shall include both lawful and 
legally adopted sons and daughters, 
but not gr randchildren or other de- 
scendants.” Such a provision can usual- 
ly be included on request, if it is not 
automatic. This type of provision cer- 
tainly excludes an illegitimate child. 
“Children of the insured” seems to 
be a better designation. Presumably 
the insured will wish to include as 
beneficiaries all his children no matter 
by which marriage they were born. 
Moreover, he will normally draw no 
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For over 50 years, Mutual Trust Life has Ce 
provided the very finest in PERSONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE service. Now under construction 
in the heart of downtown Chicago is Mutual 
Trust’s new home office—an attractive, ultra- 
modern office building geared to the expand- 
ing needs of this rapidly growing company. 


If you are interested in building YOUR future 
write now for further information. 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














Insurance Settlement Options 








CHARLES K. 


REID, I 


distinction between adopted children 

and other children. The general pro- 

visions of the beneficiary agreement 

will normally exclude illegitimate chil- 

dren. 

A Flexible, Simple Approach 

It seems impractical to make specific 
estimates of income and principal needs 
for minor children many years after the 
insured’s death under family circum- 
stances not measurable now, and with no 
knowledge of the then purchasing power 
of the dollar. A more flexible and more 
simple approach is to retain each child’s 
share at interest with the full right dur- 
ing minority to withdraw that share or 
to elect instalment options in the policy. 
Payments and elective privileges can be 
given to a trustee named in the settle- 
ment agreement. To prevent questions 
of the validity of the trust, a couple of 
extra sentences are added to direct the 
named trustee to hold and expend 
moneys for the minor’s benefit until age 
21 and then to pay him any unexpended 
balance. 








Charles K. Reid, II, CLU 


Mr. Reid joined the company relations 
division staff of LIAMA in 1953 as a 
consultant, becoming senior consultant 
in November, 1954. He also is on teach- 
ing staff of the LIAMA Schools in 
Agency Management and is a staff rep- 
resentative on its agency management 
training advisory committee. He is a 
past president of Hartford CLU Chapter 
and former chairman of the Query edi- 
torial board of American Society or CL. 

After attending University of Penn- 
sylvania evening school for insurance he 
went with Union Central Life in Phila- 
delphia in 1935 and was transferred to 
Wilmington, Del., in 1940. In 1942 he 
joined former Stuart Smith Agency, Con- 
necticut General, Philadelphia and Wil- 
mington. 

In World War II he was in Army Air 
Force personal affairs division and help- 
ed organize its school in New York, 
also teaching insurance and related sub- 
jects there. Later, he assisted in organiz- 
ing and directing Veteran’s Administra- 
tion NSLI conservation program. In that 
capacity he was on NALU-VA “flying 
squad” which conducted 26 one-day 
seminars on Government Life Insurance 
and veterans benefits for local NALU 
associations. He re-entered life insurance 
and estate —. field in 1947 by 
joining staff of J. D. Marsh & Asso- 
ciates, Washington D. C. agency o! 
Lincoln National. 
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A POLICY IS ONLY AS SALABLE 
AS THE SERVICE BEHIND IT 


A careful comparison of contract provisions, costs and selling features will convince you 


that no company can provide a more salable product than a Union Central policy. 


But it takes something extra to close the sale, and that extra something is service — 


the kind of enthusiastic sales support you get from any Union Central Agency. 


Because a Broker’s selling efforts are spread over a broadly diversified area, he lacks the 
opportunity to specialize. Therefore, when he is confronted by the many complexities in 
such profitable fields as business protection, estate planning, tax insurance, group insurance 


and pension planning, he frequently needs special assistance. 


And this vital service is built into every single Union Central policy. It takes on a wide 
range of readily recognizable forms, including complete access to Agency and Home Office 
facilities, technical knowledge and experience, an awareness of constantly changing economic 
and social conditions, scientifically developed prospecting procedures, tailor-made proposals 


and other sales aids, plus willingness to serve on the part of the Company’s entire staff. 


Any wonder why more and more Brokers are calling The Union Central first! 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY MTR 
CINCINNATI al 


1867Z- OUOR BOth ANNIVERSARY® ~ 1957 
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When John M. Fraser, head of The 
Fraser Agency, Connecticut Mutual, de- 
cided move the 
agency from lower Broadway where it 
had been for 38 years, and selected new 
quarters at 102 Maiden Lane, another 
downtown location, his action carried 
considerable locale significance. Reason 
for this was the prestige of the agency, 
chief officer of which for years was Peter 
M. Fraser, later to become president and 
then chairman of Connecticut Mutual, 
and the further fact that in the nearly 
four decades of its operation the agency 
has placed $475 million of life insurance 
with the company. Connecticut Mutual 
Life does not write Group insurance. 

While there are other sections of the 
metropolis where there are buildings 
with insurance company occupancy, espe- 
cially in mid-town New York, where 
most companies have general agencies 
and Metropolitan Life, New York Life 
and Mutual of New York have large 
home office buildings, the designation 
“insurance district of New York” has for 
decades applied to that section of the 
city where in an area of a few blocks 
the operations are largely those con- 
nected with fire, marine and casualty 
coverages. Also in the district is the 


some months ago to 


building of National Board of Fire Un 
derwriters and the main offices of fire, 
marine, casualty and surety industry or- 





Every Prospect. 


in every way. 


NORTH 








Join the March 
to NORTH AMERICAN 


Life and Accident & Health... 
an Ideal Package with an Ideal Company 


TOP A. & H. COMMISSIONS and 
LEVEL RENEWALS...A Life Plan For 


NO BRANCH OFFICES TO COMPETE WITH YOU 
STRICTLY AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM 
CONCRETE SUPPORT TO GET YOU OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT 


If you are interested in making money not just today but 
years from now—inquire today— 


Join the March to North American 


A good company to write for because it is the right company 


AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
209 South LaSalle Street 


15,000 Brokers Battle For Office Space 
As Well As For Premiums 





Located In “Insurance District” Of New York In Buildings Where Most 
Coverage Written Is Fire, Marine, Casualty And Surety; New Buildings 


Going Up; Some Completed, Others 


ganizations. In the district also are 
some general agents of life companies 
and the home office of one life insurance 
company — the United States Life. And 
there are the general insurance brokers’ 
offices 

A current headache of many of these 
general insurance brokers in “the insur- 
based on increasing 


ance district” is 

difficulty of finding suitable office space. 
That worries some brokers more than 
maintaining or increasing their pre- 
miums. Reasons for the headaches: 
forced out of old quarters because of 


reconstruction, rebuilding or new build- 
ing operations; even if safely entrenched 
a brokerage firm may be facing necessity 
for larger space than it formerly 
rented; constant infiltration into the dis- 
trict of brokerage firms moving down- 
town from other parts of the city, or 
of newly organized agencies, seeking 
quarters. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





Of the 30,000 general insurance brok- 
ers in Greater New York 15,000 of them 
are located in the “insurance district” 
which extends from Ann to Cedar 
Streets running North and South and 
from Pearl to Nassau Streets running 
East to West. 

The district has its Southern terminus 
at the point where Chase Manhattan 
3ank is engaged in its mammoth new 
structure which includes a plaza that 
will considerably beautify the section 
Part of the Chase Manhattan develop- 
ment, by the way, is on land where for 
decades Mutual Life of New York had 
its stone constructed home. The home 
office of that company is now at Broad- 
way and Fifty-Fifth Street. 

Crowded closely together in the in- 
surance district are skyscrapers of a 
number of insurance companies and 
some owned by other interests, but all 
having almost entirely an insurance 


Modernized 


occupancy. In this district, about a mile 
from the Battery where Manhattan 
Island ends at the edge of the Atlantic 
Ocean, is located the most historic sec- 
tion of the city on property which was 
the scene of early Revolutionary activity; 
where Dutch housewives (when the town 
was New Amsterdam) washed clothes in 
a creek on what was then and now called 
Maiden Lane, where Thomas Jefferson 
lived, and includes the site where George 
Washington took oath of office at Wall 
and Broad Streets. 


How Insurance Arrived in the District 


Principal thoroughfares of the district 
are William and John Streets and 
Maiden Lane. The manner in which the 
insurance industry moved into William 
Street, for years the principal insurance 
artery was this: finance and_ business 
concerns were largely on lower Broad- 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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COMPANION LIFE 


Presents 


These Good Sales Companions 


Non-Participating © Complete Juvenile Line 
Family Income Benefit Includes “5 for 1 at 21” Endowment at 65. 
$10—$15—$20 monthly per $100. e 


Monthly Income Disability 
Family Maintenance Riders 


Combination Plans 
Includes both Life and Accident and Health. © Term Plans 


Group Life 5-Year Renewable and Convertible Term. 


and 15-year Convertible Term. 


® Cash refund Plans 
Premiums returned at maturity. 


Excellent Substandard Facilities 
Attractive Settlement Options 


Unique Premium Gradation Plan 


* e 
Premium Decreases as Size of Policy Increases. Company is large enough to 






Pays $10 per $1,000 for disability before 55, and 
$5 per $1,000 for disability occurring from 55 to 60. 


10-year 


offer a Complete Line of Policies, yet small enough 


Mortgage Protection Plans 


to give individual attention to your problem case. 


FAMILY PLAN — Covers Husband, Wife and Children Under One Policy 


At Low Premium Rates 


COMPANION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ORegon 9-3939 


V. J. SKUTT WALTER F. MARTINEAU JOHN S. COOK 


President Executive Vice President Vice Pres. and Secretary 


Represented in New York State by 


JIM G. BROCK B. F. HELMBRECHT 
263 Genesee Street 762 Main Street 
Utica 2, New York Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

HUDSON VALLEY BRANCH OFFICE ART HOLTZMAN ASSOCIATES 
21 North B’way 1132 Sibley Tower Building 
White Plains, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 

WILLIAM V. HAGGERTY JACK KEARNS 
200 McCarthy Building 255 Lark Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. JUERGENS 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Mutual of Omaha 
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Kelly Internationally 





a Se The Postmaster Helped 


Kept Open After Hours So Resourceful Woman Agent Could 
Meet Deadline in Writing $350,000 for Convention 
Qualification 


CHARLES J. KELLY 


When the internationally famous Wal- 
ker Cup Matches were held in Minne- 
apolis at the Minikahda Club this Aug- 
ust, Charles J. (Chuck) Kelly, special 
agent in Prudential’s Minneapolis agen- 
cy, was one of the three hosts of Great 
Britain’s Walker Cup Team. Always 
active in golfing circles Chuck was a 
director of Western Golf Association 
from 1947-1951. 

His hobbies of golf and duck shooting 
do not interfere with his insurance pro- 
duction as he has qualified for the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table several times 
and on September 1 was Prudential’s 
leading agent with more than $2,000,000 
net paid-for. 

Mr. Kelly was born in Butte, Mont. 
He was graduated from Georgetown 
University in Washington, D. C., in 1941. 
In 1925-26 he worked for the American 
Brass Co. in Waterbury, Conn. 

He joined Prudential as special agent 
in 1927; became manager of Montana 
agency in 1928. and in 1936 was made 
manager of the Minneapolis agency. 
Later, he asked to be relieved of man- 
agerial duties and since 1952 has been 
in personal production. 

During World War II, Chuck serving 
in the Army Air Force as a major in 
combat intelligence, was awarded the 
commendation ribbon for meritorious 
service. 

Chuck lives on Lake Minnetonka. His 
son, Charles, Jr., is a New York attorney. 


Big Business Career Grew 


From Small Policies’ Loan 
A borrowed $500, of which $300 was 
raised on his then small life insurance 
policies, started the meteoric rise of 
John A. Volpe, former Federal High- 
way Administrator, former Massa- 
chusetts Public Works Commissioner, 
now president of the John A. Volpe 
Construction Co. of Malden, Mass., and 
Washington, D. C., one of the nation’s 
foremost contractors. With that money 
he financed his first contract, a $1,285 
job building an addition to a heating 
plant of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway Co. garage in Lynn, 
Mass. ; ; 
That was in 1933. Six vears later he 
landed his first million dollar contract— 
to build a new United States Post Office 
structure in South Boston, Mass. Today, 
he holds numerous multi-million dollar 
contracts, one of which is the $10.000,- 
000 job building the Massachusetts North 
Shore Center for Allied Stores, a vast 
department store chain. 


Perfection i is attained by slow degrees: 


she requires the hand of Time. 
—Voltaire 


Arleene Owen, an insurance agent in 
Kennett, a small town in Missouri, after 
addressing the Women’s National Lead- 
ers Club of National Association of Life 
Underwriters (formerly known as Wom- 
Million Dollar Round 
Table), was given an ovation at its 
dinner in Detroit in September when 
she described her sales of $350,000 of 
insurance in two days under split second 
salesmanship. 

Her Motivation 

Mrs. Owen at the time was owner of 
several flower shops and was a part-time 
agent of American United Life. Her 
general agent had told her that he was 
attempting to qualify to cover a field 
convention, but did not see how he could 
make it because time was flying fast. He 
asked Mrs. Owen if she would help him 
reach his goal. He told her on June 29 
that the deadline was June 30 at mid- 
night, so he did not think he could reach 
the objective. 

Mrs. Owen called the agency superin- 
tendent and asked him how much he 
needed for the agency to qualify. He 
said: “$350,000 on seven lives.” She said 
she would do it. 

In meantime, the general agent got 
so nervous he said: “I can’t stand this 
tension. I’m going to St. Louis for the 
ball game. J] have never been so upset 


en’s Quarter 


in my life. And why did I hire a 


woman agent?” 
How She Handled the Cases 


Here is how Mr. Owen accomplished 
the feat as she described the _experi- 
ence for the women leaders in Detroit: 

“T had two days to make good and the 
concluding time was midnight, June 30. 
My first step was to call the doctors and 
ask them to examine any persons who 
would sign applications for insurance 
with me “and whom I would bring in. 
My phone calls were made on Friday 
night, June 29. My first appointment 
was for 6 o'clock Saturday morning for 
a $100,000 business case. My next was 
a family of three fo $200,000. The em- 
ployes of the office and flower shops 
were taking applications for their exam- 
inations while was writing a father 
and daughter for $12,500 each. The last 
case was for $25, 


Agency Kept Open All Saturday to Get 
Her ’Phone Calls 


“My agency superintendent remained 
in the office all day Saturday so that I 
could call him when he was needed. The 
doctors were finished about 7:30 o'clock. 
It was 9 o'clock before applications were 
ready for mailing and then I realized 
that the post office was officially closed. 

“Finally, after several calls the head 
postmaster came down to meet me at the 
post office and stamped the envelopes for 
9:27 p.m. 
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POINTS 

TO REMEMBER 
ARE THE 

PLUS VALUES 
OF ALL 

UNION MUTUAL 


CONTRACTS! 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Se a 








“This was not so simple as it sounds 

because each day as mail leaves the post 
office they set the machine for the fol- 
lowing day. All this had to be redone. 
Also, Western Union was quite helpful 
after closing hours. Thus, the rewards 
of living in a small town sometimes pay 
off. 
“T believe that life insurance with its 
tremendous potential for children, wom- 
en, men, for all human kind, can’t fail. 
That is one of the powers of our price- 
less profession.” 


Utility Man’s Tribute 
To Insurance 


C. Hamilton Moses, former chairman of 
the board, Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
a great friend of insurance has been in 
demand for some years as a speaker be- 
fore insurance organizations and he is 
happy to make these addresses. 


At the recent annual meeting of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
held in Detroit he gave his views of the 
importance of life insurance agents and 
what the institution of life insurance 
means to the nation, 


_ One feature of his speech was his warn- 
ing for agents not to sell the country short. 
Along this line he said: 


Selling U. S. Way of Life 


Let us not sell our country short. 
Stand up and fight for the American 
way of life—your private enterprise 
system. Whether you like it or not, your 
system of living and of life is on trial. 
There are loose in this world today two 
differing and divergent philosophies—one 
deifies big Government—dictation—Fed- 
eralization. The other deifies God—the 
dignity of man. They are at each other’s 
throats. Both cannot survive. 

Your way of life has builded the great- 
est business and the greatest Govern- 
ment on earth, and made you— Mr. 
Average Salesman—the envy of the 
world. You can sell your own wares, 
you have builded the greatest salesman- 
ship force in the world—why can’t you 
sell your own way of living—our Amer- 
ican way—to your children and to your 
employes and to the peoples of the 
world? 

In building your bigger and better 
country—in selling your way of life— 
in stamping your own career with the 
ideals of service to your fellow-men 
rather than the dollar mark—you will 
be not only building a better life, but 
building a better business. You will be 
selling the goodness of business—rather 
than the bigness of business. You will 
be selling the benefits of our American 
system—rather than its profits. You will 
be selling the American workman that 
his is the greatest way of life in any 
nation, and that he’s the envy of the 
world. 

When that average citizen reads about 
your billion-dollar company, reads about 
your billion-dollar insurance, reads about 
the life insurance institution getting 
bigger and bolder and richer every year, 
he naturally asks the question, “Am I 
getting my share?” 

You great businessmen have been 
taught the cold fact that democracy 
means nothing to a hungry man—that 
our economic freedom starts and stops 
with a job—that to be politically free, 
a man must be economically free. That 
average man—not too important in 
everyday life—but organized and aroused, 
can tear down in a day what you have 
spent a lifetime to build. 


Meeting Urge to Human Souls 


Yes, in selling yourselves, in building 
your country and your business, you are 
giving less attention to material’ things— 
to bales and to barrels, to bullets and to 
bayonets, to greed and to gold—and 
more and more attention to the urge 
of the human soul ,and to the hopes and 
the fears of Mr. Average Citizen. We 
will more and more fight our battle in 
the hearts and the spirits of men—rather 
than in the final figures of your balance- 
sheet, 
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You step into Jim’s office as he is concluding 
a conversation with a difficult customer. These 
thoughts cross your mind: 

“Great guy, Jim. So much of our company’s 
business depends on his tact, his talent, his in- 
stinct for handling sensitive matters. No doubt 
about it—his abilities, and those of a few other 
key people, are the most important asset we 
own. It would be a deep personal loss if any- 
thing happened to Jim—and an even greater 
loss to our firm.” 

Every business has its “Jim’”—the key man 


GUARDIAN of your most valuable business asset 


who makes such a substantial contribution to 
the profits of the firm. That’s why more and 
more firms are using GUARDIAN’Ss Preferred Risk 
plans to protect their “human” assets. 

In the event of Jim’s untimely death, the 
GUARDIAN plan would provide funds to help 
offset the resultant loss of earnings and tide 
the company over until a desirable replacement 
can be found. If Jim continues with the firm, 
the accumulated cash may be used to provide a 
retirement income for him, with definite tax 
advantages to the company. 

















The provisions of GUARDIAN’S new 
1957 policy contracts—the most mod- 
ern in the insurance industry—are de- 
signed to give business firms an ideal 
solution to business insurance problems, 
with the most favorable tax consequences. 


Your GUARDIAN representative or your own 
insurance broker will be glad to give you, your 
attorney and your accountant full facts and 
figures about GUARDIAN’S Preferred Risk plans. 
Why not call him today. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company ® Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


One of a series of Guardian Life advertisements appearing in national magazines during 1957. 
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The Jerome Apple Agencies 


Located in Baltimore one of the large 
production outfits in the country is really 
two organizations. They are the Jerome 
Apple Co. handling life, accident and 
Group for The Travelers and its running 
mate, the Apple & Bond Co., handling 
fire and casualty lines. Founder of the 
organization is Jerome Apple, president 
of both companies. 

Career of Jerome Apple 

Mr. Apple, 
youngest of four children. Shortly after 
his father died when he was 14, he 
became an office boy in a large whole- 
sale men’s clothing concern, his work 
day starting, at 7 o’clock in the morning. 
{It turned out to be a 72-hour week for 
which he was paid $3 weekly salary. In 
the mailing room was a machine manu- 
factured in Peoria, Ill., and he wrote to 
that city asking to be appointed sales 
representative in Baltimore, a proposal 
Starting to sell the machines 
managed to 
year. 


born in Baltimore, was 


accepted. 
during his lunch hour he 
dispose of 60 of them the first 
Meantime, he was attending night school, 


studying stenography, typing and ac- 
counting. Rising to the status of book- 
keeper he was made assistant credit 
manager at 21. 


When he asked to be made a salesman 
for this firm his offer was immediately 
accepted, but the territory was the 
toughest in the area, a coal mining sec- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Next, he was 
given New York State as his working 
province. In meantime, he had begun 
the study of Spanish and was assigned 
to sell clothing in Cuba. Next move was 
to enter life insurance. At the age of 17 
Jerry Apple had bought a policy for 
his mother’s benefit. At the start he 
was part-time, but by 1914 he had be- 
come general agent of The Travelers. His 
faith in life insurance as a career was 
such that he found himself able to com- 
municate that feeling to two men he 
knew. They were J. Fred Shaffler, then 
a bookkeeper in a Baltimore bank, and 
the late Jack L. Ottenheimer, a sales- 
man for a publishing concern. During 
their first year they collected $10,000 in 
premiums. By 1924 the organization had 
grown to 28 men, premiums being $130,- 
000. That year Nelson Bond resigned 
as life manager of The Travelers in Bal- 
timore and became Mr. Apple’s partner, 
the firm becoming Apple & Bond. This 
oye wey ceased when Mr. Bond, fear- 
tul of the depression, resigned from the 
partnership and sold his interest to Mr. 
Apple. 

The two companies mentioned in the 
first paragraph of this story were then 
formed. 

Salesmen for the organization are all 
multiple line men. Practically the entire 
production of the agency in all lines is 
produced by men housed in the agencies. 
Salesmen may start as life representa- 


tives or as casualty and fire representa 
tives the eventual objective being that 
they will be representatives of all lines. 


It generally follows that the large cas- 


ualty producers are also large life pro 
ducers, Prepo nderance of appointees in 
the past has generally been of men who 
started by selling life insurance. As they 
become more proficient in their knowl- 

edge they begin to write the other lines 


as well and so become insurance advisers 
in all lines for their clients. 

The multiple line operation has not 
affected the production of life insurance 
which is confirmed by the fact that from 
an agency of 28 people it is confidently 
expected that this year there will be eight 
qualifiers for The Travelers Inner Circle 
membership, which embraces those who 
have life paid production of $500,000 or 
more. Of the eight Inner Circle mem 
bers it is expected that at least four 


will qualify for The Travelers Tower 
Club, members of which must write 
$1,000,000 or more for the club year. 

Officers of Jerome Apple Co. are Mr. 
Apple president; Herbert Brown and 
Harry N. Stadler vice presidents and 
Anna D. Dawson secretary. 

Mr. Brown became associated with the 


agency as office boy in 1925, since then 
he has been continuously with the 
agency except for three years in the 


Army out of which he was mustered as 
a captain. He has filled every inside 
job in the agency including cashier 
and office manager. He is a member of 
the Inner Circle. 

Mr. Stadler joined the agency in July, 
1931 as a salesman. His successful rec- 
ord led to his invitation to become 
assistant sales manager. He later was 
elected vice president and for many 
years has been in charge of life under- 
writing relationship between the agency 
and the home office. His activity in sales 
management included special methods 
he conceived in connection with estate 
analysis. 

Mrs. Dawson has been associated with 
the agency for many years. Currently, 
she is in charge of personnel and office 


Wife Drove Agent's Car on Night Sales 


Rudolph _L, Leitman, New York Life, 
Detroit office, is president of that com- 
pany’s Top Club having made 156 sales 
last year for $4,682,500. He still sells to 
many of his original policy owners. 
Every morning he works his way to his 
office in the National Bank Building, 
making his first business call at 9 o’clock. 
Every afternoon he works his way back 
to his home. Thus, he plans his calls on 
a route rather than a name basis. Many 
of the policies he sells are small ones. 
He regards the approach as the most 
difficult part of life insurance merchan- 
dising. “If you accomplish the approach 
so that the prospect will listen to you, 
eventually you will unearth a reason to 
make him buy,” he says. He uses the 
telephone for all contacts except the 
new ones. He likes to see new prospects 
and judge their reactions. 


Started as Ford Worker 


Born in Portsmouth, Va., Rudy Leit- 
man and family moved to Detroit in 





management. She filled many positions 
in her early days with the agency in- 
cluding that of comptroller. 


“OPEN SESAME” 


Atlantic Life agents are finding it easier than 
ever to open the door to many new prospects 
with the magic letters E.S.P.S.— Employee 


Security Planning Service. 


Offered free-of-charge to companies, large or 
small, this improved salary savings program 
is proving an invaluable aid in helping em- 
ployers establish better public and employee 
That’s why Atlantic Life Agents 


relations. 


find E.S.P.S. so easy to profit by! 


Atlantic Life | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—RICHMOND. VA. 
Life e Accident & Sickness ¢ Hospitalization 


s More Than a Half Century of Service 




















1925. 


When he was 17 he got a job 
in the production line of Ford Motor 
Co. As he was able to typewrite he was 





RUDOLPH L. LEITMAN 


moved to a factory office and later was 
transferred to one of the payroll general 
offices. Taking bookkeeping and ac- 
counting training which he picked up 
easily he describes himself as “an ac- 
countant by nature.” 

Deciding he wanted to be his own boss 
he joined agency of New York Life as 
an agent in May, 1934. His wife was so 
interested in his new calling that she 
was chauffeur of his car when he made 
night calls and would wait in the auto- 
mobile until an interview was closed. 

“T’d sit with my fingers crossed hoping 
that he wouldn’t come back too soon,” 
she said. “I knew that if he did, he 
hadn’t made the sale.” 

Nowadays, Mrs. Leitman avoids her 
husband’s downtown office. She regards 
her home and family as her full-time job. 
There are three children—Richard, Bruce 
and Cynthia. 


Shouldn’t Forget Wisdom of 
Franklin, Says Earl Dickey 


Earl Dickey of the Altoona agency of 
Fidelity Mutual Life was in the teaching 
profession before he entered life insur- 
ance with that company. For some time 
he was head of the history department 
of a high school. 

Since entering life insurance he has 
maintained his identity with the His- 
torical Society of the Altoona area, has 
been its president and still is active 
delving into historical background of 
various sections of Pennsylvania, par- 
ticularly in the western part of the state. 
Naturally, he is familiar with the phil- 
osophy and axioms of two great figures 
in Pennsylvania’s past whose sayings 


have greatly influenced thought and 
thrown great illumination on human 
nature. They are William Penn and 


Benjamin Franklin. 

That more heed is not taken of Frank- 
lin’s comments on thrift and saving, is 
most unfortunate in Mr. Dickey’s opin- 
ion. Those who dismiss Franklin’s advice 
lightly are apt to regret it. Life insur- 
ance and thrift walk hand in hand today 
just as they did so many decades ago, 
a fact which should not be forgotten. 





If there is a “secret” of success, it 
is the appreciation of what one has the 
ability to do, plus the recognition of 
opportunities when they appear, and 
a healthy satisfaction with what is 
achieved by closely coordinating ability 
and opportunity, 

—Arnold Bennett 
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IK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 


How many sales opportunities for State Farm 
agents can you spot in this picture? 


The car, of course, is one. Auto insurance is usually a State Farm 
agent’s first chance to build a personal relationship with his clients. 

The man himself is a prospect for a State Farm life insurance policy. 
It can be part of a program that he and his State Farm agent can 
establish for the financial security of his family. 

The house and garage can be insured with State Farm, too. A 
Homeowners policy with State Farm Fire and Casualty not only pro- 
vides fire insurance protection for the home and its contents, but 


For more information about any aspect of State Farm operations, simply write: Director of 


also comprehensive personal and residence liability protection, too. 

Do State Farm agents make use of these opportunities? Indeed 
they do! Because of their skill and enthusiasm, State Farm not only 
insures more cars than any other company, but has the greatest fire 
and casualty premium volume in America. And State Farm Life 
achieved a billion dollars of Ordinary life insurance in foree—without 
reinsurance, brokerage, merger or employer’s group—in less than 
28 years ...a record matched by no other company. 


STATE FARM 


Public Relations, STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES, Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois. 


UNSURANCE 
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BILL WALLACE HOWARD HANSEN TONY MISHO BOB SCHWEGLER 


Five Columbia Grads Follow Each Other 
Into Home Life Field 





Five young students of Columbia Uni- 
versity, all members of class of 1952, 
who were personal friends there, are 
now selling insurance for Home Life. 
First to come to the company was “Bill” 
Vallace who played football for Colum- 
bia three years and also was on the 
wrestling team. 

“WI “a I wanted after gr raduation,” he 
said, “was a career, not just a job, and 
a career where success is based on abil- 
ity; where opportunity for advancement 
is more important than mere job secur- 
ity. I wanted to do something worth- 
while, and, if possible, to be my own 
boss.” 

In June, 1952, Mr. Wallace went with 
Home Life. Taking time out for Navy 
service he later returned to the com- 
pany and was assigned to the Washing- 
ton agency. 

One of his closest friends in the Navy 
was Howard Hansen, a former team- 
and is now assistant manager in Boston. 

Next to go with Home Life was Rob- 
ert Schwegler of Buffalo who came to 
Columbia University in 1948 on a tuition- 
free scholarship and majored in business 


Hansen followed Mr. Wallace to Home 
Life and is with one of the New York 
City agencies. 

Next to joir Home Life was Anthony 
Misho, Bill Wallace’s roommate at Co- 
lumbia. Tony was a pre-med student 
who had been accepted by Harvard Med- 
ical School. It wasn’t until he entered 
the Navy that he decided he did not 
want to be a physician. On leaving Navy 
he joined Home Life as an aide in the 
management development program in 
New York. Returning to Boston in 1956 
he became an agent of the Home there, 
He spent his summers at a variety of 
part-time jobs, such as construction work 
and swimming pool lifeguard. After 
graduation he received a Navy commis- 
sion and served 2% years in Korea and 


Indo-China. Returning to United States 
his friends, Howard Hansen and Tony 
Misho, got him enthusiastic about life 
insurance. As a result, he joined the 
agency force of the Buffalo agency of 
Home Life. 

Fifth man in the group to go with 
Home is Edward McSweeney who ma- 
jored in business and economics at Co- 
lumbia. He belonged to the wrestling 
team, glee club and Columbia University 
Players Chorus; was one of the founders 
of the college’s Pre-Business Society. 
Mr. McSweeney joined Home in White 
Plains, N. Y., as a management assistant 
and currently is assigned to the home 
office where he assists in the administra- 
tion of the management development 
program. 








VA Policies Upheld by 
Federal Court in Test 


The selling forces of life insurance 
have followed with interest the court 
ing more about the product or its bene- 
test of whether variable annuity policies 


the Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. 
and the Equity Annuity Life Insurance 
Co., both of Washington, to require their 
registration as security dealers because 
these policies are backed by investments 
in common stocks as an inflation hedge, 
the annuity results depending on the 




















administration. He played varsity foot- come under SEC regulations as_securi- earnings of such stocks. The court held 
ball three years, was co-captain of the ties, decided recently in Federal District that the McCarran Act makes the VA 


team and an officer of the senior class. Court at Washington. companies exempt from Federal regula- 

mate on the Columbia football team. Mr. SEC brought an injunction suit against tion unless Congress provides otherwise. 
Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 — at guaran- 

teed premium rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, 


Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION : 
optional hospital-surgical-medical benefits. Sickness 


ED McSWEENEY 



















f AMERICA’S GREAT E-LINE GROUPS 
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American G u Lire I nce Company 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, HOSPITALIZATION AND GROUP 





Union NatTionar Lire insurance Company 
LIFE INSURANCE 





Hawauan Lire insurance Company, Lip. 


benefits from one year to ten years—Accident from 
LIFE INSURANCE 


two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 
insurance and all types of group insurance!) 
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B. N. WOODSON, C. L. U. : 

























TTE President 
"PERSONAL Expansion program provides openings for 
qualified General Agents in selected areas A erican General | 
COMPANIES : 
Loyat Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY — 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“We installed it for that Provident Mutual crowd on the sixth floor. 
They won’t wait for the elevator” 


Provident Mutual is a growing, vigorous, progres- 
sive company. (Provident Mutual new paid for in- 
surance has increased more than 100% over the 
past 7 years.) A big part of the reason is the energy 
and enthusiasm of Provident Mutual men. 

At the same time, Provident Mutual is a long- 
established company, with almost a century of 
experience and judgment and resources behind it. 
This unusual combination of spirit and stability 
explains the whole-hearted teamwork between 


company and agent. 

This energy and enthusiasm of Provident Mu- 
tual folks explains why big things are happening 
in the Company . . . the many new forms of in- 
dividual insurance protection now available . . 
the fine beginnings of our Group operations .. . the 
ever growing reputation of our training programs. 
Big things are happening at Provident Mutual— 
the future is as bright as ever! 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Programming Approach To Advanced Underwriting 


(Continued from 


tions. When the needs are clear, and if 
there is any apparent objection to the 
use of life insurance, I have found one 
closing story very useful, particularly, in 
business or estate cases. Ask the client 
to visit his trust officer with this propo- 
sition: “Would you loan me $100,000 and 
place it in my safe deposit box, charge 
me annual interest; and, if I should die 
next year, or the year after, give my 
wife the full amount and the canceled 
note; or, if I am alive in 20 years, let me 
return the $100,000 to you in exchange 
for all of the interest payments I have 
made plus my note?” The prospect will 
generally agree that this would be a 
foolish investment for the bank and yet 
we are offering that very thing. 

When a check is obtained, an imme- 
diate appointment is made with counsel. 
This is usually done during the inter- 
view so that there is no chance of pro- 
crastination. I have discovered also that 
most clients appreciate some pressure to 
have wills drawn or re-drawn and they 
don’t object to pressure on this item 
since they realize we, as life underwrit- 
ers, have no financial interest in legal 
instruments which are drawn. If the in- 
dividual has no attorney, I will suggest 
several from which he can make a selec- 
tion. In larger cases, I arrange to meet 
with counsel personally but always re- 
view my recommendations with the at- 
torney to be used. When necessary, legal 
instruments are prepared and executed. 
I have all beneficiary papers prepared 
and mail them for signature. 

This programming approach has led 
me into many interesting cases, particu- 
larly in the juvenile market. I have 
always been particularly conscious of the 
junior insurance field, perhaps for two 
reasons. First, there is the factor of very 
low cost and the child’s possible inability 
to qualify at some later date. Secondly, 
I think one big fear men have in making 
cash or security gifts to minors is pos- 
sible dissipation of these gifts by the 
child at majority. An investment in life 
insurance not only provides a regular 
investment service during the gift period. 
but also a useful instrument on the child 
which he or she is less likely to foolishly 
invade later on. From our point of view, 
this can also be a source of regular busi- 
ness, particularly if you can sell a grand- 
father the idea for his first grandchild 
Ie casnot easily forget subsequent 
grandchildren. 

Trusts for Juvenile Purposes 

One of my more recent cases involved 
the use of existing trusts for juvenile 
purposes. Approximately ten years ago 
a client of mine had established trusts 
for his children on which they were 
entitled to receive income and had the 
right to withdraw 5% of the principal 
per year up to a maximum of 50% with 
any principal not so withdrawn to pass 
on to the grandchildren at the deaths of 
the children. With the children’s consent, 
and with the trust instrument allowing 
for the purchase of life insurance as a 
proper trust investment, we used trust 
principal to buy life insurance on the 
grandchildren’s lives figuring that the 
cash values of those contracts would 
eventually be turned over to the grand- 
children as a part of their inheritance 
Currently, the children are losing only 
a small net income each year from that 
portion of the principal so invested. For 
example: for each $1,000 of principal 
invested in life insurance, assuming a 4% 
return, the children lose this year only 
$0 of income to be reduced by their 
individual tax brackets. If the children 
desire to make an earlier transfer to 
their grandchildren, they can withdraw 
the policies from the trust and give them 
to the grandchildren. We are anticipat- 
ing that this will be done and _ short 
term trusts will be set up eventually to 
provide for premium payment 
There has been 


quite a bit of talk 


about the use of split dollar life insur- 
ance but I was quite surprised at a Phil- 
adelphia MDRT meeting to discover that 
only two individuals in the group had 
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actually sold the split dollar plan. We 
have used this idea to a large extent in 
our office and I thought you might be 
interested in discussing one other ap- 
proach to the split dollar. Very recently, 
through a programming approach, I dis- 
covered a situation whereby one genera- 
tion had established a lifetime trust for 
the second generation with the principal 
in its entirety to go eventually to the 
third generation. The first generation is 


now deceased, the second generation is 
enjoying a substantial income, and the 
third generation are just starting to work 
and are faced with family responsibilities. 
Once again, we discovered that the orig- 
inal trust instrument allowed the trustee 
to invest in life insurance and the fol- 
lowing arrangement was set up. The 
third generation applied for life insur- 
ance contracts which were collaterally 
assigned to the trust and trust principal 
is being used to pay the annual increase 
in cash value. The second generation is 
losing very little in that they are losing 
only the net income from any amount 
so invested while the next generation 





Precise Information 

Precise would be the correct adjective 
to describe a woman who presented 
Richard F. Partridge of The Travelers in 
Hartford with a claim for maternity 
benefits under a Hospitalization policy. 
She had her baby in August. In answer 
to the claim question, “When did dis- 
ability begin?” she wrote: “Sometime 
early last December.” 





now has substantial life insurance at very 
low cost and the cash values of this 
insurance they will eventually inherit 
anyway. 
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The BMA fieldman represents a Company which offers 
to its clients a full line of personal insurance services to 


take care of every individual need. 


His qualifications as an expert in personal insurance pro- 
| tection are backed by a Company with one and a quarter 


billion dollars of life insurance in force, and 48 years’ 
experience in the field of accident and health. 


His services include hospitalization, major medical ex- 
pense for individuals and groups, retirement income, 


educational, mortgage and other comprehensive plans. 


In fact, the BMA fieldman offers personal insurance 


protection of all types to people in all walks of life. 


BMA Life and A&H Reinsurance Service, available to other insurance 
companies, is handled by a special staff of Reinsurance fieldmen. 
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and Field Force Better 


Orr NEW Home Office in Winnipeg, to be completed in 1959, will feature 
the most modern facilities for the efficient operation of a growing company and 


provide amply for the expanding needs of the future. 


© Pictured here is a model of the handsome five-storey building 


which will stand on an eight-acre site in central Winnipeg. 


© The new building will help our Home Office staff provide. the best 
possible service to their associates in the field and to the Company’s 


policyholders. 


THE 


Great-Wesrt Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG, CANADA 


YOUR FUTURE IS OUR BUSINESS... TODAY! 
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Life Insurance Can Help 
Keep Title To One’s Success 


By Gene TUNNEY 
Former Heavyweight Champion and 
Director in Ten Corporations 


When I was still a professional boxer, 
I was fortunate in having friends who 
were concerned about my future. They 
pointed out that large and infrequent 
amounts of money don’t automatically 
bring security. On the other hand, rela- 
tively small amounts consistently set 
aside year after year can accomplish tre- 
mendous results. 

‘oday, as a business man, I especially 
appreciate the wisdom of those friends 
who urged me to invest in life insurance. 

I have found in life insurance a great 
deal more than I had expected, In a 
way, it is like the training that brings 
success in the ring. 

A good life insurance program is really 


a program of regular exercise. The dis- 
cipline it imposes upon you prevents 
your losing hold of your gains... it 


keeps you financially fit. And there’s a 


sense of well-being in the knowledge 
that you are prepared right now for 
whatever may lie ahead for you and 


your family. 


Simple Arithmetic Is 
Guard Against Dependency 
By Geratp D. PEEtT 


President, Wallace and Tiernan Sales 


Corp., Newark, N. J. 


recent] y that the average 
amount of life ins urance owned is less 
than the family’s yearly income. 

This means that upon the loss of the 
money-earner, many families cannot hope 
to maint 1in their accustomed standard 
of living even for a single year. 


] read 


And so often it happens that this un- 
fortunate situation is brought about by 
a simple misunderstanding. 

Too frequently, people. compare the 
face value of their life insurance with 
the savings they have managed to ac- 
cumulate over the years. Viewed this 
way, the amount may look impressive. 
But when it is set alongside the daily 
living expenses which it must cover for 


the family, it may prove to be far from 


sufficient. 

Every man with the responsibilities 
of a family should make it a habit to re- 
view his life insurance program regu- 
larly. And he should evaluate it only by 
a = look at the facts as to what it 


will do for his dependents. 








DAVID A. CRAWFORD 
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Family May Pay More For 
Insurance You Didn’t Buy 
By Rosert E. Lewis 


President, Argus Cameras, Inc. 


Most of us pride ourselves on a cer- 
tain amount of sensible sales resistance. 
But there are times when by failing to 
invest money wisely we can actually lose 
much. 

Life insurance is the best example of 
all. By not getting it, a man may feel 
that he is saving money at the time... 
but he may cost his family much more 
in the long run. 

With life insurance a man can pro- 
vide funds for his family’s security at a 
cost of just a few cents on the dollar. 
Without life insurance, or with insuff- 
cient coverage, the family would have to 
provide for itself ... dollar fordollar... 
the money that life insurance could have 
provided at just a fraction of the cost. 

So the man who is interested in really 
saving money for his family should think 
first of life insurance. With it he can 
buy the safe future he wants his family 
to have at a bargain. The payments can 
be e: nae made out of his regular income. 


Systematic Incentive To 
Progress In Saving Money 


By Austin S$. IGLEHEART 
President, General Foods Corp. 


I have always looked at life insur- 
ance as something you don’t really 
buy. For what is life insurance actu- 


ally? Isn’t it simply an agreement by 





AUSTIN S. IGLEHEART 


you to accumulate a certain amount of 
money for future needs? 

Ask any family man why he has life 
insurance and he'll probably say “pro- 
tection.” And rightly. However, many 
fail to realize the unique advantages of 
life insurance as a means of saving. 

It’s only human nature to need a 
systematic incentive to make real head- 
way saving money. A sound life insur- 
ance program, because it calls for reg- 
ular premium payments, provides such 
an incentive. 

And the nest egg, made _ possible 
by the ever-growing cash values of pol- 
icies, has helped many a family through 
financial emergencies. 

I advise any young family man to 
start early to build his life insurance 
program. He needs its protection—and 


the backlog of savings it creates. 





I’ve Known No Man To Leave 
Too Much Life Insurance 


By Epwarp C. SaMMoNns 
President, U. S. National Bank of 
Portland, Ore. 


During my 38 years of banking, I 
have been a close observer of personal 
estates, large and small. 

Many have had this in common: 
too much of some one item. Too many 
insecure bonds, or too many specula- 
tive stocks, or too much unimproved 
real estate. Usually too much debt. 

But never has there been too much 
life insurance seldom was there 
enough. The heirs often had to make 
serious sacrifices to meet death taxes 
and other expenses in settling the estate. 

I believe life insurance today is one 
of the few methods by which the aver- 


age man can build an estate. It is also 
an ideal way to preserve the other 
holdings of the estate. No one can 


have too much life insurance. 








BERTRAM J. CAHN 


Fully-Protected, Highly 
Personalized Investment 


By BERTRAM J. CAHN 
Chairman, 


B. Kuppenheimer © Co., 


Today, life insurance shows a remark- 
able and almost unlimited flexibility. 

For example, the needs it serves go 
well beyond basic family protection. 
They mav range from education and re- 
tirement all the way to the payment of 
estate taxes or the compensation of busi- 
ness concerns for the loss of key men. 

The savings and protection features of 
policies may be so balanced that each 
insurance program is closely suited to 
requirements. 

The policyholder has a choice in sched- 
uling his payments for the insurance. 
Moreover, he has wide discretion in the 
way the proceeds are to be paid to his 
beneficiaries. 

All in all, life insurance is a highly 
personalized investment, designed to 
match individual needs, desires and con- 
venience. That is why it brings such 
large benefits to so many people. 


No Waiting To Have An 
Estate if You Are Insured 


By Resse H. Taytor 
President, Union Oil Co. of California 


To many, an “estate” seems a far-off 
goal which can be reached only through 
decades of work, thrift and good fortune. 

But actually — and this will never 
cease to be an exciting thought to me— 
a man may instantly create a worthwhile 
estate for his family. 

Life insurance, of course, is the an- 
swer. Literally, by the stroke of a pen 


Inc. 











EDWARD C. SAMMONS 


and the payment of small amounts out 
of regular earnings, there can be 
achieved a degree of family security that 
would otherwise be extremely difficult. 

I like to stress this point of view with 
young men especially. Because once 
they grasp it, it usually makes their in- 
surance planning more effective. 

They choose with greater care the 
company and the representative who will 
assist in building their estates. And they 
take pride in making those estates grow 
through a real program of life insurance. 


Family Woe Often Starts 
With Feeling of Insecurity 


By Marvin B. RosENBERRY 
Chief Justice, Retired, 
Wisconsin Supreme Court 


As lawyer and judge I have been deal- 
ing with human problems for nearly 
three generations. And among the most 
distressing is the breaking-up of fam- 
ilies by divorce. 

The causes of unhappy marriages, of 
course, are varied. But I have noticed 
in many cases there is an underlying 
feeling of insecurity due to lack of plan- 
ning in money matters. 

Many times this might have been 
avoided. Wiser handling of family in- 
come and sound planning for the future 
through life insurance would have cre- 
ated a needed sense of security. 

Whenever I have the opportunity to 
advise young couples, I emphasize this: 
for success in marriage, form the hi ibit 
of thinking in terms of security. Plan 
your finances together, and with compe- 
tent advice. Start on a program of life 
insurance early. Then keep it active 
and growing as you go along. 





Not What Life Insurance 
Does, But How It Does It 


By Davin A. CrawForp 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
Pullman, Inc. 


My enthusiasm for life insurance 
comes not alone from what it does... 
but also from how it does it. 

For by this means Americans every- 
where freely join together in order to 
build a common defense against future 
uncertainties. 

Their money is invested in ways that 
help other people and communities to 
prosper. 

And in a mutual company the policy- 
holders actually own the company. 

So for me the life insurance picture 
has always been one of practical, neigh- 
borly helpfulness . . . an impressive ex- 
ample of democratic initiative and enter- 
prise. 

The fact that 75 million Americans 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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“A calling cannot be made a profession by a 
public statement from one of its own prac- 
titioners. Nor can it be made a profession 
by legislative act. The professional status 
must be earned by the calling. ”’ 


— Dr. S. S. HUEBNER 


A sure way for you to reach 
this status is through the 
Educational Program of the 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 

OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
... leading to your possessing 


the proud designation, C. L. U. 
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MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(Continued from Page 188) 


now own life insurance is something for 
which we can all be proud .. . and very 
thankful. 


Insurance Often Important 
Step to Personal Success 


By Lawrence W. Tice 


President 
International Correspondence Schools 


One of the most important bene- 


fits of life insurance is the peace of mind 
it brings. 
This, ot 


itself, helps the individual 





LAWRENCE W. TICE 
to live a happier, more useful life. It 
gives fuller release to his energies. It 
permits a sharper focus on the things 
that make for real success. 

Through my years in education and 
business I have been, you might say, 
“looking over the shoulders” of many 
young men in the early stages of their 
careers. And time after time it has 
seemed to me that where one has plan- 
ned well against future uncertainties, 
achievement has come more easily 
often more rapidly 

This is an added reason why it is 
good for young man to start early, 
and with competent advice, to build a 
real program of life insurance. 


Life Insurance Really 
Is People’s Capitalism 
By Stantey C. ALLYN 
Chairman, National Cash Register Co. 
Getting nations to understand each 


other is one of the most important tasks 
the world faces today. This is not easy. 


Exporting ideas can be far more diffi- 
cult than exporting products. 
Until recently we Americans lacked 


the right term to describe our economic 
system. Today we have a thoroughly 
descriptive name— ‘People’s Capitalism.” 

It describes our cz pit alism of the peo- 
ple—millions of people. 

For example, it has often been said 
that anyone who owns a life insurance 
policy is a capitalist. Certainly, if estab- 
lishing security for one’s fz amily and sav- 
ing for a happy retirement make a capi- 

talist, then this is true. 

Today there are more than 103 million 
policyholders in America. This great and 
growing life insurance ownership stands 
as one of the most dramatic demonstra- 
tions to help us show other nations of 
the world what “People’s Capitalism” 
can accomplish. 





All photos by Karsh, Ottawa. 


Offered 40 Jobs; Finally 
Accepted One In Insurance 


Additional light on the hot competitive 
situation in recruiting of agents is 


thrown by the experience of a young 
fellow who moved from Chicago to a 
Southern city which for purpose of this 
article The Gold Book will call Knox- 
ville, Tenn. There, it became known 
that he was looking for a career, but 


hadn’t made up his mind what it would 
be. As the word spread throu h Knox- 
ville, he got 40 offers of jobs, finally se- 
lecting life insurance. Why were the 
Knoxville business executives so anxious 


to have his services? It was because of 
these factors: 

He is a graduate of two colleges. In 
one of them, widely known in the nation, 
he majored in business administration 
with a fine arts background. In the other 

—a Tennessee college — he was student 
manager of football team and a member 
of the Marketing Club. He then went to 
a university in the Chicago area where 
he had training courses in banking. 
He personally earned 50% of his total 


schooling expenses. He is now taking 
military training as a member of the 
reserves. 


His first business job was with a board 
of trade firm in a large western city. 


Resignation of Roy Foan 

The article on Page 45 telling of 
operating plans of First Colony Life of 
Virginia, carried the signature of Roy 
A. Foan as vice president. After this 
article went to press Mr. Foan resigned 
from First Colony. 





Next he had experience in industrial 
construction. His father is a contractor. 
Moving to Knoxville he immediately be- 
came active in church and civic work. 

His personality: 6 feet, 4 inches tall; 
unusually attractive manner; makes 
friends quickly; is ambitious. 





AREN’T you about Ready 
for a SWITCH To 
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well-balanced 


ell-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


. - whose financial position is strong 


.. whose geographical market embraces a 
balance of metropolitan, town and rural 


areas 
. » whose policy contracts include all funda- 
mental coverages... 


.. whose contributions to its industry have 
been recognized as outstanding 
. -. Whose growth has been steady and uniform 
. whose size is sufficiently large to assure 
confidence and prestige 


. whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent 
and policyholder 

. whose reputation as a friendly company 


has been consistently upheld 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Query-American Society of CLU 
Fact-Distributing Publication 


every month the 


American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 


sends out a publication which it calls Query and consists of current inf orma- 
tion on financial planning. It is designed as a public service. Query provides 
a fund of suggestions valuable to both the insurance field and the public. 


Its editor is Charles B. 


th is page. 


p< ew Fhe a widi 


Why not, if the circumstances war- 
rant it? However, there seems to be a 
growing reluctance to make life insur- 
ance proceeds payable to the insured’s 
estate. The usual arguments advanced 
against this procedure are 

The proceeds will pass through 
the executor’s hands and will thus be 
subject to settlement costs; and 

2. Being payable to the estate, the 
proceeds will ‘become subject to state 
inheritance taxes and the claims of 
creditors. 

Of what importance are these disad- 
vantages, if there is a real need for 
liquidity to meet settlement obligations ? 

The most certain and least complicated 
way to put the needed cash into the 
executor’s hands is to name the estate 
beneficiary. Whatever additional settle- 
ment costs may be involved, they would 
be a small price to pay for the assurance 
that the money will be available. 

In regard to additional taxes, in many 
cases the total amount may not be in- 


. oo 4 


amily 


Intra-family gifts have been long rec 
ognized as a menas of reducing estate 
taxes and other death costs. A sound 
gift program can increase considerably 
the net amount ultimately reaching the 
heirs through utilization of the following 
advantages: 


1. $3,000 annual exclusion for each 
donee and the $30,000 lifetime exemption 
of the donor afford an appreciable sav- 
ings in ultimate transfer costs. ($6,000 
annual exclusion and $60,000 lifetime ex- 
emption available with the consent of the 
donor’s spouse.) 

2. Federal gift tax rates are approx- 
imately 75% of the estate tax rate. 

3. The gift tax is imposed upon the 
value of the property transferred. The 
amount used to meet any gift tax due 
is not itself subject to tax. Sums used 
to meet the estate tax are subject to 
such tax 

4. Both the gift and estate taxes are 
graduated, so that a gift of part of an 
estate is taxed initially, if at all, in the 
lower gift tax brackets. At the same 
time, the gift comes off the “top part” 
of the estate, resulting in savings in 

estate taxes at the highest rates other- 
wise applicable to the estate if the don- 
ated property were included in the 
donor’s estate. 

In contemplating gifts to family mem- 
bers certain important points should be 
considered: 

1. GIFTS TO WIFE 

Any outright gift made by one spouse 
to another is taxed at only one-half its 


value. The other half passes free be- 
cause of the “marital deduction.” A 


€ 


husband can give his wife $6,000 a year 
without any gift tax, and, of course, vice 
versa. For example, if a husband has 
never used any part of his $30,000 life- 
time exemption, he can make a tax-free 
gift this year of $66,000. 


McCaffrey whose career is found elsewhere on 


teks Wc Beneficiary ? 


creased at all because of the credit al- 
lowed for state taxes against the Federal 
tax. 

As to the estate beneficiary designation 
subjecting the proceeds to the claims of 
creditors, is this really a valid objection 
considering the circumstances and the 
reason for the insurance? 

The whole idea behind such clean-up 
insurance is that it be owned for the 
specific purpose of paying the last illness 
expenses, debts, state and Federal taxes, 
and other obligations requiring cash 
funds. 

The method selected for payment of 
the life insurance proceeds should de- 
pend on the purpose behind it. Is it for 
the direct protection and security of 
family members or is it for the benefit 
of the estate so that the latter may be 
settled smoothly, quickly and most eco- 
nomically ? 

The method decided upon can be of 
vital importance in carrying out the over- 
all estate program. 


ifs sy: Advantages 


This is how it works: 


i Gy tet OC |, ot Repeal arn eS $66,000 


Marital Deduction ....$33,000 
Husband’s Lifetime 
Exemption ..........$30,000 
Husband’s Annual 
Exclusion 24s SAO 
$66,000 
NET TAXABLE GIFT ...... $ 0 


2. GIFTS TO CHILDREN 
Since in most cases, husbands and 
Wives are splitting income for tax pur- 
poses by filing joint returns, gifts to a 
spouse offer little opportunity for income 
tax savings. In addition, the marital de- 
duction offsets much of any estate tax 
savings to be realized from such gifts. 
But with the consent of his wife, a 
father may make a gift of $6,000 a year 
to each of his children without incurring 
any gift tax. In fact, the annual exclu- 
sion 1s available each year even though 
the gift is in trust and the property and 
income are being withheld for the chil- 
dren’s benefit instead of being distrib- 
uted to them. The trust property and 








Charles B. McCaffrey 

Editor of Query is Charles B. Mc- 
Caffrey, special agent for Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Milwaukee with the 
partnership, Seefurth, McGiveran and 
McCaffrey. For some years he was 
Northwestern Mutual’s director of ad- 
vanced pe ea training. 

Mr. McCaffrey is a major lecturer in 
institutes of CLU, z faculty member of 
the Graduate School of Banking and a 
lecturer of Law Institute. He thas taught 
advanced underwriting in the graduate 
division of Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce. 











accumulated income, however, must be 
delivered to the children when they 
reach 21. 

3. TYPES OF PROPERTY 

In undertaking a regular gift program, 
the donor should consider carefully the 
types of property to be transferred each 
year. Should it be stock in a closely held 
corporation, bonds, or other property ap- 
preciated in value? 

Actually almost any kind of property 
may be the subject of a valid gift. 

Life insurance lends itself particularly 
well to this purpose. It helps preserve 
the donor’s estate at a minimum cost 
while at the same time assuring the 
donee of a fixed return for a definite 
period. 

Life insurance does not require the 
scrutiny and attention over the years de- 
manded by the usual forms of investment 
properties. It does not involve loss of 
control by the donor over business prop- 
erties. 

Life insurance, because the annual pre- 
mium requirements tie in so well with a 
plan for annual giving, provides an espe- 
cially suitable vehicle for a long-run 
gift program for minor children. 
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WhatHappens fo Yourf roperty Withouta Wl? 


When a person dies intestate—that is 
without a valid will—his or her property 
is distributed according to a plan fixed 
by law. The statute of the particular 
state where the person dies domiciled 
determines who gets the property, not 
the deceased. 

The intestate laws of the various 
states, though not identical, are alike in 
principle. A typical law provides that 
after the expenses of administration, 
taxes, debts, and family allowances are 
met, the property is to be distributed as 
follows: 

If a person dies leaving a spouse and 
children, one-third of the real and per- 
sonal property goes to the widow or 
widower, and two-thirds is divided 
equally among the children. If there is 
only one child, the surviving spouse re- 
ceives one-half instead of one-third. 
There may be a special provision in re- 
gard to the use and ultimate disposition 
of the homestead. 

If there are no children nor issue of 
children, all the property passes to the 
surviving wife or husband. 

If no surviving spouse, the property is 
divided equally among the children, if 
any, otherwise to the parent or parents 
of the deceased. 

The laws of the various states contain 


many other provisions to meet particular 
situations. For example, in a community 
property state, the deceased’s half of 
the community property may pass di- 
rectly to his descendants, if any, and if 
none, to the surviving spouse. 


The Will More Flexible 


The important point to keep in mind is 
that the laws of descent and distribution 
are extremely rigid and make no excep- 
tions for the unusual needs of a particu- 
lar beneficiary. However, you can direct 
and control the disposition of your prop- 
erty at death by executing a will which 
meets the formal requirements of your 
state. The terms will not become final 
until you die and may be changed or 
added to at any time. 

The making of a will is one of the 
most important acts in a person’s life. 
3y this act one plans the disposition of 
the fruits of a lifetime of work. The 
future well-being of loved ones depends 
on the quality of the judgment and skill 
going into the drafting of this instru- 
ment. Certainly it should not be 
entrusted to one untrained and inexperi- 
enced. Only a_ qualified, practicing 
attorney can avoid the many pitfalls and 
advise the best course for each individual 
situation. 


Joint Ownership ‘and he Estabe Pcs 


Do you have a joint banking account? 
What other forms of property, such as 
stocks, bonds, real estate, etc. do you 
hold in the joint names of your wife and 
yourself, with the right of survivorship ? 

Many husbands have established such 
joint tenancies without considering care- 
fully the resultant effects on the position 
of their estates and on their plans for 
estate distribution. 


Current Federal Tax Status 


If the wife has made no contribution 
to the purchase or establishment of the 
property placed in joint names, then the 
entire value of the property is taxed as 
part of the husband’s estate. 

If the wife has contributed, an equiv- 
alent prorata share of the jointly held 
property would not be taxable in the 
husband’s estate. 

Property passing by right of survivor- 
ship to a spouse becomes the outright 
property of the survivor. The value of 
the property, to the extent the deceased 
contributed to the purchase price, thus 
automatically qualifies for the Marital 
Deduction. The result, of course, would 
be the same, if the husband owned it in 
his own name and left it to the wife via 
a qualifying trust. 





Therefore, in the usual joint tenancy 
situation no saving is accomplished with 
respect to Federal Estate tax. There 
might be some advantage with respect to 
estate or inheritance taxes levied by a 
State, but the State tax is ordinarily 
relatively small. 

In this event, the husband must offer 
satisfactory proof that his wife contrib- 
uted none of the purchase price, other- 
wise all or part of the joint property will 
be taxable in her estate. 


Effect on Plan of Distribution 


Quite apart from tax considerations is 
the question of how the operation of 
the joint tenancy arrangement will affect 
the husband’s plan of distributing his net 
estate. 

Upon his death full control of the 
property will pass directly to the wife. 
For example, if it was the husband’s plan 
to have his property held in trust (or 
several trusts), the income to go to the 
wife for life, remainder over to the chil- 
dren, the joint property will not be gov- 
erned by such a plan. 

Not infrequently, joint ownership pro- 
duces over-qualification for the Marital 
Deduction, with the property being re- 

(Continued on Page 
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“THANK GOD 
FOR THE 
FRANKLIN LIFE...” 





ALFRED PELZMANN 


Evanston, Illinois 
July 29, 1957 

Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 

The Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Becker: 


A little over a year ago I first heard the great Franklin Story—a story so typical, it 
seems to me, of the greatness of America. I want to tell you how I feel about being 
with the Franklin. 


Born and educated in Vienna, Austria, I had a very fine business—a dental labora- 
tory. Although successful, I felt that in America I could be more successful. I had been 
used to success all my life. In Vienna I was the Ice Soccer and Skiing Champion of 
my Athletic Club and for a considerable period held the title of Middleweight Wrestling 
Champion of Austria. 


In 1939 I came to this country and again quickly developed a prosperous dental 
laboratory. Nevertheless, I felt frustrated at the limitations imposed upon me in my 
field. I thank God for this land where it is possible to change from one profession to 
another. I searched for something that would serve society and at the same time do 
well for myself and my family but I never expected to find a company so wonderful 
and helpful to a new man who knew nothing about life insurance selling. 


I’ve had such wonderful help from you people at the Home Office, my General 
Agent, and Regional Manager that I was able to qualify for the Sixty Club and by now 
have completed my qualifications for the Key Club. At the rate I am going I will sell 
over a million this first full year and my commissions should aggregate around $30,000. 
While I am continuing my study of this business, I realize that there is so much I don’t 
know. Nevertheless, the Franklin Specials that I do know so well seem to make it 
awfully easy to make a lot of money. But the greatest thing of all is that there just 
doesn’t seem to be any limit to my opportunity. Again I say thank God for this land— 
and the great Franklin Life. 


Sincerely yours, 


Alfred Pelzmann 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 





Lhe Friendly 
IRAN TRILIDY ILRI comeaxy 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U. S. 
devoted exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Some Thoughts Influencing 
Men In the Right Direction 


One of the most inspirational magazines 
in America from the standpoint of mspira- 
tion given salesmen is Think, published by 
International Business Machines Corp. In 
one recent issue it printed these thoughts of 
notable figures of the past and present: 


If you aspire to the highest place, it 
is no disgrace to stop at the second, or 
even the third. 

—Cicero 


He is not only idle who does nothing, 
but he is idle who might be better em- 


ployed, 
—Socrates 


Brotherhood doesn’t come ina package. 
It is not a commodity to be taken down 
from the shelf with one hand—it is an 
accomplishment of soul-searching prayer, 
and perseverance ... The spontaneous 
feeling of brotherhood is a mark of hu- 


man maturity. 
—Oveta Culp Hobby 


Out of our beliefs are born deeds. 
Out of our deeds we form habits; out 
of our habits grow our character; and on 
our character we build our destination. 

——Dean Henry C. Hancock 


When a man’s knowledge is not in 
order, the more of it he has the greater 
will be his confusion. 

—Herbert Spencer 


When we try to serve the world (or 
to understand it) we touch what is di- 
vine. We get our dignity, our courage, 
our joy in work because of the greatness 
of the far-off and always in sight, always 
attainable, never at any moment at- 
tained. Service is one of the ways by 
which a tiny insect like one of us can 
get a purchase on the whole universe. 
If we find the job where we can be of 
use, we are hitched to the star of the 
world and move with it. 

—Richard Cabot 


The price of power is responsibility 
for the public good. 
—Winthrop W. Aldrich 


To force opinion is like pushing the 
magnetized needle round until its points 
to where we wish the North Star 


stood. 
—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Conductors of great symphony orches- 
tras do not play every musical instru- 
ment; yet through leadership the ulti- 
mate production is an expressive and 
unified combination of tones. 

—Thomas D. Bailey 


Some have an idea that the reason 
we in this country discard things so 
readily is because we have so much. 
The facts are exactly opposite—the rea- 
son we have so much is simply because 
we discard things so readily. We re- 
place the old things in return for some- 
thing that will serve us better. 

—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


Civilization is a movement and not a 
condition, a voyage, and not a harbor. 
—Arnold Toynbee 


If there is one thing which I have 
learned as a result of four years at 
the United Nations it is that the sense 
of justice is very much the same in 
every man. Regardless of whether he 
comes from Asia, Africa, Europe or 
America, he has very much the same 
idea of fair play as his fellow man who 
may come from a country 10,000 miles 
away The future of the world 
depends on the extent to which we 
can base international relations on that 
sense of justice and fair play which is in 
every human heart. 

—Henry Cabot Lodge 


Every man has a right to his own 
opinion, but no man has a right to be 
wrong in his facts. 

—Bernard M. Baruch 
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15,000 Brokers Battle 


(Continued from Page 178) 


way. As insurance is a main prop of 
industry and closely allied to banking 
the fire and marine companies (before 
casualty insurance was born in this 
country) also had their offices in lower 
Broadway. Then the banks and financial 
securities offices moved to Wall Street, 
which became the financial center of 
the country. Insurance followed into 
Wall Street. Then, the banking busi- 
ness began to move North into William 
Street, insurance following and finally 
William Street became mostly insurance. 
Both John Street and Maiden Lane cross 
William Street and after a time the in- 
filtration of insurance dominated these 
thoroughfares. 

The current scene in the insurance dis- 
trict is one of great activity and excite- 
ment because of the building activities; 
with their constant movement of bull- 
dozers and derricks, stone and sand 
hoisters and dumpers. Pedestrians are 
obliged to leave sidewalks and navigate 
through center of the narrow streets 
of the district. 


Two Realty Experts Describe Building 
Situation in District 


The Gold Book asked two of the lead- 
ing real estate authorities of the metrop- 
olis — Duncan M. Findlay and Robert 
D. Murdock, vice presidents of Charles 
F. Noyes & Co., Inc., for their views 
with respect to the building situation 
in the insurance district. The Noyes 
firm is one of the nation’s top’ real 
estate concerns and also manages 350 
office buildings located from Columbus 
Circle south to the Battery. Mr. Findlay 
is also president of Findlay, Noyes & 
Co., Inc., an insurance brokerage con- 
cern. Their views follow: 

“The insurance district of New York, 
for decades the principal fire, marine 
and casualty insurance center of the 


nation, will continue to occupy that 
position for generations to come in our 
opinion. 


“In excess of $25 million has been 
spent for improvements in the district 
during the past years by large insurance 
companies in modernizing their head 
offices here in various ways. Those build- 
ings include America Fore Insurance 
Group (Continental Fire, Fidelity- 
Phenix, Niagara and Fidelity-Phenix), 
80 Maiden Lane; Home Insurance Co., 
59 Maiden Lane; Maryland Casualty, 111 
William Street; American International 
Underwriters Corporation, 102 Maiden 


Lane; Continental Casualty and Conti- 
nental Assurance, 76 William; Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Indemnity, 130 
William. 


“Being erected is a new building, 156 
to 160 William Street, corner of Ann; 
next month tenants will move into a 
new building at 123 William Street; 
and Crum & Forster, one of the oldest 
insurance firms in the city, are building 
a new structure at 110 William Street. 
A few blocks South of the district start 
has been made on a 27-story eee 
which will be largely occupied by The 
Atlantic Companies (Atlantic Mutual 
and Centennial Insurance Co.). It will 
be located at 45 Wall Street. 


$50,000,000 of New Construction 
Since 1955 


“Some idea of the building develop- 
ment in this district can be judged 
by the fact that from 1932 to 1950 
there were 800,000 square feet of new 
office space available. Since 1955 more 
than a million square feet of new office 
building construction has been com- 
pleted, or is in process of completion. 
It is estimated that $50,000,000 has been 
spent in the new construction activities 
to date. Furthermore, construction of 
other buildings in the area is contem- 
plated. 

“So these are our reasons for believ- 
ing that the insurance district of New 
York will continue to be the largest, 
most heavily populated and most in- 


tegrated insurance section of the nation.” 
John M. Fraser’s Visits to Brokers 


One of the motivations inducing the 
Fraser Agency to go into the 


‘insur- 





ance district” was because of the proxim- 
ity of brokers writing all lines of 
insurance and its proximity to them. 

Mr. Fraser has found time to allocate 
one day a week to calling on brokers 
making it a special point to visit newly 
opened brokerage offices. His acquain- 
tance with hundreds of brokerage offices 
has been made possible by their being 
located so close to each other and by their 
proximity. His supervisors working on 
the street most of the day start seeing 
people by beginning at the top of a tall 
building and calling at every floor. Said 
Mr. Fraser to The Gold Book 

“It is difficult to conceive just what 
the population of lower New York is. 
A few years ago Beekman Street Hos- 
pital, whose patients work or live south 
of Canal Street, thought the population 
was a million. Now the hospital thinks 
there are 1,250,000 people working in 
lower New York, a few of them living 
there. So it can be seen that the amount 
of insurance written in downtown New 
York, especially in the insurance district, 
is terrific. 

“As far as the full-time agents are 
concerned, I know that there never will 
be a lack of prospects for insurance be- 
cause there are not enough agents to 


JOHN M. FRASER 


Close Observor of Downtown Brokers 








cover the prospect situation. Further- 
more, if an agent gets a good start in 
making contacts in one of those sky- 
scrapers he need not worry about other 
territory. For instance, the population 
of workers in the old Equitable Build- 
ing at 120 Broadway is 15,000. Working 
population of the Woolworth Building, 
once highest skyscraper in New York, 
is 7,500. Thus, there is no need for 
agents in this district worrying about 
soliciting insurance in the suburbs.” 

Mr. Fraser, by the way, is spending 
a day a week in his duties as chairman 
of Caledonian Hospital campaign to 
raise funds of $3,500,000. 


Joint Ownership 


(Continued from Page 192) 
ceived outright by the wife instead of 
in trust. 

Besides upsetting the overall distribu- 
tion plan, this could result in higher 
subsequent estate taxes on the excessive 
part of the net estate passing outright 
to the wife, 





WHY HAVE SO MANY 

MULTI-LINE AGENCIES 

BECOME GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR RESERVE LIFE 
RECENTLY 2? 





“There are many new...and several old...reasons why qualified multi-line 
agencies have been selected by the Reserve Life Insurance Company as their 
life representatives. Here are a few: 


@ VERY HIGH COMMISSION SCALE 


@ LOCAL HOME OFFICE 
REPRESENTATION 


@ VERY COMPETITIVE RATES 


Please fill out and return the 
will advise whether general 
available in your area. 


@ 


Reserve Life is licensed in 40 
states, the District of Columbia and Alaska.” 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company 
Home Orrice: DALLAs 2, TEXAS 


@ DIRECT-MAIL TIE-IN WITH 
GENERAL LINES 


@ LIBERAL UNDERWRITING 


@ PRACTICAL SALES TRAINING 





attached coupon and we 
agency opportunities are 


Name 


Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice-President, 

The Reserve Life Insurance Company, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Mr. Marakas: 

If 1 can qualify, please see that | get the details 2n 
“Life General Agency Opportunities with the Reserve Life 
Insurance Company.” 








Street. 
City. 


State Tel. No 





EU-1057 
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“THE 
ee CENTURY’ 
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On Sunday evening, October 20, 
1957, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America will 

launch a new television series, 
over the CBS Television 
Network, that will follow up 
their award-winning show 

of 1956-57: “Air Power” 










“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY”—A BROAD, PICTORIAL REVIEW OF OUR TIMES, TOLD IN TERMS OF THE PERSONALITIES 
AND EVENTS THAT HAVE SHAPED THIS CENTURY IN WHICH WE LIVE—THE FIRST SHOW: “MAN OF THE CENTURY” 


A one hour program devoted to the story of 

Winston Churchill... statesman, soldier, writer and 

artist. His life and his influence upon all of us. 

A penetrating, incisive study of a man set against The PRU DENTIAL 
the backdrop of the modern world he has helped INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


to mold. Brought to you by your Prudential Agent. 
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HEADING FOR 
FIVE BILLIONS... 


ee 


Five Billion Dollars of Life Insurance in force is our 


j immediate objective, and it won't be long. 7. 
LU 7 
y At the end of June, we had $4,787,000,000 and the 


fellows in the field—a great bunch, they are,—tell us 


they are going to make it by the end of the year. 


\N 


That would permit us to join the select group of 


_. 


only 14 companies who had more than Five Billions in 


force at the start of this year. 


smeMRRRERRIE SO 


. THE 


meg) NATIONAL LIFE 
4 eeaey AND ACCIDENT 


SHIELDS 


LD YOU INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 




















Can you always believe your eyes? 





When watching feats of magic, you’re almost in- 
clined to believe what your eyes seem to see. In another 
and far more important way, you can be misled by your 
eyes .. . and not know it. 


For example, some eye disorders develop so slowly 
that they are often not noticed in the beginning. In fact, 
the eyes may seem all right while they are leading you 
into a feeling of false security. 


So, the best safeguard to take against eye trouble 
that you may not suspect is to have your eyes—and those 
of each member of your family—examined periodically. 


It is particularly wise to have a child’s eyes checked 
early in the pre-school years, before eye disorders can 
hamper personality development or interfere with educa- 
tional progress when he starts to school. Today, authori- 
ties estimate that about 9 million school children need 
some form of eye care. 


Adults, especially after age 40, should have their eyes 
carefully examined at least every two years by an eye 


specialist. This is the surest way to guard against 
glaucoma and cataract, the two major threats to the 
sight of older people. 


These eye examinations have an added value. 
They may lead to early diagnosis and control of dia- 
betes, high blood pressure and hardening of the arteries. 
Early warnings of these diseases often appear on the 
retina—the vital “seeing” part of the eye—where blood 
vessels are clearly visible to the doctor. 


The chances for keeping good sight throughout life 
are better now than ever before. The antibiotic drugs 
work wonders against many eye infections, and new 
hormone compounds save sight in some eyes. Sight loss 
due to cataracts can be restored by delicate surgical 
operations in almost 90 percent of the cases. 


Medical progress in sight-saving is a great achieve- 
ment. However, good sight throughout life depends 
largely on what you do to give your eyes the regular 
care they deserve. 





COPYRIGHT 1957—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 


sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Time, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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